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REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTOR. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  i6,   1896. 
To  the  Hoiwrable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Gentlemen. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of 
Museum  work  done  by  me  and  under  my  direction  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1895. 

The  personal  work  of  the  Director  apart  from  his  administrative  duties 
has  been  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  on  Economic  Geology 
upon  which  he  has  been  for  several  years  engaged. 

On  or  about  October  i,  1894,  he  was  requested  by  Hon.  John  Boyd 
Thacher  to  prepare  for  publication  in  the  New  York  report  on  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  a  map  illustrative  of  the  geology  and 
mineral  resources  of  this  State  and  to  amplify  for  publication  the  report 
previously  made  on  the  mining  exhibit.  With  the  consent  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Museum  Committee  this  work  w'as  undertaken,  but  owing  to 
the  short  amount  of  time  at  my  disposal  —  about  three  weeks  —  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  the  map  as  perfect  as  desired,  and  in  the  first  edition 
which  was  published  with  the  World's  fair  report  there  were  some  errors 
and  omissions  which  occurred  because  the  authorities  from  whom  informa- 
tion had  been  requested  had  not  responded  up  to  the  time  the  map  went 
to  press.  Subsequently  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  preparing  a 
revised  edition  for  publication  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  distribution  to  the  educational  institutions  and  for  sale  at  cost 
price.  -In  this  second  edition  there  were  a  few  typographical  errors  which 
the  engraver  had  failed  to  correct,  although  they  were  indicated  in  a 
revised  proof  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  third  revision  for  the  edition  of  the  map  published  with  the  second 
edition  of  the  World's  fair  report,  which  is  soon  to  appear.  This  third 
edition  is  now  as  nearly  correct  as  it  can  be  made  without  considerable 
expense  and  investigation  in  the  field. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1894,  the 
Director  reported  that  the  bulletin  on  the  clay  industries  of  New  York, 
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prepared  under  his  direction  by  Mr.  Heinrich  Ries,  was  ready  to  go  to 
press  whenever  the  printer  would  receive  it,  and  also  that  Prof.  J.  F. 
Kemp  of  Columbia  college  nad  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Museum,  a  report  on  the  geology  of  Moriah  and  Essex  townships, 
including  the  geology  of  the  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Henry. 
These  two  bulletins  the  Director  has  edited  for  publication  and  they  are 
now  distributed.  He  also  reported  at  that  meeting  he  had  in  pre- 
paration a  bulletin  on  the  mineral  resources  of  New  York,  which  he 
expected  to  complete  at  an  early  date.  This  bulletin  places  within  the 
reach  of  the  public  all  the  information  gathered  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  collecting  the  mineral  exhibit  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  contains  a  directory  specially  pre- 
pared for  it  of  the  producers  of  building-stone  and  clay  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  feature  is  entirely  new  and  has  never  been  before 
attempted  in  this  State  or  in  any  other,  so  far  as  the  Director  is  aware. 
Owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  State  printer  this  bulletin  has  only 
recently  gone  to  press,  and  during  the  delay  opportunity  was  taken  to 
revise  in  every  way,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  items  of  information  which 
had  been  utihzed  in  making  up  the  bulletin. 

This  bulletin  is  illustrated  by  two  maps ;  one,  the  economic  map  before 
mentioned,  and  the  other  a  geologic  map  of  a  part  of  southeastern  New 
York,  showing  the  distribution  of  stones  used  for  buildmg  purposes. 

The  turnstile  record  of  attendance  at  the  Museum  shows  the 
following : 

From  October  i,  1893,  to  September  30,  1894,  total  attendance.  .  72,185 

Greatest  monthly  maximum,  August 9,782 

Greatest  daily  maximum,  March  17 i  ,083 

From  October  i,  1894,  to  September  30,  1895,  total  attendance. .  61,368 

Greatest  monthly  maximum,  August ^'535 

Greatest  daily  maximum,  August  22 810 


The  detailed  work  on  the  Museum  collections  has  been  chiefly  done 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Nevius,  Assistant,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  his  position 
December  19,  1894,  and  at  my  request  has  prepared  from  his  diary  the 
following  report  on  the  same  : 

The  first  work  done  was  to  restore  to  its  place  in  Geological  Hall  the 
splendid  collection  of  minerals  of  the  State,  exhibited  by  the  Museum  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  removal  of  which  had  left  the 
home  collection  in  disorder.  The  minerals  were  therefore  brought  from 
their  storage  place   in  the  Capitol  and  restored  to  their  places  in  the  col- 
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lection.     As  each  specimen  was  returned   to   its  place  it  was  marked,  so 
that  it  can  be  identified  at  any  time  as  a  part  of  the  Chicago  exhibit. 

The  collection  of  lo-inch  cubes  of  building  stones  of  the  State,  made 
for  the  Chicago  exhibit,  was  placed  in  the  entrance  hall  and  arranged 
according  to  geological  sequence  —  the  limestones  and  marbles  occupy- 
ing the  east  side,  while  the  sandstones  and  eruptive  rocks  are  on  the 
west.  To  make  this  a  more  representative  exhibit,  a  number  of  irregu- 
larly shaped  blocks  of  the  State's  formations  have  been  added ;  also  a 
few  blocks  of  the  more  important  building  material  from  other  States. 

The  next  two  months  were  spent  on  the  minerals.  The  general  col- 
lection was  in  need  of  revision  and  rearrangement,  and  on  the  third  floor 
the  Beck  collection  of  minerals  of  the  State  occupied  more  space  than 
the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  Museum  warranted  allowing  to  a  col- 
lection of  so  little  interest  to  the  general  pubHc.  So  by  drawing  upon 
both  of  these  collections,  and  upon  the  stored  material,  a  systematic  col- 
lection has  been  arranged,  labeled,  and  set  up  to  the  best  advantage 
possible  in  the  small  space  allotted  to  this  department.  The  aim  has 
been  to  give  the  best  exhibit  possible  with  the  means  at  hand  —  though 
other  things  being  equal,  preference  has  been  given  to  material  from  this 
State.  The  remainder  of  the  Beck  collection  has  been  stored  in  drawers 
on  the  second  floor  and  will  be  preserved  intact,  while  the  duplicate 
material,  which  is  open  for  exchange,  is  in  the  basement. 

The  general  collection  at  present  comprises  328  mineral  species,  repre- 
sented by  2,786  specimens.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  hydrosili- 
cates  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  New  York  city,  and  Westchester  county 
collections,  nor  the  case  of  gems  and  semi-precious  stones. 

The  meteoric  material,  which  was  partly  stored  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  has  been  placed  in  the  mineralogical  department.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  4  aerolites,  18  aerosiderites,  and  a  cast  of  the  Cabin 
Creek,  Arkansas,  aerolite. 

A  small  collection  of  combustible  minerals  occupies  the  last  case  in 
this  department. 

The  Rosenbusch  collection  of  massive  rocks  has  been  brought  from 
its  place  of  storage  and  is  arranged  along  the  west  wall  on  the  second 
floor.  It  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  gradations  and  variations  of 
rocks,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  teachers  visiting  the  Museum  witli  their 
classes. 

The  space  made  available  by  the  removal  of  the  Beck  collection  from 
the  third  floor  has  been  utilized  to  receive  the  Chicago  exhibit  of  the 
petroleum  industry  of  the  State  which  occupies  one  case,  as  does  the 
exhibit  of  the  salt  industry. 
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Along  the  west  wall  the  economic  minerals  of  the  State  are  being  con- 
tinued, though  this  collection  can  not  be  made  complete  without  the 
addition  of  many  natural  specimens  and  manufactured  products  which 
are  beyond  the  present  means  of  the  Museum.  This  collection  is  very 
important,  as  it  must  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
features  of  the  Museum.  Like  the  systematic  mineral  collection,  this  col- 
lection is  composed  of  material  from  any  source  whatever,  though  with 
each  specimen  will  be  preserved  a  record  of  its  source,  or  the  collection 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  Ward  series  of  casts  of  fossils  has  been  relabeled  and  arranged 
to  occupy  three  cases  instead  of  two,  as  formerly,  and  several  of  the 
larger  ones  have  been  removed  from  the  cases  to  the  center  of  the  room 
for  better  display. 

By  removing  the  casts  two  additional  cases  were  obtainable  for  the  dis- 
play of  Indian  relics.  They  have  been  fitted  with  slanting  bacKs  to  give 
the  best  effect.  One  contains  bead  and  needle  work  exclusively,  while 
the  other  is  devoted  to  articles  of  the  chase,  out-door  life,  and  games. 
The  entire  collection  has  been  cleaned,  rearranged  and  supplied  with  a 
uniform  set  of  labels. 

On  the  fourth  floor  much  cleaning  has  been  done  and  means  have 
been  taken  to  stop  the  depredations  of  moths,  which  were  just  beginning 
to  attack  some  of  the  specimens. 

The  pelts  of  the  New  York  State  mammals  exhibited  at  the  World's 
fair  were  ruffled  and  very  dusty.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to 
remedying  this  and  having  the  cases  cleaned.  Owing  to  the  small  area 
available  for  the  purpose,  no  attempt  at  a  scientific  arrangement  can  be 
made  —  it  being  necessary  to  fit  the  stands  together,  in  order  to  keep  all 
the  specimens  under  glass. 

The  collection  of  birds  has  been  similarly  treated. 

The  stufted  fishes  have  been  relabeled  in  accordance  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  Jordan's  Manual  of  the  Vertebrates,  and  arranged  in  two  cases 
—  one  containing  fresh-water  species,  the  other  marine  species. 

Several  weeks  were  spent  in  putting  the  birds'  eggs  in  good  condition,  as 
some  were  incorrectly  labeled,  many  broken  ones  required  patching,  and 
an  arrangement  according  to  Ridgeway's  Manual  was  necessary. 

The  storage  rooms  in  basement  and  cellar  have  been  ransacked  — 
boxes  and  drawers  of  specimens  and  supplies  have  been  labeled,  useless 
material  disposed  of,  and  a  system  of  arrangement  adopted,  so  that  any- 
thing can  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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A  new  exhibit  of  considerable  interest  is  a  collection  of  clay  concre- 
tions. They  are  all  from  this  State,  and  show  a  large  variety  of  the 
curious  forms  of  these  unexplained  formations.  This  is  located  on  the 
third  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  main  ofliice. 

The  forestry  collection  has  been  placed  on  new  shelves  and  arranged 
according  to  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  —  the  arrangement  is  not  perfect, 
however,  for  owing  to  one  specimen  (Juniperus  Virginiana,  L.)  being  too 
large  to  fit  the  case  where  it  belonged,  it  became  necessary  to  place  this 
one  out  of  its  natural  order,  in  a  case  which  could  contain  it. 

This  collection,  which  consists  of  seventy-three  species  of  New  York 
woods,  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  Museum's  exhibits,  giving  the 
visitor  at  once  a  good  conception  of  the  enormous  importance  and 
variety  of  the  State's  forests,  and  the  susceptibility  of  each  wood  to 
polishing  and  dressing. 

The  State's  forestry  exhibit  at  the  World's  fair  contains  twenty-nine 
species  not  represented  in  the  Museum,  besides  a  magnificent  collection 
of  photographs  of  trees  in  winter  and  summer.  It  is  hoped  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  secure  the  necessary  space,  either  in  this  building 
or  elsewhere,  to  exhibit  this  valuable  collection. 

The  appearance  and  labels  of  the  fossil  bones  on  the  third  floor 
have  been  somewhat  improved,  and  related  species  have  been  brought 
together. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together  related  specimens  of  the 
heavy  rock  specimens  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  whole  collection  has 
been  cleaned. 

A  fairly  practical  blow  pipe  laboratory  has  been  fitted  out  in  the  base- 
ment and  considerable  work  has  been  done  here,  both  on  unlabeled 
material  belonging  to  the  Museum  and  on  specimens  brought  in  for 
identification. 

One  of  the  collections  of  minerals  set  aside  by  the  Museum  for  the  use 
of  schools  in  the  University  has  been  loaned,  on  proper  authority,  to  the 
Buffalo  high  school. 

During  the  summer  a  number  of  the  Gould  types  of  Unionidae  have 
been  loaned  to  the  National  Museum,  some  graptolites  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  a  number  of  Clinton  and  Niagara  group 
fossils  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  purposes  of 
identification  and  study. 

The  work  of  overhauling  and  revising  the  collections  will  be  continued 
until  the  entire  Museum  is  in  the  best  condition  possible  with  the  limited 
means  at  hand. 
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Throughout  all  the  rearrangement  the  object  has  been  to  appeal  to 
the  general  visitor  rather  than  to  the  scientist,  though  scientific  classifica- 
tion and  terminology  are  indispensible  to  the  work  ;  so  those  collections 
have  been  given  prominence  which  will  at  once  interest  the  casual  visitor 
and  instruct  him  in  the  great  diversity  and  economic  importance  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  State,  and  also  teach  him  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  unknown  regions. 

The  crying  need  of  every  department  in  the  Museum  is  for  more  exhi- 
bition room.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  appearance,  but  of  relative 
value  of  the  Museum  to  the  public,  for  owing  to  the  overcrowded  cases 
it  is  impossible  for  a  visitor  to  study  specimens  without  having  them 
removed  from  the  shelves,  which  is,  of  course,  impracticable.  The 
Museum  at  present  owns  sufficient  collections,  worthy  of  exhibition,  to 
fill  at  least  three  times  the  space  now  occupied ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
grand  collections  of  forestry,  clay,  ores,  mineral  water,  and  the  great 
relief  map  of  the  State,  now  neglected  in  the  top  of  the  Capitol. 

Much  of  the  work  has  been  tedious,  but  it  has  been  made  easier  and 

more  pleasant  by  the  good  nature  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  have 

taken  part. 

Respectfully  submitted 

F.  J.  H.  MERRILL 

Director 
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The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  during  the 

year : 

Mineralogy 

Donated : 

Asphaltum  on  calcite  and  pyrite  (i) 
Spraker's  Basin,  N.  Y. 
from  J.  Hegeman 

Calcite  (var.  shell  marl)  (i) 

New  Salem,  Albany  Co.  N.  Y. 
from  David  W.  Bennett 
Sodalite  (i) 

Hastings  Co.  Ontario 
from  T.  D.  Ledyard 

Barite  (i) 

Hatfield,  Mass. 

from  J.  Conrtright 

Galena  (i) 

Westhampton,  Mass. 
from  J-  Courtright 

Zoisite  (i) 

WiUiamsburg,  Mass. 
from  J.  Courtright 

Rhodonite  (i) 

Cummington,  Mass. 
from  J.  Courtright 

By  exchange  with  H.  S.  Peck: 

Hanksite  (8) 

Thenardite   (lo) 

Borax,  on  Halite  (i) 

Ulexite  (i) 

Halite  (3) 

Borax  Lake,  San  Bernardino  Co.  California 
Purchased : 

Sepiolite  (var.  meerschaum)  cigarette  holder 

Calcite  (var.  Iceland  spar)  Lyon  Mountain,  Clinton  Co.  N.  Y. 
taken  from  a  shaft  1700  ft.  below  the  surface. 

Mexican  onyx,  Mexico 

Jasperized  wood.  West  Indies 

Cylindrite,  Santa  Cruz  Mine,  Poopo,  BoHvia 
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Geology 

Donated  by  Max  B.  Richardson : 

21  samples  of  rocks,  from  the  boring  of  a  gas  well  at  Fulton, 

Oswego  Co.  N.  Y. 
Diatomaceous  earth  (commercially  important) 
White  Lake,  Wilmurt,  Herkimer  Co.  N.  Y. 
from  Thos.  W.  Grosvenor 
Diatomaceous  earth 
Cold  Spring,  L.  I. 

from  Dr  Oliver  Jones 

Zoology 

Donated: 

Barred  owl,  J.  McHarg 

King  eider,  George  L.  Kirk 
Slate  colored  junco,  J.N.  Nevius 
2  spotted  sandpipers,  J.  N.  Nevius 
Purchased  : 

New  York  rail 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  15,   1896 

To  the  Ho7iorable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York  : 

Gentlemen. —  The  work  in  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Paleon- 
tology has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year  as  heretofore,  using  all 
the  means  at  my  disposal  for  the  forwarding  of  general  work  in  geology 
and  paleontology,  especiaP.y  for  the  geologic  map,  and  for  the  work 
upon  the  reticulate  sponges  in  paleontology,  as  well  as  investigations  of 
minor  importance  as  will  be  shown  in  the  full  report  of  the  year. 

In  order  that  the  Regents  might  have  at  their  disposal  the  means  of 
furnishing  academies  and  schools  with  collections  representing  the  rocks 
and  fossils  of  the  New  York  series  of  formations  I  continued  the 
services  of  Mr  Ebenezer  Emmons  in  assorting  the  large  stores  of  fossils 
originally  collected  for  the  New  York  Paleontology,  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  of  the  State.  He  continued  his  services  in  this  direction  at 
the  expense  of  the  appropriations  for  the  geological  department  until  I 
received  the  following  notice  from  your  office  : 

Regents'  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  4  Jan  1895 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  held  at  their  office  in  the  Capitol  in  Albany,  December  12 
1894,  the  following  action  was  taken  : 

Extracts  from  Official  Minutes 

Duplicates  for  schools.  It  was  found  that  the  State  Geologist  assigned 
to  the  labor  connected  with  gifts  of  duplicates  to  schools  an  amount  of 
time  and  assistance  greatly  in  excess  of  what  similar  collections  could  be 
bought  for  from  dealers. 

Voted,  That    no    farther   requests  for  specimens  from    the    duplicate 

collection  can  be  granted  till  there  is  an  appropriation  for  the  necessarv 

expenses  of  selecting,  labeling  and  packing. 

A  true  record.     Attest : 

MELVIL  DEWEY 

Secretary 
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Under  these  conditions  I  felt  that  I  could  no  longer  be  justified  in 
going  on  with  this  work,  and  so  notified  Mr.  Emmons. 

However  there  was  certain  work  necessary,  in  the  opening  of  boxes 
and  the  selection  of  specimens  to  fill  out  the  geological  series  in  our 
drawers  that  I  continued  Mr.  Emmons'  services  until  the  first  of  March. 

The  attention  of  your  board  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  these  school 
collections  are  still  uncompleted  and  that  the  services  of  a  good  man,  for 
a  few  months  only,  would  put  them  all  in  such  condition  that  you 
could  respond  to  requests  from  schools  for  sets  of  the  representative 
fossils  of  our  geological  formations. 

At  a  later  date,  March  20th,  I  received  the  following  from  the  office 
of  the  regents  : 

Regents  Office,  Albany,  N.  Y.   18  March  1895 

At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  held  at  their  office  in  the  capitol  in  Albany,  February  28, 
1895,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

Extracts  from  Official  Minutes 
Duplicate  specimens.  Resolved,  That  the  requests  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Union  college  and  the  Buffalo  high  school  for  a 
collection  of  specimens  from  duplicates  belonging  to  the  museum  be 
granted,  the  selection  to  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state 
geologist  and  all  the  expenses  to  be  borne  by  the  institutions. 

A  true  record.     Attest: 

MELVIL  DEWEY 
Sec7-etary 

But  one  of  these  a[)i)licants  has  availed  himself  of  this  permission. 
Prof  J.  J.  Stevenson  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
secured  a  large  and  fine  series  of  fossils,  such  as  the  institution  has 
seldom  given  away  before,  and  could  not  part  with  again  without  incur- 
ring material  loss.  Under  the  present  conditions,  while  no  provision  is 
made  by  the  regents  for  additions  to  the  collection  of  fossils,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  for  discontinuing  further  distri- 
bution of  specimens,  but  there  are  certainly  very  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  permitting  anyone  to  come  into  the  stores  of  this 
department  and  help  himself  to  what  he  wants.  Such  a  consideration 
Cannot  be  often  shown  without  seriously  imparing  the  integrity  and  ful- 
ness of  our  representation  of  the  fossils  of  New  York  State. 

Since  no  means  or  authority  are  provided  for  making  ac(iuisitions  by 
exchange,  collections  in  the  field  or  by  purchase,  very  few  additions  have 
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been  made  to  the  general  collections.  During  last  August  some  valuable 
specimens  of  fossil  reticulate  sponges  were  collected  by  Jacob  Van 
Deloo  and  Martin  Sheehy,  which  will  be  very  useful  for  the  especial 
study  of  these  organisms,  upon  which  a  volume  is  now  ready  for  the 
printer,  and  will  add  to  the  interest  and  imporlance  of  the  general 
collection. 

The  last  legislature  having  made  some  provision  for  the  prosecution 
of  geological  investigations,  work  of  this  kind  has  been  actively  for- 
warded. Mr.  D.  D.  Luther  has  continued  his  investigation  of  the 
geology  of  the  salt  and  salt-bearing  formations  and  has,  during  the  past 
field  season,  especially  studied  these  developments  in  Onondaga  county. 
Prof.  C.  S.  Prosser  has  followed  the  extension  and  distribution  of  the 
Oneonta  sandstone  and  the  division  of  the  upper  Devonian  from  the 
Chenango  river  eastward  to  Albany  county ;  and  Mr.  Clarke  has  spent 
some  time  in  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  Oneonta,  Ithaca  and  Port- 
age groups  from  the  Chenango  river  westward  to  Yates  county,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  accurate  delimitation  of  these  formations  upon  the 
geological  map.  Professors  J.  F.  Kemp,  of  Columbia  college,  H.  P. 
Cushing,  of  Adelbert  college,  and  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  of  Hamilton  college, 
have  studied  the  crystalline  rocks  in  Essex,  Chnton,  Jefferson  and  St. 
Lawrence  counties.  Mr.  Heiurich  Ries  has  made  a  structural  and 
economic  survey  of  Orange  county;  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  a  similar  survey 
of  Seneca  county,  and  Prof.  L  P.  Bishop  one  of  Erie  county.  These 
reports  will  be  communicated  during  the  coming  month. 

The  south-east  corner  room  in  the  basement  of  the  State  Hall,  which 
had  been  used  for  the  storfige  of  fossils  and  minerals,  has  been,  by  order 
of  your  board,  surrendered  to  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.  Such 
fossils  as  were  in  that  room  have  been  stored  elsewhere  in  our  already 
overcrowded  rooms. 

The  full  report  of  this  department  embracing   the  report  of  the   field 

assistants  will  be  communicated  to  the  legislature  during  the  early  part 

of  February. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  HALL 

State  Geologist  and  PaIeo?itologist. 
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To  the  Honorable  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York  : 

Gentlemen. —  I  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  you  the 
following  report : 

Specimens  of  plants  representing  the  flora  of  the  State  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  Botanist  in  the  counties  of  Albany,  Cayuga,  Essex,  Greene, 
Franklin,  Livingston,  Oneida,  Ontario,  Schoharie,  Schuyler,  Steuben, 
Seneca,  St.  Lawrence,  Suffolk,  Rensselaer,  Ulster  and  Warren. 

Specimens  have  been  contributed  that  were  collected  in  the  counties 
of  Albany,  Cayuga,  Essex,  Kings,  Queens  and  St.  La,wrence. 

The  whole  number  of  species  represented  by  specimens  added  to  the 
Herbarium  is  385,  of  which  251  belong  to  the  collections  of  the  Botanist 
and  34  to  those  contributed. 

The  whole  number  of  species  now  represented  in  the  Herbarium  for 
the  first  time  is  52,  of  which  40  belong  to  the  collections  made  by  the 
Botanist,  12  to  those  made  by  contributors. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  species  of  which  specimens  have  been  added 
is  marked  A. 

Specimens  have  been  received  from  32  contributors.  Many  of  these 
represent  species  not  yet  found  within  the  limits  of  our  State,  but  they 
are  valuable  for  reference,  comparison  and^study.  Several  of  them  rep- 
resent species  new  to  science. 

A  list  of  the  contributors  and  of  their  respective  contributions  is 
marked  B. 

A  record  of  species  not  before  officially  reported  as  belonging  to  our 
flora  and  descriptions  of  new  ones,  of  which  there  are  17,  all  fungi,  and 
all  except  two  belonging  to  the  collections  made  by  the  Botanist,  are 
marked  C. 

A  record  of  observations  on  species  previously  reported,  remarks  con- 
cerning them  and  descriptions  of  new  varieties  will  be  found  marked  D. 

In  Sylloge  Fungorum  234  species  of  the  genus  Collybia  are  described. 
In  our  State  34  species  have  been  found,  and  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  21  other  species,  making  55  in  all.  The  members  of  this  genus 
differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and  several  of  them  approach  so 
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closely  to  allied  genera  that  the  line  of  separation  is  not  always  clear.  It 
has,  therefore,  seemed  especially  important  to  collate  our  species  and 
revise  the  descriptions  and  the  arrangement  in  order  to  remove  as  much 
as  possible  the  difficulties  attending  their  study. 

In  doing  this,  the  plan  adopted  in  similar  cases  in  previous  reports  has 
been  followed.  An  analytical  key  to  the  tribes  has  been  given  and  also 
one  for  the  species  of  each  tribe.  The  descriptions  have  been  revised 
and  the  spore  measurements  recorded.  It  is  believed  that  these  analytical 
tables  will  greatly  facilitate  the  tracing  of  any  species  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  system  and  to  its  description.  Similar  tables  for  our  extralimital  species 
have  been  added.     This  monograph  of  the  genus  Collybia  is  marked  E. 

In  pursuing  the  investigations  of  our  fungous  flora  and  in  testing  the 
edible  qualities  of  some  of  our  mushrooms,  lo  species  have  been  added 
to  the  list  of  those  available  for  food.  Samples  of  all  of  these  have  been 
eaten  by  myself  with  pleasure  and  perfect  safety,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  classing  them  as  edible.  Colored  figures  of  these  in  natural  size  have 
been  prepared  on  five  plates  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  contained 
in  the  last  report  and  numbered  continuously  with  them.  Descriptions 
of  these  species  have  been  written  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the 
edible  fungi  in  that  report,  to  which  they  properly  form  a  supplement. 

By  reason  of  the  unpleasant  experience  of  an  esteemed  correspondent 
who  is  an  enthusiast  in  mushroom  experimentation,  I  am  able  to  add  a 
plate  and  a  description  of  an  unwholesome  species.  Its  quality  is  such 
as  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  it  is  not  fatal  in  its  effects  as 
those  are  which  are  commonly  denominated  poisonous.  After  the  sys- 
tem has  rejected  the  offending  material  it  soon  recovers  its  usual  tone. 

These  descriptions  constitute  a  part  of  the  report  marked  F. 

A  duplicate  set  of  models  of  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms,  repre- 
senting 2 1  species,  has  been  generously  donated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  to  the  New  York  State  Museum.  These 
models  are  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  that  department  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  they  will  form  an  interesting  and  instructive 
addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Museum. 
But  space  is  lacking,  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  Herbarium,  for  the 
proper  exhibition  of  these  models.  For  the  same  reason  a  part  of  the 
State  Museum  exhibit  of  specimens  of  fungi  yet  remains  packed  in  boxes. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that,  if  possible,  more  ample  space  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Botanical  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Albany,  T/z/f  r,  1895.  CHAS.  H.  PECK. 
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(A.) 
PLANTS  ADDED  TO  THE  HERBARIUM. 

Neiv  to  the  Herbarium. 


Tilia  heterophylla  Vent. 

T.      pubescens  Ait. 

Monarda  Clinopodia  L. 

Polygonum  Rayi  Babins;. 

Potamogeton  lateralis  Morotit^. 

Bromus  mollis  L. 

Festuca  ovina  L. 

Dicranodontium  longirostre  B.  dr*  .S". 

Didymoi'lon  cylindricus  B .  ct'  S. 

Fissidens  decipiens  De  Not. 

Jungermannia  Michauxii  Web. 

Caliciui      richiale  Ach. 

Tricholoma  lugubre  Pk. 

T.  leucocephaloides  Pk. 

T.  melaleucum  Pers. 

Clitocybe  robusta  Pk. 

Omphalia  rustica  />'. 

O.  albidula  Pk. 

Clitopilus  Underwoodii  Pk. 

Eccilia  nivea  Pk. 

Hebeloma  gregarium  Pk. 

Naucoria  temulenta  Pr. 

Coprinus  stenocoleus  Lindb. 

Russula  cutefracta  Cke. 

Polyporus  perplexus  Pk. 

Poria  contigua  Fr. 

Hydnum  rimulosum  Pk. 


Hymenochafte  simulans  Pk. 
Corticium  lactescens  Berk. 
Coniophora  EUisii  Cke. 
Hymenula  Galii  Pk. 
Anthurus  borealis  Burt. 
I.ycoperdon  crelatum  Bull. 
L.  Turneri  E.  d^  E. 

L.  Muscorum  Morg. 

L.  elongatum  Berk. 

L.  rimulatum  Pk. 

yEcidium  hepaticatum  Schw. 
Coniothecium  saccharinum  Pk. 
C.  intricatum  Pk 

Septogloeum  Ulmi  Pk. 
Vermicularia  phlogina  Fa  inn. 
Haplosporella  Tilia;  Pk. 
Septoria  Lactucce  Pass. 
Torula  colliculosa  B.  &>  C. 
Streptothrix  fusca  Cd. 
Exoascus  confusus  Atk. 
E.  communis  Sadeb. 

Taphrina  bacteriosperma  Johan. 
Stegia  Caricis  Pk. 
Lecanidion  acericolum  Atk. 
Rosellinia  Linderse  Pk. 
CliKtomium  contortum  Pk. 


Not 

Anemone  Virginiana  Z. 

A.  cylindrica  Gr. 

Cimicifuga  racemosa  Nutt. 

Barbarea  vulgaris  R.  Br. 

Arabis  lyrata  L. 

Capsella  Bursa-pastoris  Mcench. 

Cardamine  hirsuta  L. 

Viola  canina  L. 

V.       cucullata  Ait. 

V.       pedata  L. 

V.       lanceolata  L. 

Stellaria  borealis  Bigel. 

S.  longifolia  Miihl. 

Dianthus  barbatus  L. 


New  to  the  Herbariidin. 

Asimina  triloba  Diinal. 

Helianthemum  Canadense  Mx. 

Hypericum  Ascyron  L. 

Lechea  minor  L. 

L.  intermedia  Leggett. 

Tilia  Americana  L. 

Rhamnus  cathartica  Z. 

Acer  saccharinum  Wang. 

A.       rubrum  Z. 

A.       spicatum  Lam. 

Claytonia  Caroliniana  Mx. 

Vicia  sativa  Z. 

Lupinus  perennis  Z. 

Cassia  Marilandica  Z. 
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Desmodium  acuminatum  DC. 

D.  cuspidatum  T.  &f  G. 

D.  paniculatum  DC. 

D.  Canadense  DC. 

Fragaria  Virginiana  Mill. 

Rubus  villosus  Ait. 

R.  Canadensis  Z. 

R.  hispidus  Z. 

R.  Millspaughii  Britton. 

Rosa  blanda  Ait. 

R.       lucida  Ehrh. 

Crataegus  tomentosa  Z. 

C.  Oxyacantha  Z. 

Pyrus  coronaria  Z. 

P.         arbutifolia  Z. 

Amelanchier  Canadensis  T.  <Sr*  G. 

Saxifraga  Virginiensis  Mx. 

Ribes  prostratum  U  Her. 

CEnothera  biennis  Z. 

Gaura  biennis  Z. 

Epilobium  lineare  Muhl. 

E.  Hornemanni  Reich. 

E.  coloratum  Muhl. 

E.  adenocaulon  Haussk. 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus  Mx. 

Viburnum  cassinoides  Z. 

Cicuta  bulbifera  Z. 

Pimpinella  integerrima  B  &"  H. 

Thaspium  barbinode  A'utt. 

Zizia  cordata  DC. 

Heracleum  lanatum  A[x. 

Sinm  cicuta^folium  Gmel. 

Galium  trifidum  Z. 

G.  asprellum  Mx. 

G.  Kamtschaticum  Stell. 

Aster  umbellatus  Mill. 

A.        acuminatus  iJ/jr. 

A.        longifolius  Lam. 

A.        Novi-Belgii  Z. 

A.        Tradescanti  Z. 

A.        vimineus  Laoi. 

A.        diffusus  /4«Z 

A.        prenanthoides  Muhl. 

Solidago  humilis  Pursh. 

S.  patula  Muhl. 

S.  serotina  Ait. 

S.  juncea  ////. 


Solidago  ulmifolia,  Muhl 
S.  Canadensis  Z. 

Rudbeckia  hirta  Z. 
Helianthus  divaricatus  Z. 
H.  strumosus  Z. 

Heliopsis  lasvis  Pers. 
Polymnia  Canadensis  Z. 
Senecio  Robbinsii  Oates. 
Bidens  cernua  Z. 
Erechtites  hieracifolia  Raf. 
Centaurea  Cyanus  Z. 
Krigia  Virginica  Willd. 
Hieracium  venosum  Z. 
H.  aurantiacum  Z. 

Lactuca  Scariola  Z. 
L  leucophxa  Gr. 

Vaccinium  corymbosum  Z. 
V.  Pennsylvanicum  Lam. 

V.  Oxycoccus  Z. 

Andromeda  Mariana  Z. 
Kalmia  latifolia  Z. 
Pyrola  elliptica  N^utt. 
Monotropa  uniflora  Z. 
Lysimachia  striata  Ait. 
Verbascum  Blattaria  Z. 
Linaria  Canadensis  Dum. 
Mimulus  alatus  Ait. 
Gerardia  quercifolia  Pursh. 
Polemonium  cceruleum  Z. 
Gentiana  quinqueflora  Lam, 
I'hryma  leptostachya  Z. 
Ilyssopus  officinalis  Z. 
Mentha  arvensis  Z. 
Stachys  aspera  Mx. 
-S.  paiustris  Z. 

Calamintha  Clinopodium  Beiith. 
Monarda  fistulosa  Z. 
Blephilia  ciliata  Raf. 
Cynoglossum  officinale  Z. 
.■  Amarantus  retroflexus  Z. 
Humulus  lupulus  Z. 
Rumex  crispus  Z. 
R.  Briltanica  Z. 

Polygonum  tcnue  j\fx. 
P.  aviculare  Z. 

P.  incarnatum  jC//. 

P.  Pennsylvanicum  /„ 
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Polygonum  Hartwrightii   Gr. 
Euphorbia  Cyparissias  L. 
Convolvulus  Sepium  L. 
Juglans  nigra  Z. 
Quercus  obtusiloba  Mx. 
Betula  lutea  Mx. 

B.  populifolia  Ait. 
Populus  monilifera  Ait. 
P.  heterophylla  L. 
Salix  sericea  Marsh. 

S.       rostrata  Rich. 
Picea  nigra  Lk. 
Thuja  occidentalis  Z. 
Naias  flexilis  R.  &"  S. 
N.       marina  Z. 
Arissema  triphyllum  Torr. 
Allium  cernuum  Roth. 
Smilax  herbacea  Z. 
S.  rotundifolia  Z. 

Microstylis  ophioglossoides  Nutt. 
Habenaria  psycodes  Gr. 
Cypripedium  acaule  Ait. 
Sisyrinchium  angustifolium  Mill. 
Potamogeton  lucens  Z. 
P.  filiformis  Pers. 

P.  pectinatus  Z. 

P.  perfoliatus  Z. 

P.  heterophyllus  Schreb. 

P.  Spirillus  Tucktn. 

P.  diversifolius  Raf. 

P.  pusillus  Z. 

P.  Nuttallii  C.  6r»  S. 

P.  lonchites  Tuckm. 

Juncus  trifidus  Z. 
J.  Canadensis  J.  Gay. 

Scirpus  sylvaticus  Z. 
•S.  microcarpus  Presl. 

S.  atrovirens  Muhl. 

S.  polyphyllus  Vahl. 

S.  csespitosus  Z. 

Eriophorum  cyperinum  Z. 
Eleocharis  palustris  R.  Br. 
Carex  polytrichoides  Muhl. 

C.  vulpinoidea  Mx. 
C.         stipata  Muhl. 

C.  Muhlenbergii  Schk. 
C.         rosea  Schk. 


Carex  tenella  Schk. 

C.         canescens  Z. 

C.         sterilis  Willd. 

C.         interior  Bailey. 

C.         seorsa  Howe. 

C.         scoparia  Schk. 

C.         mirabilis  Dew. 

C.         straminea  Willd. 

C.         tribuloides  IVahl. 

C.         foenea  /F/Z/rf. 

C.         albolutescens  Schw. 

C.         stricta  Zaw. 

C.         aperta  Boott. 

C.         crinita  Lam. 

C.  gynandra  Schw. 

C.         Magellanica  Za;;/. 

C.         pallescens  Z. 

C.         grisea  IVahl. 

C.         virescens  Muhl. 

C.         platyphylla  Carey. 

C.         digitalis  /F///^/. 

C.         laxiflora  Lam. 

C.  Emmonsii  Dew. 

C.         Pennsylvanica  Lam. 

C,         arctata  Boott. 

C.         flava  Z. 

C"         filiformis  Z. 

C.         lanuginosa  Mx. 

C.         vestita  J-F/Z/a'. 

C.         striata  Mx. 

C.         riparia  Curt, 

C.         comosa  Boott. 

C.  hystricina  Willd. 

C.         tentaculata  Muhl. 

C.         Baileyi  Britton. 

C.         intumescens  Rudge. 

C.         lupulina  Muhl. 

C.         folliculata  Z. 

C.  Michauxiana  Bceckl. 

Panicum  dichotomum  Z. 

Leersia  Virginica  Willd. 

Hierochloe  borealis  i?.  (Sr'  6", 

H.  alpina  R.  &=  S. 

Alopecurus  geniculatus  Z. 

Agrostis  canina  Z, 

Oryzopsis  asperifolia  A/x. 

Deschampsia  flexuosa  Trin. 
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Eragrostis  minor  Host. 
Poa  compressa  L. 
P.     laxa  Hxnke. 
P.     serotina  Ehrh. 
P.     pratensis  Z. 
Glyceria  nervata  Trin. 
G.  fluitans  R.  Br. 

Festuca  tenella  IVilld. 
F.  duriuscula  L. 

Triticum  vulgare  Vi liars. 
Bromus  ciliatus  L. 
Lolium  perenne  Z. 
Agropyrum  repens  Bv. 
Elymus  Canadensis  Z. 
E.  striatus  IVilld. 

Aspidium  spinulosum  Sw. 
Cystopteris  fragilis  Bernh. 
Phegopteris  Dryopteris  Fee. 
Botrychium  lanceolatum  Angst. 
Lycopodium  annotinum  Z. 
L.  inundatum  Z. 

Distichium  capillaceum  B.  ^^  S. 
Dicranum  viride  Schp. 
D.  polycarpum  Ehrh. 

D.  montanum  Hedw. 

Racomitrium  aciculare  Brid. 
R.  fasciculare  Brid. 

R.  niicrocarpum  Brid. 

R.  Sudeticum  B.  6"  .S". 

Bryum  elongatum  Dicks. 
Myurella  Careyana  Snll. 
Plagiothecium  turfaceum  Lindb. 
Hypnum  aduncum  Hedw. 
H.  montanum  IVih. 

Buxliaumia  indusiata  Brid. 
Amanita  muscaria  Z. 
Lepiota  Americana  Pk. 
L.  aniiantliina  Scop. 

Tricholonia  decorosum  Pk. 
T.  fumidellum  Pk. 

T.  terreuni  Schceff. 

Collyl)ia  platyphylla  Fr. 
C.  butyracea  Bull. 

Mycena  alcalina  Fr. 
Pleurotus  ostreatus  Jacq. 
Pluteus  patricius  Schiilz. 
Plioliota  autumnalis  Pk. 


Agaricus  arvensis  Schceff. 
A.  subrufescens  Pk. 

Hypholoma  perplexum  Pk. 
Psilocybe  limicola  Pk.  "" 
Coprinus  comatus  Fr. 

C.  atramentarius  Fr, 
Cortinarius  cinnamomeus  Fr. 
Paxillus  involutus  Fr. 
Hygrophorus  fuligineus  Frost. 
H.  psittacinus  Fr. 
H.                     nitidus  B,  Ssr  C. 
Cantharellus  aurantiacus  Fr. 
Lactarius  Indigo  Schw. 

L.  aquifluus  Pk. 

L,  glyciosmus  Fr. 

Boletinus  pictus  Pk. 

Boletus  edulis  Bull. 

Polyporus  brumalis  Fr. 

P.  Schweinitzii  Pr. 

P.  pergamenus  Fr. 

P.  csesius  Fr. 

P.  fragrans  Pk. 

Poria  vulgaris  Fr. 

Phlebia  radiata  Fr.      , 

Irpex  lacteus  Fr. 

Porothelium  fimbriatum  Fr. 

Phyllosticta  vagans  Pk. 

Darluca  filum  Cast. 

Sphferopsis  malorum  Pk. 

Entomosporium  maculatum  Lev. 

Septoria  Wilsoni  Clint. 

Gloeosporium  Lindemuthianum  S.  iSr"  M. 

Septomyxa  persicina  Sacc. 

yEcidium  pyratum  Schiv. 

^.  Grossularite  Schum. 

yE.  Asterum  Schw. 

J^.  Clematidis  DC. 

-E.  Podophylli  Schw 

Peridermium  balsameum  Pk. 

Cajoma  nitens  Schw. 

Ustilago  Maydis  Cd. 

U.  utriculosa  Tul. 

U.  longissima  Tul. 

Doassansia  Alismatis  Corn. 

D.  SagittariiE  Fisch. 
Sphacelothcca  Hydropiperis  De  By. 
Uromyces  Ilyperici  Schw. 
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Uromyces  Terebinthi  Jl'int. 
Puccinia  Polygoni  Fcrs. 


P. 

Circreae  Pers. 

p. 

Sorghi  Sckiv. 

p.  • 

Pimpinellpe  Lk. 

p. 

Hieracii  Mc.rL 

p. 

Asteris  Dnhy. 

p. 

Caricis  Reb. 

p. 

angustata  Pk. 

Cystopus  Candidas  Lev. 

Penicillium  e;laucum  Lk. 

Ramularia  Armoracire  Fckl. 
Peronospora  Potentillae  De  By. 
Monilia  fructigena  Pers. 
Streptothrix  atra  B.  &^  C. 
Rhinotrichum  ramosissimum  B.  (^  C. 
Exoascus  deformans  FcH. 
Rhytisma  acerinum  Fr. 
Bulgaria  inquinans  Fr. 
Erysiphe  communis  Fr. 
Claviceps  purpurea  Tul. 


(B.) 
CONTRIBUTORS  AND  THEIR  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Britton, 

Sphagnum  squarrosum  Pers. 
Rhabdoweisia  denticulata  B.  <^  S. 
Cynodontium  polycarpum  Schp. 
Dicranum  montanum  LLedzu. 
D.  viride  Schp. 

D.  longifolium  LLedw. 

D.  fuscescens  Turn. 

D.  ful vellum  Sm. 

Dicranodontium  longirostre  B.  &=  S. 
Fissidens  decipiens  De  Not. 
Distichium  capillaceum  LLedw. 
Blindia  acuta  B.  &f  S. 
Didymodon  cylindricus  B.  &-=  S. 
Tortula  tortuosa  Ehrh. 
Grimmia  conferta  Funk. 
G.  ovata  IV.  &^  M. 

Hedwigia  ciliata  Ehrh. 
Schistostega  osmundacea  W.  ^  M. 
Racomitrium  aciculare  Brid. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Racomitrium  fasciculare  Brid. 
R.  microcarpum  Brid. 

R.  Sudeticum  B.  ^  S. 

Ulota  crispa  Brid. 
U.       Hutchinsise  Schp. 
Bartramia  pomiformis  LLidw. 
Webera  elongata  Schtvcegr. 
Mnium  punctatum  Liedw. 
Fontinalis  Dalecarlica  B.  ^^  S. 
Homalia  trichomanoides  B.  dr"  6". 
Myurella  Careyana  Siill. 
Plagiothecium  turfaceum  Lindb. 
P.  pulchellum  Dicks. 

Limnobium  montanum  Wils. 
Hypnum  aduncum  LLedzv. 
H.  triquetrum  L. 

H.  cuspidatum  L. 

H.  umbratum  Ehrh. 

H.  recurvans  SchwcEgr. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Anthony,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Rudbeckia  hirta  L.  I    Arissema  triphyllum  Torr. 

Cirsium  lanceolatum  Scop.  \ 

Miss  A.  Robena  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
E.  M.  Wilcox,  Columbus,  O. 


Amanita  mappa  Fr. 


Anemone  dichotoma  Z. 
Ranunculus  ambigens  IVats. 
R.  Pennsylvanicus  L. 

R.  recurvatus  Poir. 


Ranunculus  fascicularis  IVilld. 
R.  acris  L. 

R.  aquatilis  L. 

Aquilegia  Canadensis  L. 
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Delphinium  Consolida  Z. 

Arabis  patens  Sull. 

A.  confinis  Wats. 

Hesperis  matronalis  Z. 

Draba  vema  Z. 

Lepidium  campestre  Br. 

Thelopodium  pinnatifidum  Wats. 

Nymphffia  odorata  Ait. 

Corydalis  flavula  DC. 

Solea  concolor  Ging. 

Viola  palmata  Z. 

V.        rostrata  Ptirsh. 

V.        striata  Ait. 

V.        Canadensis  Z. 

V.        tricolor  Z. 

Stellaria  pubera  Mx. 

S.  longifolia  Miihl. 

Arenaria  lateriflora  Z. 

Silene  antirrhina  Z. 

Lychnis  vespertina  Sibth. 

Hibiscus  Moscheutos  Z. 

Malva  moschata  Z. 

Oxalis  acetosella  Z. 

Floerkea  proserpinacoides  WilU. 

Geranium  Robertianum  Z. 

Rhamnus  alnifolia  VHer. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron  Z. 

Polygala  sanguinea  Z. 

Cercis  Canadensis  Z. 


Desmodium  canescens  Z>C. 
Dalibarda  repens  Z. 
Potentilla  recta  Z. 
Rubus  odoratus  Z. 
Anaphalis  margaritacea  B.  Ss^  H. 
Actinella  acaulis  Nutt. 
Ledum  latifolium  Ait. 
Lobelia  Kalmiae  Z. 
L.  cardinalis  Z. 

Mentha  aquatica  Z. 
Monarda  didyma  Z. 
Clintonia  umbellata  Torr 
Medeola  Virginica  Z. 
Trillium  nivale  Rid. 
Cypripedium  spectabile  Siv. 
Habenaria  orbiculata  Torr. 
H.  psycodes  Gr. 

Conocephalus  conicus  Dtim. 
Cephalozia  curvifolia  Diim. 
Frullania  Eboracensis  Lehm. 
F.  Asagrayana  Alont. 

F.  fragilifolia   Tayl. 

Jungermannia  Schraderi  Mont. 
Porella  platyphylla  Lindb. 
Trichocolea  tomentella  Diim. 
Polyporus  applanatus  Wallr. 
^^icidium  Podophylli  Schio. 
Microsphseria  Euphorbi;^  B.  ^  C. 


Charles  Atwood,  j\L  D.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 
/Ecidium  hepaticatum  Sc/iw. 


Montia  fontana  Z. 
Euphrasia  officinalis  L. 
Polygonum   Rayi  Bab. 
Salix  balsamifera  Barratt. 
Agropyrum  glaucum  R.  ^ 


E.  C.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 
Glyceria  laxa  Scrib. 


S. 


G.  angustata  Fr. 

Carex  panicea  Z. 
C.         vulgaris  Fr. 
C.         Magellanica  Lam. 


^^■il]ialll  Ilerbst,  M.  D.,  Trexlertown,  Pa. 
Amanita  csesarea  Scop. 
A.  phalloides  Fr. 

A.  pantherina  DC. 

A.  strobiliformis  Vitt. 

Amanitopsis  vaginata  Rose. 
Hypholoma  perplexum  Pk. 


Russula  flavida  Frost. 
R.  sordida  Pk. 

R.  compacta  Frost. 

Boletus  incurvus  Pk. 
Sparassis  Herbstii  Pk. 
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Amanita  muscaria  L. 
Agaricus  arvensis  Schoeff. 
A.  subrufescens  Tk 


William  Hailes,  M.  D.,  Albany,  N.  V. 

Boletus  edulis  Bull. 
Lycoperdon  giganteum  Batsch. 
L.  cyathiforme  Bosc. 


J.  J.  Davis,   JNI.  D.,   Racine,  Wis. 
Uromyces  minimus  Davis.  \  Doassansia  ranunculina  Davis 

H.  \V.  Harkness,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lycoperdon  sculptum  Hark. 

Ellis  B.  Noyes,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Plasmopara  Geranii  B.  &=  De  T.  \  yEcidium  Fraxini  Scliw. 


Puccinia  Parkeri-e  D. 


Amanita  muscaria  L. 
Lepiota  Americana  Pk. 
L.  naucinoides  Pk. 


E.   W.   D.   Holway,   Decorah,   Iowa. 
H. 

W.   P^othingham,   Albany,   N.   Y. 

Lycoperdon  ccelatum  Bull. 


giganteum  Batsch. 
eloncatum  Berk. 


John  D.  Parsons,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lycoperdon  giganteum  Batsch. 

F    D.  Kelsey,  Oberlin,  O. 
Phlox  Kelseyi  Britton. 

J.   G.   Xickerson,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y, 
Clitocybe  multiceps  Pk.  \       Tricholoma  melaleucum  Peis. 

E.  A.  Burt,  East  Gahvay,  N.  Y. 

Isoetes  riparia  Eiigehn.  Anthurus  borealis  Burt. 

I.  Tuckermani  Bratin. 

Polyporus  anceps  Pk. 

Berry  Benson,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Hydnangium  carneum  U'allr.  \    Rhizopogon  luteolus  Tul. 

John  K.  Small,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Yalsa  leucostomoides  Pk. 
Pleospora  Culmorum  Cke. 


Polygonum  litorale  Lk. 


P. 

Persicaria  L. 

P. 

p. 

Hydropiper  L. 

P. 

P. 

hydropiperoides  Mx. 

P. 

p. 

Convolvulus  Z. 

P. 

p. 

Virginianum  Z. 

P. 

p. 

emersum  Britton 

P. 

p. 

tenue  J/r. 

P. 

p. 

sagittatum  Z. 

Po 

p. 

orientale  Z. 

Fa 

Polygonum  incarnatum  Ell. 

Careyi  Olney. 

ramosissimum  Mx. 

erectum  Z. 

scandens  Z. 

cilinode  Mx 

aviculare  Z. 

punctatum  Ell. 
Polygonella  articulatum  Meisn. 
Fagopyrum  esculentum  Mcench. 
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Charles  A.   Davis,  Alma,  Mich. 
Merulius  lacrymans  Fr.  \  Aspergillus  griseus  Lk. 

Howard  S.  Xeiman,  Albany,  X.  V. 
Coprinus  comatus  Fr. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood,  Greencastle,   Ind. 

Poria  xanthospora  Unci.  \  Gyromitra  brunnea  Und. 

David  F.   Day,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
Arceuthobium  pusilluni  Pk. 

Prof.   Geo.  F.   Atkinson,   Ithaca,   N.  V. 

Corticium  lactescens  Berk.  I  Poria  homajma  Berk. 

Lecanidion  acericolum  Aik.  ' 

Elam  Bartholomew,   Rockport,   Kansas. 
Coprinus  calyptratus  Pk.  \  Cladosporium  brevipus  E.  6^  E, 

Prof.  J.   Macoun,   Ottawa,   Can. 
Lycoperdon  Bellii  Pk. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Waghorne,  St.   Tohns,  Newfld. 


Boletinus  borealis  Pk. 
Polyporus  versicolor  Fr. 
Coryneum  abietinum  E  .&"  E. 
Excipulina  obscura  Pk. 
Scolecotrichum  graminis  Fckl. 
Aspergillus  subgriseus  Pk. 


Leptoglossum  latum  Pk. 
Barlsea  lacunosa  E.  &"  E. 
Scleroderris  amphibola  Gill. 
Valsa  brevis  Pk. 
Omphalia  semivestipes  Pk. 


Prof.   A.  J.   McClatchie,   Pasadena,  Cal. 


Lepiota  fulvodisca  Pk. 
Clitocybe  pusilla  Pk. 
CoUybia  albogrisea  Pk. 
Mycena  elegantula  Pk. 
Volvaria  speciosa  Fr. 
Entoloma  ferruginans  Pk. 
Leptonia  edulis  Pk.  ■ 
Eccilia  nigricans  Pk. 
Pholiota  anomala  Pk. 


Hebeloma  foedatum  Pk. 
Pluteolus  luteus  Pk. 
Tubaria  pallescens  Pk. 
Cortinarius  virgatus  Pk. 
Agaricus  Californicus  Pk. 
Stropharia  bilamellata  Pk. 
Hypholonia  longipes  Pk. 
Panseolus  digressus  Pk. 
P.  intermedins  Pk, 


Melasmia  imitans  Pk. 
Chx'tomium  contort um  J'k. 


Prof.    M.  A.    Howe,   Berkeley,   Cal. 
F.  C.  Stewart,  Jamaica,  X.  V. 


Department  of  Agriculture,   Washington,  D.   C. 
Models. 
Amanita  phalloidcs  Fr.  i    Amanita  stroliiliformis  Fr. 

A.  muscaria  Z.  Amanito])sis  vaginata  {Bull). 

A.  cKsarea  Scop.  Armillaria  nieliea  Vak/. 
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Lepiota  procera  Scop.  \    Russula  alutacea  Fr. 


Pholiota  proecox  Pers. 
Cortinarius  turmalis  Fr. 
Agaricus  campester  L. 
Coprinus  comatus  Fr. 
Lactarius  Indigo  Schw. 
Cantharellus  cibafius  />-. 
Russula  virescens  Fr. 


R.  heterophylla  Fr. 

R.  emetica  Fr. 

Boletus  luridus  Schaff. 
Polyporus  sulphureus  Fr. 
Morchella  conica  Pers. 
M.  esculenta  (Z). 


Jacob  VanDeloo,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Tubers  of  Cyperus  esctilentus  in  potatoes. 

(C.) 

SPECIES  NOT  BEFORE  REPORTED. 

Tilia  heterophylla  Ve^it. 
By  the  roadside  on  the  east  shore  of  Canadice  lake  near  the  outlet. 
The  tree  referred  to  in  this  species  has  globose  fruit  and  leaves  whitened 
beneath  with  a  close  persistent  pubescence,  but  the  leaves  are  smaller 
than  the  dimensions  usually  attributed  to  T.  hcteropJiylla.  If  we  follow 
the  classification  of  the  Manual  and  of  Sargeant's  Trees  of  North 
America  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  this  specie?,  for  in  these  works 
T.  Americana  is  limited  to  forms  having  ovoid  fruit.  Prof.  Edwards 
reports  this  tree  as  occurring  on  the  shores  of  Chautauqua  lake.  The 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  have  hitherto  been  published  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  species. 

Tilia  pubescens  Ait. 

Between  Canadice  and  Hemlock  lakes.  August.  Our  specimens 
exhibit  the  small  leaves  and  globose  fruit  attributed  to  this  species,  but  the 
leaves  are  as  glabrous  beneath  as  in  7"  Americana.  These  three  species 
are  evidently  closely  allied  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  a  close  study  of 
them  should  reveal  connecting  forms.  Indeed  the  forms  here  noticed 
appear  to  be  of  this  character,  for  in  neither  case  do  they  fully  agree  with 
the  typical  form  of  the  species.  T.  pubescens,  according  to  Sargeant,  has 
been  found  on  Long  Island  by  E.  S.  MilUer. 

Monarda  Clinopodia  Z* 

Dry  rocky  hillsides  near  Rathboneville,  Steuben  county.     August. 

Polygonum  Rayi  Bab. 

Menands.  June.  In  our  specimens  the  foliage  resembles  somewhat 
that  of/',  erectum,  but  the  plant  is  prostrate  in  its  mode  of  growth. 
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Potamogeton  lateralis  Morong. 

Hemlock  and  Canadice  lakes.  August.  Abundant  in  Hemlock  lake 
near  the  inlet,  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  lake.  It  forms  dense 
masses,  has  long  internodes  and  is  stiff  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  Sterile 
plants  with  floating  leaves  were  rare  in  this  lake  but  more  plentiful  in 
Canadice  lake.  Plants  bearing  gemmiparous  reproductive  buds  were 
frequent. 

Dicranodontium  longirostre  B.  er'  S. 

Decayed  wood.  Adirondack  mountains.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Brittoti.  The 
specimens  are  without  fruit. 

Fissidens  decipiens  De  Not. 
Avalanche  Pass,  Adirondack  mountains.     Mrs.  Britton.     Sterile. 

Didymodon  cylindricus  B.  &-'  S. 
Cliffs  of  Avalanche  Pass.     Mrs.  Britton     Sterile. 

Jungermannia  Michauxii   Web. 
Decaying  pine  trunks.     Adirondack  mountains.     September. 

Calicium  trichiale  Ach. 
Prostrate  trunks  of  pine.     Adirondack  mountains.     September. 

Tricholoma  lugubre  7i.  sp. 

Usually  caespitose;  pileus  conve.v,  often  irregular  or  repand  and 
lobed  on  the  margin,  glabrous,  moist  in  wet  weather,  smoky-brown  or 
grayish-brown,  involute  on  the  margin,  flesh  white;  lamella;  narrow, 
thin,  close,  almost  free,  whitish ;  stem  short,  glabrous,  solid,  white ; 
spores  globose,  .00024  in.  broad. 

Pileus  1.5  to  3  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  4  to  6  lines  thick. 

Bare  ground  under  hemlock  trees,  Tsiiga  Canadoisis.  Deans  Mills. 
October. 

The  closer  narrower  lamellse  not  assuming  reddish  tints,  the  short  stem 
and  globose  spores  will  separate  this  species  from  T.  tumiditm. 

Tricholoma  leucocephaloides  //.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  convex,  glabrous,  obtuse  or  umbonate,  hygrophanous 
grayish-brown  when  moist,  white  or  whitish  when  dry,  flesh  white,  taste 
farinaceous;  lamellae  moderately  close,  adnate  or  slightly  emarginate, 
whitish ;    stem  equal   or  slightly  tapering  upward,   glabrous,   sometimes 
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slightly  mealy  at  the  top,  solid,  whitish  ;  spores  qlliptical  .0002  to  .00024 
in.  long.  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  1.5  to  2.5  in.  broad;  stem  1.5  to  2.5  in.  long,  3  to  4  lines  thick. 

Ground  under  pine  trees.     Delmar.     October. 

This  species  is  allied  to  T.  leucocephahun,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
spores,  its  hygrophanous  pileus  and  its  solid  stem. 

Tricholoma  melaleucum  Pcrs. 
Ground  among  weeds.     Long  Island.     October.     J.  G.  Nkkerson. 

Clitocybe  robusta  n.  sp. 

Pileus  thick,  firm,  at  first  convex,  soon  plane  or  slightly  depressed  in 
the  center,  glabrous,  white,  the  margin  at  first  involute  or  decurved, 
naked,  flesh  white ;  lamellae  narrow,  close,  decurrent,  whitish ;  stem 
stout,  rather  short,  solid,  glabrous,  equal  or  slightly  tapering  upward, 
often  with  a  bulbous  base,  white;  spores  elliptical,  .0003  in.  long,  .00016 
to  .0002  broad. 

Pileus  3  to  4  in.  broad;  stem  i  to  2  in.  long,  8  to  12  lines  thick. 

Woods  among  fallen  leaves.  Catskill  mountains.  September  to 
November. 

This  large  and  robust  fungus  is  closely  allied  to  Clitocybe  Candida  Bres, 
from  which  it  ditlers  in  the  naked  margin  of  the  pileus,  the  absence  of 
any  marked  odor  and  especially  in  the  more  elliptical  shape  of  its  spores. 
The  same  plant  has  been  collected  in  Maryland  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Atwater 
who  considers  it  edible,  having  eaten  it  with  satisfaction  and  safety. 

Omphalia  albidula  n.  sp. 

Pileus  thin,  convex,  glabrous,  umbilicate,  distantly  striate,  whitish; 
lamellae  broad,  distant,  decurrent,  white ;  stem  slender,  glabrous  or  some- 
times slightly  mealy  at  the  top,  strigose-hairy  at  the  base,  solid,  white  or 
whitish  ;  spores  subelliptical,  apiculate  at  one  end,  .0003  to  .0004  in.  long, 
.0002  to  .00024  broad. 

Pileus  3  to  4  lines  broad;  stem  8  to  12  lines  long,  scarcely  halt  a  line 
thick. 

Bark  of  deciduous  trees.     Mechanicville.     October. 

The  solid  stem  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  species. 

Omphalia  rustica  Fr. 

Sandy  soil  and  heathy  places.  Delmar.  October.  I  find  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  spores  of  the  European  plant.  In  our  specimens  they  are 
elliptical,  .0003  to  .0004  in.  long.  .00016  to  .0002  broad. 
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Clitopilus  Underwoodii  n.  sp. 

Pileus  rather  thin  but  fleshy,  nearly  plane  or  slightly  depresse.    ^^ 

center,  even,  whitish ;    lamellae   narrow,   close,    slightly    decurrer  j^^^ 

flesh-colored ;  stem  rather  short,  equal  or  slightly  tapering  upwan  ,^^ 

whitish;  spores  subglobose,  .00016  to  .0002  in.  long.  , 

Pileus  6  to  18  hnes  broad;  stem  about  i  inch  long  and  2  Hnes  thi.     ., 

Syracuse  and  Jamesville.     September  and  October.    L.  M.  Underw 

From  the  resemblance  of  our  plant  to  Cooke's  figure  599,  r,>present 

a  variety  of  C.  siilbocephala,  it  was  referred  in  the  Forty- third  Repor 

18,  to  this  species  as  a  variety.     But  the  variety  figured  by  Cook 

since  been  shown  to  be  quite  distinct  from  C.  stilbocephala,  and  has  ; 

published  under  the  name  Clitopilus  bmithii.     Our  plant  approaches 

species  but  diff'ers  in  some  points  and  especially  in  its  short  solid  ste., 

I  have  therefore  described  it  as  a   distinct  species,  dedicating  it  *    '^ 

discoverer. 

Eccilia  nivea  n.  sp. 

Pileus  submembranous,  hemispherical  or  very  convex,  glabrous,  sh'gl 
umbilicate,  white ;  lamellae  thin,  distant,  arcuate,  decurrent,  w. 
becoming  pinkish;  stem  slender,  glabrous,  hollow,  white;  spores  angu 
or  irregular,  uninucleate,  .0003  in.  long  and  nearly  as  broad. 

Pileus  4  to  6  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  in.  long,  scarcely  i  line  thick. 

Damp  ground  in  thin  woods.     Selkirk.     September. 

The  only  white  species  of  Eccilia  which  I  find  described  is  E.  acus 
Smith.  It  differs  from  our  plant  in  its  deeply  umbihcate  and  denseh 
pruinose  pileus  and  its  oblong  angular  spores. 

Hebeloma  gregarium  n.  sp. 

Pileus  fleshy  but  thin,  hemispherical  or  convex,  obtuse  or  rarely  with  a 
small  inconspicuous  umbo,  sHghtly  viscid  when  moist,  glabrous  or 
shghtly  silky  on  the  margin  from  the  remains  of  the  v^'l,  pale  ochraceous- 
yellow,  sometimes  with  a  slight  reddish  or  tawny  tim  in  the  center,  flesh 
whitish;  lamellae  thin,  close,  adnate,  at  first  whitish,  then  subcinnamon; 
stem  slender,  stuffed  or  hollow,  whitish,  fibrillose,  slightly  mealy  or  prui- 
nose at  the  top;   spores  elliptical,  .0004  to  .00045  '"•  ^o"g'  -00024  broad. 

Pileus  8  to  16  lines  broad;  stem  1.5  to  2  in.  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Sandy  soil  in  heathy  places.     Delmar.     October. 

This  small  species  belongs  to  the  section  Pusilli.  The  pileus  is  some- 
times longitudinally  rimose,  and  sometimes  split  on  the  margin  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  it  to  appear  stellately  lobed.  Sometimes  a  coloretl  band 
appears  on  the  stem  by  reason  of  the  spores  lodging  on  the  slight  adher- 


th 
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,•  ■,  .1  .    aants  of  the  veil.     A  slight  radish-like  odor  is  perceptible  when 

1     '  ius  is  cut  or  broken, 
in.  lor  ,  ,^  . 

p-    {plants  grow  gregariously  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  Naucoria 

^     \'Hcularis,  but  the  color  of  the  spores  and  of  the  mature  lamellae 

iantly  distinguishes  the  species. 

sp  Naucoria  temulenta  Fr. 

Damp  ground  in  woods.     Adirondack  mountains.     September. 

Coprinus  stenocoleus  Lindb. 
,ung   heaps    and    manured    ground,     Menands   and    Rathboneville. 
^  and  August. 

ihis  is  apparently  a  rare  species,  but  one  well  marked  by  the  volva 
sely  sheathing  the  base  of  the  stem  and  spreading  at  its  upper  margin 
^'"      d.  sort  of  collar.     Two  other  species,  C.  sterquilwus  and  C.  oblectus, 

St' 

p  a  similar  volva  at  the  base  of  the  stem  but  from  both  it  may  be  dis- 

°  ■  _^uished  by  the  character  of  the  pileus.    In  the  former  the  pileus  is  scaly 

to       ' 

the  disk  only,  in  the  latter  it  is  without  scales,  but  in  C.  stejiocoleus  it  is 

ryw  here  adorned  with  white  floccose  scales.     European  authors  seem  to 

.ve  neglected  to  describe  the  spores  of  this  species.     In  our  specimens 

liey  are  elliptical,  black,  .0008  to  .001  in.  long,  .0005  broad.     The  illus- 

"ation  given  by  Fries  in   Icones  tab.    140  f.    i,  is  of  the  mature  plant. 

'When  younger  it  is  paler  and  might,   by  careless  observation,   be  mis- 

aken  for  C.  fimeiarius  or  C.  comatus. 

Russula  cutefracta  Cke. 
Woods.     Delmar.     October. 

Polyporus  perplexus  «.  sp. 

Pileus  spongy-fleshy,  fibrous,  sessile,  commonly  imbricated  and  some- 
what confluent,  i'^'^gular,  hairy-tomentose  to  setose-hispid,  grayish 
tawny  or  ferrugin>.  .^,  the  margin  subacute,  sterile,  substance  within 
tawny-ferruginous,  somewhat  zonate ;  pores  2  to  3  lines  long,  unequal, 
angular,  the  dissepiments  becoming  brownish-ferruginous  with  age  or 
where  bruised;  spores  ferruginous,  broadly  elliptical,  .00024  to  .0003  in. 
long,  about  .0002  broad. 

Pileus  2  to  4  in.  broad.  Trunks  of  beech  trees.  Remsen,  Oneida 
county.     September. 

This  is  allied  to  such  species  as  P.  ciiticularis  and  P.  hispidus,  but 
from  the  former  it  is  separated  by  the  straight  margin  of  the  pileus  and 
from  the  latter  by  its  smaller  size  and  smaller  spores. 
3 
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Poria  contigua  Fr. 

Decaying  trunks  of  willows,     Catskill.     July. 

Hydnum  rimulosum  n.  sp. 

Resupinate,  thin,  inseparable  from  the  matrix,  orbicular  and  2  to  3  lines 
broad  or  confluent  in  larger  irregular  patches,  the  hymenium  minutely 
rimose,  pale  ochraceous,  the  margin  floccose-tomentose,  white;  aculei 
short,  terete,  crowded,  subacute,  ochraceous,  often  white  and  slightly 
ciliate  at  the  apex;  spores  minute,  elliptical,  .00016  to  .0002  in.  long, 
•00008  to  .00012  broad. 

Dead  bark  of  alder,  Abius  incana.     Karner.     October. 

This  species  is  apparently  related  to  H.  ciliolatiim^  H.  hypoleuctnn  and 
H.  laminiferum,  but  it  may  be  separated  from  them  by  its  terete  teeth 
and  its  rimulose  ochraceous  hymenium. 

Hymenochsete  simulans  {B.  cr  C.) 
Dead  bark  of  hophornbeam,  Ostrya  Virgi?iica.  Alcove,  Albany 
county.  November.  C.  L.  Shear.  Our  specimens  agree  fully  with  the 
specimens  of  Corticium  simulans  B.  &  C.  in  Ravenel's  Exsiccati,  Vol.  v, 
number  25.  In  both,  colored  setae  are  present.  The  species  should 
therefore  be  referred  to  the  genus  Hymenochaete.  Colored  setse  are  also 
present  in  the  specimens  of  Corticium  simulans  as  represented  in  Thu- 
men's  Mycotheca  Universalis,  number  512,  but  in  these  they  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  others. 

Corticium  lactescens  Berk. 
Decorticated  wood   of   willow.      Ithaca  Flats.     March.     Prof.  G.  F. 

Atkitison. 

Coniophora  Ellisii  Ckc. 

Decaying  wood  of  pine.      Karner.      October. 

This  fungus  was  originally  published  under  the  name  Hytneuoc/icete 
Ellisii  B.  &  Cke,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  genus  Coniophora. 

Hymenula  Galii  //.  sp. 
Receptacle  minute,  .014  to  .02  in.  broad,  orbicular  oblong  or  elliptical, 
rarely  confluent  and  irregular,  hypophyllous,  subgelatinous,  pallid  becom- 
ing blackish  with  age  an'l  in  drying,  surrounded  by  an  elevated  blackish 
line;  spores  minute,  cylindrical,  .00016  to  .00024  in.  long,  supported  by 
much  longer  slender  sporophores. 
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Living  or  languishing  leaves  of   northern  bedstraw,   Galium  boreale. 
Charlotteville  swamp,  Schoharie  county.     August. 
The  affected  leaves  become  yellowish  or  brown. 

Anthurus  borealis  Burt. 

Sandy  soil.     East  Galway,  Saratoga  county.     September.     E.  A.  Burt. 

This  rare  but  beautiful  phalloid  fungus  was  found  in  a  cornfield  by 

Prof.  Burt,  who  has  figured  and  des'cribed  it.     He  has  kindly  contributed 

to  the  State  Herbarium  the  only  dried  specimen  now  known  to  be  in 

existence. 

Lycoperdon  Turneri  E.  of  E. 

Ground  in  woods.     Guilderland.     October. 

Lycoperdon  Muscorum  Morg. 

Mossy  ground.  West  Albany.  October.  This  beautiful  puff-ball  was 
formerly  confused  with  L.  molle. 

Lycoperdon  elongatum  Berk. 

Bethlehem,  Albany  county.     September.      W.  Frothingham. 
This  species  is  closely  allied  to  L.  glabellum.     Its  -stout  elongated  base 
serves  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 

Lycoperdon  rimulatum  Pk. 

Ground  in  fields  and  thin  woods.  Ticonderoga  and  Karner.  August 
to  October. 

By  an  unfortunate   typographical  error  this  species   bears   the  name 

L.  simulatuni  in  Sylloge  Vol.  ix,  p.  276.     Descriptions  of  it  have  been 

published  by  Prof.  Trelease  in  Trans,  of  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.  Arts  and  Letters, 

1888,  p.  117,  and  by  A.  P.  Morgan  in  Jour.   Gin.   Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  1891, 

p.  12. 

iEcidium  hepaticatum  Schv. 

Living  leaves  of  Hepatica  acutiloba.  Wood's  pond,  Cayuga  county. 
May.     C.  Atwood. 

The  fungus  occupies  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  infested 
leaves  are  five-lobed  and  much  smaller  than  healthy  leaves. 

Coniothecium  saccharinum  n.  sp. 

Heaps  effused,  forming  a  thin  continouus  or  interrupted,  sometimes 
separable,  black  crust ;  spores  unequal,  variable,  subglobose  elliptical  or 
irregular,  commonly  .001  to  .0016  in.  long,  colored,  opaque,  few  or  many- 
celled,  the  cells  .0004  to  .0005  in.  broad. 
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Leaves  and  branches  of  plum  trees  infested  by  a  scale  insect,  Leuca- 
nium,  and  moistened  by  its  secretions.  Menands.  September  to  May. 
The  insect  has  been  doubtfully  referred  to  Leucanium  Juglandis.  Its 
secretion,  like  that  of  plant  lice,  is  probably  sweetish,  for  honey  bees 
are  attracted  by  it  and  feed  upon  it.  This  has  suggested  the  name  of 
the  fungus  which  develops  only  where  this  secretion  is  deposited.  The 
fungus  is  separable  from  the  smooth  surface  of  the  leaves,  peeling  off  in 
thin  felty  flakes.  Its  black  color  gives  a  defiled  appearance  to  the 
leaves  and  branches  which  is  suggestive  of  sooty  stains.  Small  colorless 
globose  or  broadly  elliptical  spores  are  intermingled  with  the  Coniothe- 
cium  spores  in  great  numbers.  These  are  about  .0003  in.  long.  Whether 
they  constitute  one  form  of  its  development  or  not  is  uncertain.  It  is 
possible  that  they  are  spores  of  fermentation  and  perhaps  the  early  state 
of  the  Coniothecium.  There  are  also  the  hyphae  and  spores  of  some 
Cladosporium  and  Macrosporium  sometimes  intermingled. 

Coniothecium  intricatum  n.  sp. 

Heaps  often  confluent,  forming  a  thin  continuous  or  interrupted  black 
crust;  spores  very  variable,  subglobose  elliptical  oblong  or  irregular, 
.0006  to  .0016  in.  long,  their  cells  few  or  many,  subglobose  or  angular, 
colored,  about  .0003  in.  broad  ;  hyphae  few,  short,  colored,  their  cells 
about  as  broad  as  long  and  about  equal  in  size  to  the  cells  of  the  spores. 

Twigs  branches  and  spurs  of  pear  trees  infested  by  the  pear  tree  psylla 
and  moistened  by  its  secretions.     Menands.     September  to  May. 

This  fungus  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  one  and  may  easily  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  it,  but  there  are  certain  differences  between  them 
that  have  induced  me  to  think  them  distinct.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
smaller  size  of  the  spore  cells  in  the  pear  tree  fungus.  There  are  also  in 
company  with  it,  and  probably  belonging  to  it,  masses  of  small  globose 
colorless  spores  .00016  to  .0002  in  broad.  These  spores  are  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  spores  of  C.  saccharinum.  This  fungus  may  be  taken 
as  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  pear  tree  psylla  and  a  small 
hand  glass  will  often  reveal  the  eggs  of  this  insect  on  the  buds  and  spurs 
that  are  blackened  by  the  fungus. 

Septogloeum  Ulmi  n.  sp. 

Spots  numerous,  small,  yellowish,  sometimes  with  a  brown  center ; 
spores  oozing  out  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  and  forming  small  but 
prominent  whitish  masses,  oblong  or  subfusiform,  colorless,  triseptate, 
.0014  to  .0018  in.  long,  .00024  to  .0003  broad. 
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Living    leaves    of  elm,    Ulmus  Americana.      Goodhue   lake,    Steuben 

county.     August. 

Vermicularia  phlogina  Fairm. 

Dead  or  dying  leaves  oi  Polemonium  ccenileuvi.  Charlotteville  swamp. 
Schoharie  county.     August. 

Haplosporella  Tiliae  n.  sp. 

Pustules  numerous,  crowded,  nestling  in  the  outer  bark  and  erumpent 
through  its  epidermis;  perithecia  subconical,  3  to  10  in  a  pustule,  some- 
times single,  .012  to  .015  in.  broad,  black,  opening  by  a  minute  pore; 
spores  oblong,  obtuse,  .0008  to  .0009  in.  long,  .0003  broad. 

Dead  bark  of  basswood,  Tilia  Americana.     Mechanicville.     October. 

The  pustules  vary  much  in  size. 

Septoria  Lactucae  Pass. 
Living  leaves  of  prickly  lettuce,  Lactuca  scariola.     Watkins.     August. 

Torula  coUiculosa  B.  b'  C. 

Decorticated  wood  of  hemlock,  Tsuga  Canadensis.  Adirondack  moun- 
tains.    September. 

Var.  orbicularis  n.  var.  Tufts  pulvinate,  orbicular,  black,  seated  on  a 
slight  elevation,  as  if  the  fungus  had  prevented  the  erosion  of  the  wood 
by  the  elements. 

The  typical  form  is  said  to  have  the  tufts  hysteriform. 

Streptothrix  fusca  Cd. 

Bark  of  red  cedar,  Jimiperus  Virginiana.     Bethlehem,  Albany  county. 

May. 

Exoascus  confusus  Atk. 

Fruit  of  choke  cherry,   Priinus    Virginiana.     Cooperstown  Junction. 

June. 

Exoascus  communis  Sadeb. 

Fruit  of  sand  cherry,  Prunus  pt/mi la.     Karner.     June. 

Taphrina  bacteriosperma  Johan. 
lAv'm.g\Qa.wts  o(  dw2ivih\xc\\,Befitla  g/andulosa.     Mount  Marcy.    July. 

Stegia  Caricis  n.  sp. 
Receptacle  orbicular  or  broadly  elliptical,  .007  to  .01   in.  broad,  or  if 
elliptical,  .01  to  .014  in.  long,  scattered,  black,  at   first  covered   by  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf,  then  erumpent,  partly  concealed  ;  asci  oblong  or 
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subc)lindrical,  about  .002  in.  long,  shorter  than  the  paraphyses,  which 
are  subclavate  but  end  in  a  rather  long  acuminate  point;  spores  crowded, 
narrowly  fusiform,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  .0005  to  .0006  in.  long, 
.00012  broad,  usually  containing  2  to  4  nuclei. 

Dead  or  dying  leaves  of  Carex  Pennsylvanica.  Cooperstown  Junction. 
June. 

In  some  instances  only  the  upper  or  apical  half  of  the  leaf  was  dead; 
this  appearing  as  if  killed  by  the  fungus. 

Lecanidion  acericolum  Atk. 

Bark  of  dead  maple,  Acer  saccharhmm.  Fall  Creek,  near  Ithaca. 
March.  Prof.  G.  F.  Atkinson.  The  specimens  were  received  under  this 
name,  but  I  have  seen  no  description. 

Rosellinia  Linderae  n.  sp. 

Perithecia  numerous,  gregarious  in  elongated  patches,  naked,  the  base 
slightly  sunk  in  the  bark,  .04  in.  broad,  unpolished  or  rugulose,  obtuse, 
pierced,  opaque,  black;  asci  very  slender,  long-pedicellate,  the  sporiferous 
part  .0024  to  .0028  in.  long,  .00016  to  .0002  broad;  spores  uniseriate, 
oblong-elliptical,  colored,  .0004  to  .0005  in.  long,  .00016  broad,  often 
containing  one  or  two  nuclei. 

Dead  stems  and  branches  of  spice  bush,  Linder-a  Benzom.  Catskill. 
July. 

When  the  perithecia  are  cut  through  the  section  reveals  an  interme- 
diate layer  of  ferruginous  cells.      No  subiculum  is  present. 

Chaetomium  contortum  //.  sp. 

Perithecia  subglobose,  .035  to  .042  in.  broad,  fragile,  black,  seated  on 
a  subiculum  of  slender  colored  septate  hyphaj  and  clothed  with  smooth 
black  setae,  which  are  5  or  6  times  spirally  and  somewhat  irregularly 
coiled  or  contorted  and  .0005  to  .00055  i"-  thick;  asci  fugacious;  spores 
limoniform,  uninucleate,  subhyaline,  .0005  in.  long,  .0003  to  .0004  broad. 

On  bulbs  of  lilies,  Liliiim  longijfontm.  Woodside,  Queens  county. 
March.     P.  C.  Stewai't. 

This  fungus  is  apparently  allied  to  such  species  as  Chictomiitni  sfnpto- 
thrix,  C.  spiralc  and  C.  cnspatuni.  Its  asci  must  be  very  evanescent,  as 
none  were  seen,  although  the  pale  color  of  the  spores  would  imlicate  that 
the  specimens  were  not  old.  The  bull)s  on  which  the  fungus  was  found 
are  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Japan,  and  it  is  jiossihle  that  the 
fungus  or  its  germs  may  have  been  imported  with  them. 
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(D). 

REMARKS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

Heracleum  lanatum  Mx. 

This  plant  occurs  in  thin  woods  far  up  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Marcy. 
To  one  accustomed  to  see  it  in  the  moist  fields  and  along  the  river  banks 
of  low  lands  it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  see  it  for  the  first  time  in 
such  an  unusual  habitat.  By  its  small  size,  slender  stem  and  scanty 
foliage  it  indicates  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  this  elevated  station. 

Galium  Kamtschaticum  Steller. 
This  plant  was  discovered  by  Professor  Britton  two  or  three  years  ago 
on  the  trail  leading  from  Adirondack  Lodge  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Marcy.  It  proves  to  be  quite  plentiful  along  the  trail  througli  the  wind- 
falls between  Halfway  falls  and  Marcy  camp.  Probably  the  cool,  damp, 
mossy  and  elevated  parts  of  the  Adirondack  region  constitute  the  only 
locality  in  which  this  plant  will  be  found  in  our  State.  It  blossoms 
early  in  July. 

Senecio  Robbinsii  Oakes. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  is  plentiful  in  and  about  "  South 
Meadows,"  in  North  Elba,  Essex  county.  It  occurs  also  near  the  stage 
transfer  station  in  this  town,  growing  on  elevated  dry  soil.  It  is  in  flower 
in  July. 

Polymnia  Canadensis  L.  var.  radiata  Gr. 

Rocky  banks  and  hillsides  near  Rathboneville.     August. 

Erechtites  hieracifolia  Raf. 
This  plant,  which  sometimes  grows  six  feet  high,  branching  freely  and 
bearing  numerous  heads  of  flowers,  affords  a  good  example  of  the  effect 
of  poor  soil  and  unfavorable  conditions  on  its  development.  In  the 
Adirondack  region  and  along  the  sea  coast  of  Long  Island  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  a  dwarf  form  of  this  plant  but  five  to  ten  inches  high,  unbranched 
and  bearing  but  a  single  terminal  head  of  flowers.  There  is  also  a  dwarf 
form  of  Bidens  cerniia  found  growing  with  this  fireweed  about  Tupper 
lake.  It  is  two  to  four  inches  high  and  bears  a  single  head  of  flowers 
either  erect  or  nodding. 

Aster  macrophyllus  L. 

This  aster,  as  describ^^l  in  Gray's  Flora  of  Ncjrth  America,  evidently 
includes  two  quite  well  marked   forms,   both   of  which  occur  in  various 
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parts  of  our  State,  and  have  been  to  me  the  source  of  considerable  per- 
plexity. These  forms  are  recognized  in  the  work  mentioned,  which  says 
that  "  forms  with  smaller  heads  and  thinner  leaves  appear  to  pass  into 
A.  corymbosus^'  and  that  "a  robust  form  with  large  heads,,  more  glandular 
involucre  and  peduncles,  upper  leaves  ovate  and  sessile,  lower  and 
petioled  caulinc  leaves  all  rounded  at  the  base,  and  most  of  the  radical 
ones  httle  cordate  ♦  *  •  comes  near  the  next  following."  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  species,  as  understood  by  Professor  Gray,  is  not 
very  sharply  distinguished  from  A.  corymbosus  on  one  hand  and  from 
A.  Herveyi  on  the  other.  Moreover,  it  includes  forms  having  rays  either 
"  white  or  tinged  with  bluish-purple."  A.  corymbosus  has  white  rays, 
"  six  to  nine  "  in  number;  A.  Herveyi  has  lilac  or  violet  rays,  "  fifteen  to 
twenty-four"  in  number,  and  A.  macrophylhis,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion, has  ten  to  fifteen  rays.  In  the  number  and  color  of  the  rays,  then, 
as  well  as  in  other  characters,  it  stands  between  the  two  species  men- 
tioned. So  far  as  my  observation  goes  concerning  these  two  forms  of 
A.  tnacrophyllus,  the  one  having  white  rays  has  the  prevailing  number  of 
the  rays  less  than  in  the  one  having  colored  rays.  The  number  is  often 
less  than  ten.  In  this  form  also  the  glands  of  the  involucral  scales  are 
fewer,  minute,  and  inconspicuous  and  almost  or  entirely  wanting  on  the 
flowering  branchlets  and  peduncles.  In  the  other  form  they  are  numerous 
and  conspicuous  on  the  involucral  scales,  and  are  also  abundant  and 
long  stalked  on  the  hairy  peduncles  and  branchlets.  The  constancy  with 
which  these  conspicuous  glands  and  the  colored  rays  accompany  each 
other  affords  a  very  definite  line  of  separation  between  the  two  forms 
included  in  A.  tfiacrophylius,  and  in  my  opinion  the  classification  would 
be  much  improved  and  the  natural  indications  more  closely  followed  if 
this  clear  line  of  limitation  should  receive  recognition.  It  is  this  colored- 
rayed,  glandular-peduncled  form  that  was  described  in  the  Forty-sixth 
Report,  under  the  name  Aster  Herveyi  var.  intermedia.  More  recent 
observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  too  much  weight  was  given  to  the 
reddish-tawny  character  of  the  pappus,  which  is  ascribed  to  A.  macro- 
phyllus  in  the  State  Flora.  The  pappus  is  not  always  thus  colored  in 
either  of  these  two  forms.  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  the  colored-rayed  form  either  a  distinct  species  or  at  least 
a  variety  of  A.  fnacrophyllus.  And  perhaps  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be 
better  to  give  only  varietal  value  to  A.  Herveyi  also.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  A.  corymbosus,  through  W.  macrophyllus 
to  A.  Hetveyi,  and  that  the  most  definite  line  of  division  is  (so  to  speak) 
through  the  middle  of  A.  fnacrophyllus.     I  suspect  that  if  Linnaeus,  when 
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he  described  A.  macrophyllus,  had  had  before  him  a  full  series  of  speci- 
mens of  these  three  asters,  he  would  have  made  two  species  of  them, 
one  including  the  present  A.  corytn/wsus  and  the  white  rayed  forms  ot 
A.  macrophyllus,  the  other  including  the  colored  rayed  forms  of  ^4.  macro- 
phyllus  and  A.  Herveyi.  The  subjoined  synoptical  table  may  serve  to 
set  forth  the  chief  distinguishing  characters  of  these  asters  as  I  understand 
theni,  and  as  recognized  in  the  Flora  of  N.  A. 

Rays  white,  6  to  1 1   I 

Rays  colored,  8  to  24    2 

I   Leaves  thin,  smootli  or  smoothish,  their  teeth  spreading, 

the  lower  cordate ;  peduncles  and  involucral  scales  not  at 

all  or  only  sparsely  and  minutely  glandular ;   rays  6  to  9  . .  A.  corymbosus. 

1  Leaves  thin  or  thickish,  rough  above  or  roughish,  their 
teeth  less  spreading,  the  lower  cordate ;  peduncles  and 
involucral    scales    not    at    all    or    only    very    sparsely   and 

minutely  glandular ;   rays  7  to  1 1 A.  macrophyllus   (in  part) 

2  Leaves  thickish,  rough  or  roughish  above,  their  teeth  less 
spreading,  the  lower  cordate  or  somtimes  ovate;  involucre 
larger,  its  scales  abundantly  glandular  and  the  peduncles 

glandular-hairy ;   rays  8  to  15 A.  macrophyllus  (in  part) 

2  Leaves  thinnish,  roughish,  minutely  or  obscurely  serrate, 
the  lower  ovate ;  peduncles  and  involucral  scales  glandular ; 
rays  1 5  to  24 A.   Herveyi. 

Aster  leiophyllus  Porter. 

The  law  of  priority,  which  is  working  numerous  changes  in  our  botani- 
cal nomenclature,  has  given  this  species  another  name.  It  now  stands 
as  Aster  Lowrieanns  Porter. 

Hieracium  venosum  L.  var.  subcaulescens  T.  df  G. 

Fine  specimens  of  this  variety,  which  is  rather  rare  with  us,  were 
found  on  sandy  soil  near  Newtonville,  Albany  county.  From  the  axils 
of  one  or  two  of  the  upper  leaves  long  flowering  branches  develop.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  more  narrow  than  in  the  typical  form. 

Monarda  fistulosa  L.  var.  mollis  Be  nth. 

Near  the  outlet  of  Canadice  lake.  July.  Well  marked  by  the  color 
of  the  corolla  and  the  soft  dense  pubescence  of  the  leaves.  The  stem  is 
not  always  hollow. 

Phlox  subulata  L. 

Not  rare  about  Ratnboneville. 
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Arceuthobium  pusillum  Pk. 

This  parasite  on  the  black  spruce  seems  to  prefer  the  half-starved  trees 
that  grow  in  and  around  sphagnous  swamps  and  marshes.  But  it  is  not 
limited  to  them.  The  past  season  I  found  it  upon  branches  of  spruces 
just  cut  for  lumber  far  up  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Morris  near  Tupper  lake. 
It  was  also  found  still  inhabiting  spruces  about  the  marsh  near  Warrens- 
burg,  where  it  was  originally  discovered  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Millington. 

Potamogeton  filiformis  Pers. 

This  is  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  Hemlock  lake.  There  are  two 
forms  of  it.  The  shorter  one  is  erect,  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and 
appears  to  bear  its  fruit  wholly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
other  is  taller  and  is  perhaps  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  P.  pectinatus. 

Potamogeton  Spirillus  Tuckm. 

There  are  two  well  marked  forms  of  this  species  as  it  occurs  in  our 
State.  In  one  the  leaves  are  straight  or  nearly  so,  erect  or  spreading  and 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  In  the  other  the  leaves  are  con- 
spicuously curved,  the  apex  usually  pointing  downward.  They  are 
shorter  than  in  the  other  form,  commonly  ranging  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  curving  of  the  leaves  gives  the  plant 
a  very  distinct  and  peculiar  aspect  and  the  foliage  a  singular  curly 
appearance.  This  is  the  common,  and  indeed  the  only  form  of  the 
species  I  found  in  Hemlock  and  Canadice  lakes.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  the  other  is  the  prevailing  form.  Believing  this  western  form 
worthy  of  recognition  I  have  labled  our  specimens  Potamogeton  Spirillus 
van  curvifolius.  Both  forms  occur  either  with  or  without  floating  leaves, 
but  in  var.  curvifolius  floating  leaves  are  rarely  present.  I  have  seen  them 
in  specimens  from  Lower  Saranac  lake  only. 

Allium  cernuum  Pot/i. 
Rathboneville.     August.     A  white-flowered  form.. 

Carex  foUiculata  Z. 

A  large  thrifty  appearing  form  of  this  species  occurs  near  Tupper  Lake 
bearing  double  spikes  in  each  of  the  two  or  three  upper  axils.  I  label 
the  specimens  C.  foUiculata  var.  bispicata. 

The  low  form,  ten  to  fifteen  inches  high,  bearing  two  to  four  approxi- 
mate spikes  is  not  rare  in  sterile  soil  and  on  cold  sphagnous  marshes 
and  beaver  meadows.     It  seems  to  be  merely  a  dwarf  form. 
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Carex  riparia  Curtis. 

Two  forms  of  this  sedge  are  found  growing  together  in  a  swamp  near 
Karner.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  they  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  but  one  is  considerably  smaller  in  all-its  parts  than  the  other 
and  presents  quite  a  different  aspect.  Its  stems  are  1.5  to  2  feet  high,  its 
leaves  scarcely  3  lines  broad,  its  pistillate  spikes  g  to  18  lines  long  and 
its  perigynia  2  lines  long.     I  have  labeled  the  specimens  var.  inferior. 

Bromus  mollis  L. 

Ishp,  Suffolk  county.     May. 

This  rare  grass  was  credited  to  our  State  in  the  Eighteenth  Report  on 
the  authority  of  the  Manual,  but  no  specimens  have  represented  it  in  the 
Herbarium  till  now. 

Tricholoma  decorosum  Peck. 

Adirondack  mountains,  near  Tupper  Lake. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  but  rather  rare  mushroom.  It  has  now  been 
found  in  three  counties,  Greene,  Allegany  and  Franklin.  When  viewed 
from  above,  the  strongly  squamose  tufted  forms  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  Pholiota  sqtiarrosa.  but  the  aDsence  of  an  annulus  and  the  white  color 
of  the  lamellcC  and  spores  easily  distinguish  it. 

Psilocybe  squalidella  Feck. 
Abundant  on  damp,  mucky  soil  in  the  Adirondack  region.  It  is  also 
quite  variable  in  color  and  in  the  shape  of  the  pileus.  When  moist  the 
latter  may  be  yellow,  reddish-yellow  or  brown;  and  -when  dry  either 
tawny  or  ochraceous.  Ir  is  either  hemispherical  or  convex,  with  the 
lamellae  broad  and  nearly  plane  or  ventricose.  Variety  defor/nafa  has 
the  margin  of  the  pileus  elevated  and  the  lamellae  much  and  irregularly 
branched  or  anastomosing. 

Deconica  bryophila  Fk. 

This  species  occurs  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  spring.  Specimens  were 
foun<l  growing  in  sandy  soil  in  heathy  places  near  Delmar  in  October. 
The  spores  are  purplish-brown. 

Coprinus  comatus  Fr.  var.  breviceps  n.  var. 

Pileus  before  expansion  subovate,  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the 
typiQal  form,  1.5  to  2.5  in.  high.  Dumping  grounds,  Albany.  Novem- 
ber.    If.  Neima?i, 
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This  variety  approaches  Coprinus  ovatus  in  general  appearance,  but  the 
margin  of  the  pileus  is  not  striated  as  in  that  species,  and  the  spores  are 
the  same  as  in  C.  comahis. 

Cantharellus  aurantiacus  Fr. 

European  authors  have  classed  this  among  the  poisonous  or  suspected 
mushrooms.  I  have  eaten  it  in  moderate  quantity  without  experiencing 
any  ill  results,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  dangerous.  Still  its  flavor  is  not 
very  enjoyable,  and  I  would  not  place  it  among  the  edible  species. 

A  form  is  sometimes  found  in  swamps  in  which  both  pileus  and  1am- 
ellse  are  much  paler  than  in  the  typical  form.  They  are  pale  yellow  or 
whitish -yellow.     I  have  labeled  the  specimens  variety /a//?V/«j-. 

Polyporus  fragrans  Pk. 

After  heavy  rains  this  fungus  has  a  moist  brownish  appearance  tinged 
slightly  with  dull  red,  and  is  obscurely  zonate.  It  is  paler  when  dry  and 
sometimes  slightly  spotted.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  P.fumosus,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  be  considered  a  mere  variety  of  it.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  agreeable  odor  and  by  the  'thinner  and  sometimes  lacerated  dis- 
sepiments of  its  more  unequal  and  angular  pores.  It  has  thus  far  been 
found  on  elm  only. 

Polyporus  dualis  Pk. 

In  Sylloge,  Vol.  vi,  p.  208,  this  fungus  has  been  united  with  P.  cininatus, 
to  which  it  is  similar  in  color  and  texture,  but  from  which  it  differs  m  its 
shape  and  habitat.  It  is  dimidiate  and  stemless,  or  with  only  a  lateral 
short  stem  like  base,  and  grows  from  the  sides  of  stumps  or  dead  trunks  of 
spruce  or  pine  trees.  The  dried  specimens  are  also  a  little  more  highly 
colored  than  those  oi  P.  circinatus .  It  does  not  seem  right  to  disregard 
entirely  such  differences,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  the  plan  of  Sylloge 
in  considering  this  plant  identical  with  P.  circinatus.  It  is  at  least  worthy 
of  varietal  distinction,  and  may  stand  under  the  name  P.  circinatus  Fr. 
var.  dualis  Pk. 

Polyporus  Schweinitzii  Fr.  var.  hispidoides  Pk. 

This  differs  from  P.  Schweinitzii  as  P.  dualis  docs  from  P.  circin  itus. 
The  pileus  is  dimidiate  and  sessile  or  with  a  short  lateral  stem-like  base. 
It  grows  from  the  stumps  or  dead  trunks  of  pine  and  spruce  trees,  and  is 
sometimes  imbricated.  It  is  not  a  variety  of  P.  hispidus  as  some  have 
thought.  The  species  is  quite  variable,  not  only  in  the  shape  of  the 
pileus,  but  also  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  pores.     These  are  sometimes 
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quite  as  flexuous  and  labyrinthiform  as  in  species  of  Daedalea.  The  edges 
of  the  fresh  and  growing  dissepiments  appear  pubescent.  The  spores  in 
mass  on  a  dark  background  are  white. 

Polyporus  zonatus  Fr.  var.  imperfectus  n.  var. 

Pores  unequal,  the  dissepiments  thin,  acute  or  subdentate,  whitish. 

Stumps  of  poplar,  Populus  tremidoides  and  P.  gmndidenta,  Karner. 
October. 

This  variety  was  found  growing  with  the  typical  form,  and  differing 
only  in  the  character  ot  the  hymenium, 

Stereum  radiatum  Pk.  var.  reflexum  n.  var. 

Upper  margin  narrowly  reflexed,  crisped  and  somewhat  lobed,  black 
with  the  extreme  edge  cinnamon  color  when  fresh ;  hymenium  uneven, 
tuberculose. 

Dead  trunks  of  spruce,  Picea  nigra.  Adirondack  mountains.  Sep- 
tember. 

The  description  of  Stereinn  corrugation  Lev.  corresponds  very  well  to 
the  typical  form  of  this  fungus  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  substitute  this 
name  for  Stereum  radiatutn. 

The  following  extra  limital  varieties  have  been  received  from  the 
sources  indicated  below.    They  appear  to  be  worthy  of  name  and  notice. 

Polyporus  resinosus  Schrad.  var.  incurvus  n.  var. 
Margin  of  the  pileus  incurved;  pores  unequal,  angular,  short.     Maine. 
F.  L.  Harvey. 

The  margin  of  the  pileus  is  conspicuously  incurved  as  in  P.  cuticularis. 

Polyporus  versicolor  Fr.  var.  albomarginatus  n.  var. 

Pileus  as  in  the  type  but  the  margin  rather  broadly  covered  with  white 
hairs  often  definitely  separated  from  the  darker  part  by  a  glabrous  zone; 
pores  white,  often  lacerated.     Newfoundland.     A.  C.  Wnghorne. 

Merulius  lacrymans  Fr.  var.  terrestris  «.  var. 

Subiculum  whitish  or  grayish ;  hymenium  and  spores  bright-ferruginous, 
otherwise  as  in  the  type. 

In  moist  or  somewhat  dry  clay  bank  in  a  cellar,  forming  thin  mats  or 
patches  whose  extent  depends  on  the  degree  of  moisture.  Alma,  Michi- 
gan.    October.     Chas.  A.  Davis. 
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Mitrula  gracilis  Karst.  var.  flavipes  n.  var. 
This  dififers  from  the  type  simply  in  having  the  color  of  the  stem  pale- 
yellow  instead  of  incarnate.     Among  mosses.     Labrador.     September^ 
A.  C.  Waghorne. 

(E.) 

NEW  YORK  SPECIES  OF  COLLYBIA. 

Collybia  Fr. 

Pileus  slightly  fleshy,  7ieither  sulcate-plicate  nor  corrugated,  the  margin  at 
first  ifivolute.  Lamellae  membranaceous,  soft,  free  or  only  obtusely 
adnexed.  Stem  hollow  or  stuffed  with  a  pith,  cartilaginous  or  with  a  carti- 
laginous cuticle,  radicating. 

Fungi  growing  on  wood,  leaves,  etc.,  also  on  fungi,  but  often  radicating 
and  terrestrial,  not  withering  or  drying  up. 

This  is  the  description  given  by  Fries  in  Epicrisis  p.  81  and  in 
Hymenomycetes  Europaei,  p.  109. 

In  Icones  Selectae  Hymenomycetum,vol.  i,pr6i,hehas  given  a  modified 
description  of  the  genus,  attributing  to  it  the  following  characters: 

"  Pileus  more  or  less  fleshy,  convex  or  plane,  the  margin  at  first  in- 
volute. Lamellae  free,  adnexed  or  adnate,  never  decurrent.  Stem 
cartilaginous,  commonly  radicating.     Veil  none." 

The  genus  includes  species  widely  variant  in  character  and  appear- 
ance, for  example  C.  platyphylla  and  C.  stipitaria.  In  some  of  its  mem- 
bers it  closely  approaches  several  neighboring  genera.  The  large  fleshy 
stemmed  forms  of  C.  platyphylla  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  species 
of  Tricholomaj  C.  confluens  and  C.  acervata  are  suggestive  of  the  genus 
Marasmius;  C.  ambusta,  of  Mycena;  C.  clusilis  and  C.  atratoides  of 
Omphalia,  and  C.  vitellina  and  C.  misera,  of  Clitocybe.  The  genus, 
therefore,  is  not  very  sharply  limited,  nor  are  its  species  in  all  cases  easily 
referable  to  their  proper  systematic  place.  The  thick  fleshy  stemmed 
species  may  be  separated  from  Tricholoma  by  the  naked  margin  of  the 
pileus  and  the  cartilaginous  cuticle  of  the  stem.  From  Clitocybe  the 
genus  dififers  in  the  attachment  of  the  lamellai  to  the  stem  and  in  the  car- 
tilaginous character  of  the  latter.  From  Mycena  the  incurved  margin  of 
the  pileus  furnishes  the  chief  distinguishing  character  and  from  Omphalia 
the  lamellae  which  are  not  truly  decurrent  must  separate  it.  A  few  of  the 
species  revive  under  the  influence  of  moisture  as  in  Marasmius.  These 
must  be  separated,  if  at  all,  by  the  more  tender  substance  of  the  lamellae. 
The  close  relationship  of  these  to  the  genus  Marasmius  is  somewhat  per- 
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plexing,  and  a  transference  of  some  of  the  species  to  this  genus  may  yet 
be  found  necessary. 

The  pileus  is  usually  glabrous.  It  is  viscid  in  but  few  of  our  species 
and  still  more  rarely  is  it  squamose.  It  is  hygrophanous  in  numerous 
instances  and  often  in  the  moist  plant  the  thin  margin  of  the  pileus  shows 
striatulations  or  shaded  radiating  hues  marking  the  position  of  the  lamellae 
beneath. 

The  stem  is  occasionally  solid,  but  commonly  it  is  either  hollow  or 
stuffed  with  a  pith.  When  young  it  may  be  stufted,  but  be  hollow  with 
age  or  in  large  specimens.  In  some  species  it  has  a  long  root-like  exten- 
sion, which  penetrates  the  earth  deeply;  in  others  it  is  abruptly  narrowed 
at  the  base  and  not  deeply  rooted.  In  a  few  small  species  the  basal  pro- 
longation is  furnished  with  numerous  branching  fibrils.  In  some  cases 
the  base  of  the  stem  is  adorned  with  a  mycelioid  coating,  while  the  rest 
of  the  stem  is  quite  glabrous.  In  a  few  small  species  the  mycelium  is 
compacted  into  a  sclerotioid  tuber  from  which,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  fruiting  fungus  develops.     The  spores  are  white. 

Most  of  the  species  grow  in  woods  or  in  bushy  uncultivated  places. 
They  grow  on  decaying  wood^  fallen  leaves,  dead  stems  and  other  vege- 
table matter;  also,  among  mosses,  and  a  few  on  naked  soil.  Some  are 
both  terrestrial  and  lignicolous.  They  occur  in  surrmer  and  autumn,  a 
few  appearing  till  cold  weather  stops  their  growth. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  species,  and  their  thin  and 
rather  tough  flesh,  they  do  not  hold  a  very  important  place  among  edible 
mushrooms.     Still  a  few  species  are  classed  as  edible. 

The  genus  was  divided  by  Fries  into  two  sections,  depending  on  the 
color  of  the  lamellae.  In  the  first  and  largest  section  the  lamellae  are  de- 
scribed as  "  white  or  bright  colored,  not  cinereous,"  and  the  flesh  is  said 
to  be  white.  In  the  second  section  the  lamellas  are  "  grayish,"  and  the 
plant  hygrophanous.  This  section  constitutes  the  tribe  TephrophaticB 
The  species  of  the  first  section  are  separated  into  three  tribes,  having  the 
following  characters  : 

Striczpedes.  Stem  stout,  hollow  or  stuffed,  grooved  or  fibrillosely 
striate. 

Vestipedes.  Stem  thin,  equal,  hollow  or  stuffed,  even,  velvety,  floccose 
or  pruinose. 

LcEvipedcs.  Stem  thin,  equal,  hollow,  glabrous  (the  base  excepted),  not 
conspicuously  striate. 

The  species  in  each  tribe  have  been  arranged  by  Fries  and  other  Euro- 
pean authors  in  two  groups,  one  having  the  lamellje  broad  and  somewhat 
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distant,  the  other  having  them  narrow  and  crowded.  These  groups  ap- 
pear to  run  together  so  that  it  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  draw  the  line 
between  them.  They  have  therefore  been  neglected  to  some  extent  in 
the  arrangement  of  our  species.  Neither  has  the  tribal  arrangement  been 
rigidly  followed.  C.  confluens  among  the  Vestipedes  and  C.  acervata 
among  the  Lsevipedes  appear  to  be  out  of  place.  In  both,  the  pileus  is 
hygrophanous,  and  the  lamellae  are  neither  clear  white  nor  bright  colored 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  section.  In  these  respects  they 
belong  rather  to  the  second  section,  to  which  they  are  here  referred.  But 
because  of  their  caespitose  character,  I  have  instituted  a  new  tribe  for  the 
reception  of  these  and  other  similar  species.  It  differs  from  Tephrophanse 
in  the  tufted  mode  of  growth  and  may  be  characterized  as  follows : 

Confertipedes.  Plants  commonly  caspitose,  often  growing  in  tufts  of 
many  individuals,  the  stems  crowded  or  even  united  at  the  base.  Pileus 
hygrophanous. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pileus,  stem  and  mode  of  growth  furnish  all  the 
characters  necessary  for  distinguishing  the  tribes. 

Key  to  the  Tribes. 

Pileus  hygrophanous 3 

Pileus  not  truly  hygrophanous,  dry,  viscid  or  merely  moist I 

I  Stem  glabrous  or  fibrillose-striate 2 

I  Stem  velvety  hairy  floccose  or  pruinose '. Vestipedes. 

2  Stem  commonly  stout,  grooved  striate  or  fibrillose-striate Strisepedes. 

2  Stem  thin,  not  conspicuously  striate Laevipedes. 

3  Plants  caespitose Confertipedes. 

3  Plants  scattered  or  gregarious - Tephrophanse. 

Striaepedes. 

Stem  commonly  stout,  grooved,  striate  or  fibrillose-striate,  pileus  dry, 
viscid  or  merely  moist. 

This  tribe  contains  some  of  the  largest  meml)ers  of  the  genus.  The 
stem  in  some  is  so  thick  and  fleshy  that  the  species  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  genus  Tricholoma. 

Lamellae  broad,  distant  or  subdistant i 

Lamellae  narrow,  close -, 2 

I   Pileus  viscid  when  moist,  glabrous ladicata. 

I   Pileus  not  viscid,  fibrillose platyphylla. 

2  Stem  brown fuliginella. 

2  Stem  reddish  or  reddish-brown butyracea. 

2  Stem  white  or  yellowish 3 

3  Lamellae  white,  often  becoming  spotted  with  red maculata. 

3  Lamellae  pale-yellow scorzonerea. 
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Collybia  radicata  Relh. 

Rooted  Collybia 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  109.     Sylloge  vol.  v.  p.  200.) 

Pileus  fleshy  but  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  sometimes  somewhat 
unibonate,  glabrous,  viscid  or  even  glutinous  when  moist,  often  radiately 
wrinkled  in  the  center,  varying  in  color  from  grayish-brown  to  dark- 
brown,  sometimes  almost  white,  flesh  white;  lamellee  broad,  subdistant, 
adnexed;  stem  long,  firm,  glabrous,  stufted,  slightly  tapering  upward,  at 
length  striate  or  grooved,  colored  like  or  paler  than  the  pileus,  ending  in 
a  long  root-like  extension  which  penetrates  the  earth  deeply;  spores 
elHptical,  with  a  slight  oblique  apiculus  at  one  end,  .0006  to  .0007  inch 
long,  .0004  to  .0005  broad. 

Pileus  2  to  3  inches  broad;  stem  4  to  8  inches  long,  2  to  3  line^  thick. 

In  woods  and  bushy  places,  generally  about  stumps  or  under  trees. 
Common.     June  to  September. 

Var.  furfuracea  Pk.     Stem  furfuraceous,  less  distinctly  striate. 

Var.  pusilla  Pk.  Plant  small,  pileus  about  one  inch  broad,  stem 
slender. 

The  Vcvcxety  furfuracea  is  common,  and  connects  this  species  with  C. 
loHgtpes  which,  has  a  villose  stem  and  a  dry  velvety  pileus.  This  species 
has  not  yet  been  found  here.  The  variety  is  apparently  peculiar  to  this 
country.  V a.nety  J>tisi//a  passes  gradually  into  the  typical  form.  In  dry 
weather  the  viscidity  of  the  pileus  is  not  noticeable;  in  very  wet  or  rainy 
weather  it  may  be  so  fully  developed  that  it  may  drop  like  gluten  from 
the  surface.  The  striations  of  the  stem  are  more  distinct  in  dried  than 
in  fresh  specimens.  In  va.nety  furfuracea  they  are  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible  in  the  fresh  plant. 

This  species  was  classed  as  edible  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis.  I  have  not 
tried  its  esculent  qualities,  but  suspect  its  thin  flesh  may  be  somewhat 
tough. 

Collybia   platyphylla  Pr. 

Broad-gilled  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  no.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  203.) 

Pileus  fleshy  but  thin  and  fragile,  convex  becoming  flattened,  obtuse, 
moist  in  wet  weather,  more  or  less  streaked  with  fibrils,  commonly  grayish- 
brown  but  varying  from  whitish  to  dark-brown,  sometimes  with  the  disk 
darker  than  the  margin  ;  lamellae  broad,  adnexed,  usually  deeply  emar- 
ginate  or  obliquely  truncately  notched  next  the  stem,  white  ;  stem  stout, 
fleshy,  equal,  striate  or  fibrillose-striate.  stuff'ed  or  hollow,  white  or 
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whitish,  blunt  at  the  base  or  praemorsely  radicating;  spores  subglobose  or 
broadly  elliptical,  .0003  to  .0004  inch  long,  .00024  to  .0003  broad. 

Pileus  3  to  4  inches  broad ;  stem  3  to  4  inches  long,  4  to  8  lines  thick. 

Much  decayed  wood  on  ground  about  old  stumps  and  logs  in  woods  or 
their  borders.    June  to  September.     Not  rare  in  hilly,  wooded  districts. 

Var.  repens  Fr.  This  differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in  its  mycelium, 
which  forms  creeping  branching  and  anastomosing  string-like  rootlets.  In 
Sylloge  it  is  given  as  a  distinct  species,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  such  distinction. 

Without  care  this  plant  might  be  taken  for  a  species  of  Tricholoma. 
Stevenson  says  "it  inclines  towards  the  Tricholomata  in  the  somewhat 
membranaceous  cuticle  of  the  soft  stem."  Fries  also  notes  this  similarity. 
This  is  the  Agariciis  /tardus  of  Rep.  25,  p.  73  and  A.  prce.foliatus  of 
Rep.  37,  p.  55.  The  species  is  quite  variable.  The  pileus  is  sometimes 
irregular  and  even  eccentric,  the  thin  margin  may  be  slightly  striate,  is 
often  split  and  in  wet  weather  may  be  upturned  or  revolute.  The 
lamellse  are  sometimes  half  an  inch  broad  or  more  and  transversely  split. 
They  may  be  obscurely  striated  transversely  and  even  veiny  above  with 
venose  interspaces.  Occasionally  a  slight  anise-like  odor  is  perceptible, 
but  in  decay  the  plants  have  a  very  disagreeable  odor  and  disgusting 
appearance.  Insects  are  fond  of  them  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  pileus  dotted  with  their  eggs.  If  dried  without  pressure  the  margin 
of  the  pileus  becomes  strongly  involute.  In  Sylloge  the  dimensions  of 
the  spores  as  quoted  from  different  authors  differ  greatly.  In  our  plants 
the  dimensions  agree  very  nearly  with  those  quoted  from  Britzelmayer. 

CoUybia  fuliginella  Pk. 

Sooty  Collybia. 

(Report  40,  p.  53.) 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  sometimes  irregular  or  undulate  on  the 
margin,  glabrous,  even,  fuliginous-brown,  flesh  white;  lamella;  rather  nar- 
row, close,  rounded  behind,  adnexed  or  nearly  free,  white;  stem  equator 
slightly  tapering  upward,  subfibrillose,  stuffed  or  hollow,  colored  like  the 
pileus  or  a  little  paler,  with  a  white  tomentum  at  the  base;  spores 
subelliptical,  .0003  to  .00035  inch  long,  .0002  to  .00025  broad,  usually 
containing  a  single  large  nucleus. 

Pileus  1.5  to  2.5  inches  broad;  stem  1.5  to  2  inches  long,  2  to  3  lines 
thick. 

Under  or  near  arbor-vit;c  trees.  Thuja  occidentalis.  Elizabethtown, 
Essex  county.      Rare.     September. 
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In  size  and  shape  this  fungus  resembles  Collybia  dryophila,  but  its  color, 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  Laciarius  /ignyotus,  is  far  different.  It 
has  been  found  but  once.  It  is  apparently  related  to  C.  phavpodia,  but 
has  no  umbo  and  no  fuscous  tint  to  flesh  pileus  or  stem. 

Collybia  butyracea  BuH. 
Buttery  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  1 13.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  209.) 

Pileus  fleshy,  thin,  convex  becoming  expanded,  umbonate,  smooth, 
reddish-brown,  becoming  paler  with  age,  moist  in  wet  weather,  flesh  dingy 
or  whitish  when  moist,  white  when  dry ;  lamellae  thin,  crowded,  crenulate, 
adnexed  or  almost  free,  white ;  stem  commonly  tapering  upward,  glabrous, 
striate,  reddish  or  reddish-brown,  usually  with  a  white  tomentum  on  the 
thickened  base,  white  within  and  stuffed  or  hollow;  spores  elliptical, 
*  .00024  to  .0003  inch  long,  .00012  to  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  1.5  to  3  inches  broad;  stem  1.5  to  3  inches  long,  2  to  3  lines 
thick  at  the  top,  thicker  at  the  base. 

\\'oods  in  hilly  and  mountainous  regions.     Not  rare.    June  to  October. 

The  umbonate  pileus,  slightly  uneven  or  crenulate  edge  of  the  lamellse 
and  the  more  distinctly  striate  and  upwardly  tapering  stem  serve  to 
separate  this  species  from  C.  dryophila.  It  grows  especially  under  or 
near  coniferous  trees. 

Collybia  maculata  A  &=  S. 

Spotted  Collybia. 
(Hyni.  Eur.  p.  112.  Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  207.) 

Pileus  fleshy,  firm,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  even,  glabrous,  white  or 
whitish,  sometimes  varied  with  reddish  spots  or  stains,  flesh  white;  lam- 
ellae narrow,  crowded,  adnexed,  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  free,  white  or 
whitish;  stem  generally  stout,  firm,  equal  or  slightly  swollen  in  the  middle 
striate,  white,  commonly  narrowed  at  the  base  and  praemorsely  radicating, 
often  curved  at  the  base,  rarely  slightly  thickened  and  blunt;  spores  sub- 
globose,  .00016  to  .00024  inch  broad,  sometimes  showing  a  slight 
apiculus  at  one  end. 

Pileus  2  to  4  inches  broad;  stem  2  to  4  inches  long,  3  to  6  lines  thick. 

Woods.     Catskill  and  Adirondack  mountains.     July  to  September. 

Var.  immaculata  Cke.  This  differs  from  the  type  in  having  no  reddish 
spots  or  stains. 

This  species  is  easily  recognized  by  its  large  size,  firm  or  compact  sub- 
stance and  white  color.  It  grows  in  soil  filled  with  decaying  vegetable 
matter  or  on  much  decayed  wood. 
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Collybia  scorzonerea  Batsch. 
Yellow-gilled  Collybia. 

(Syl.  vol.  V.  p.  208.     Agaricus  Limoniiim.  Rep.  26,  p.  52.) 

This  scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding  species,  to  which  it  is  subjoined 
as  a  variety  by  Fries,  except  in  its  commonly  smaller  size,  yellowish 
pileus  and  lemon-yellow  lamellae.  I  have  never  found  it  assuming  red- 
dish spots  or  stains.  It  grows  in  similar  places  and  having  mentioned  its 
distinctive  features  it  scarcely  needs  a  more  complete  description.  It  is 
not  common.  Our  specimens  are  from  Otsego  county  and  the  Adiron- 
dack mountains,  and  were  collected  in  July, 

Vestipedes. 

Stem  thin,  equal,  hollow  or  stuffed,  velvety,  fibrillose-hairy,  floccose  or 
pruinose. 

This  tribe,  depending' on  the  clothing  of  the  stem  alone,  includes  some 
heterogeneous  material.  I  have  removed  from  it  C.  co7iflue7is,  which  has, 
in  the  character  of  its  pileus  and  lamellas,  features  that  ally  it  to  the  tribe 
Tephrophanse  and  throw  it  in  section  B  as  constituted  by  Fries. 

Pileus  viscid velutipes. 

Pileus  not  viscid I 

I  Watery  drops  oozing  fnm  wounds  of  the  plant succosa. 

I  No  watery  drops  oozing  trom  wounds  of  the  plant 2 

2  Plant  growing  from  old  cones 3 

2  Plant  having  some  other  habitat 4 

3  Pileus  glabrous conigena. 

3  Pileus  obscurely  and  sparsely  hairy albipilata. 

4  Pileus  small,  6  lines  or  less  in  width 5 

~4  Pileus  commonly  more  than  6  lines  wide 7 

5  Plant  growing  from  a  sclerotioid  tuber tuberosa. 

5  Plant  not  growing  from  a  tuber 6 

6  Pileus  glabrous cirrata. 

6  Pileus  fibrillose  or  squamulose stipitaria. 

7  Pileus  umbilicate,  fibrillose-tomentose zonata. 

7  Pileus  not  umbilicate,  glabrous Hariolorum. 

Collybia  velutipes  Curt. 
Velvet-stemmed  Collybia. 

(Hym.  \i\xx.  p.  115.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  212.) 

Pileus  fleshy,  rather  thin,  convex  or  nearly  }>lane,  obtuse,  glabrous, 
viscid,  reddish-yellow  or  tawny,  sometimes  yellow  on  the  margin  and 
brownish  on  the  disk,  the  thin  margin   often  wavy  or  irregular ;  lamellaj 
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broad,  subdistant,  rounded  behind,  slightly  adnexed,  whitish  or  yellowishj 
stem  firm,  externally  cartilaginous,  stuffed  or  hollow,  brown  or  tawny- 
brown,  densely  velvety-hairy;  spores  narrowly  elliptical  or  oblong-ellip- 
tical, .0003  to  .00036  inch  long,  .00016  broad. 

Plant  commonly  coespitose ;  pileus  i  to  2  inches  broad ;  stem  i  to  2 
inches  long,  i  to  3  lines  thick. 

Decaying  wood  and  trunks  of  trees.  Late  autumn  and  early  spring. 
Common. 

This  species  is  quite  distinct  from  all  our  other  members  of  the  genus, 
and  is  easily  recognized  by  its  slimy  viscid  pileus,  velvety  stem  and  tufted- 
mode  of  growth.  It  appears  in  autumn,  but  persists  till,  freezing  weather 
stops  all  growth.  It  also  sometimes  appears  in  the  spring.  Its  crowded 
mode  of  growth  sometimes  causes  the  pileus  to  be  very  irregular  or  even 
eccentric.  When  young,  the  stems  are  almost  white  and  their  villosity  is 
scarcely  noticeable,  but  they  become  darker  with  age  and  the  velvety 
coating  becomes  more  conspicuous,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the 
stem.  Variety  riibescens  Cke.  has  the  pileus  more  highly  colored  than  in 
the  typical  form,  and  the  lamellae  become  spotted  or  stained  with  rusty- 
brown.     It  has  not  yet  occurred  with  us. 

Collybia  succosa  Pk. 

Juicy  Collybia. 
(Report  25,  p.  74.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  293.) 

Pileus  subcartilaginous,  campanulate  or  convex,  covered  with  a  minute 
tomentum  or  pubescence,  cinereous  or  brownish-gray,  the  margin  in- 
curved and  surpassing  the  lamellae,  flesh  assuming  purplish  and  blackish 
hues  where  cut  or  wounded,  a  watery  or  serum-like  juice  oozing  out  from 
wounds  in  minute  drops;  lamellje  rather  broad,  thin,  close,  emarginate, 
with  a  shght  decurrent  tooth,  tapering  outwardly,  whitish;  stem  firm, 
equal  or  slightly  tapering  upward,  often  curved,  sometimes  eccentric, 
containing  a  whitish  pith,  clothed  and  colored  like  the  pileus;  spores 
subglobose,  .00012  to  .00016  inch  long. 

Pileus  6  to  12  lines  broad;  stem  t  to  3  inches  long,  altout  i  line  thick. 

Much  decayed  wood  and  prostrate  trunks  in  woods.  Cattaraugus, 
Otsego,  Albany  and  Lewis  counties,     July  to  September. 

This  also  is  a  very  distinct  and  an  aberrant  species  easily  known  by 
the  minute  uniform  grayish  tomentum  of  the  pileus  and  stem,  and  by  the 
thin  watery  juice  that  sparingly  oozes  from  wounds  of  the  plant.  Wounds 
of  the  lamellae  become  slowly  discolored  and  the  pileus  and  stem  are  apt 
to  turn  black  in  drying.     Its  oozing  juice  is  suggestive  of  some  species 
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of  Mycena,  but  the  tough  substance  and  incurved  margin  of  the  young 
pileus  connect  it  more  closely  with  Collybia. 

Collybia  conigena  Pers. 

Fir  cone  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  ii8.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  223.) 

Pileus  thin,  rather  firm,  convex,  nearly  plane  or  slightly  depressed  in 
the  center,  somewhat  umbonate,  glabrous,  yellowish  or  brick -red,  becom- 
ing pale,  the  thin  margin  slightly  striate  when  moist;  lamellae  narrow, 
crowded,  adnexed  or  free,  pallid;  stem  slender,  tough,  minutely  hollow, 
covered  with  a  minute  flocculent  pulverulence,  especially  when  young, 
pallid,  terminating  in  a  strigose  radicating  base;  spores  minute,  elliptical, 
.00012  to  .00016  inch  long,  .00008  to  .0001  broad. 

Pileus  4  to  10  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  inch  long,  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  line  thick. 

Fallen  pine  cones.  Albany  and  Lewis  counties.  September  and 
October. 

Our  forms  seem  to  be  rather  smaller  than  the  typical  European  plant. 

Collybia  albipilata  n.  sp. 

White-haired  Collybia. 

{Agaricus  conigetioides  Ellis  Rep.  30,  p.  39.) 

Pileus  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  sometimes  slightly  depressed  in  the 
center,  most  minutely  pubescent  with  short  hyaline  or  whitish  hairs, 
brown;  lamellae  rather  broad,  rather  close,  adnexed,  minutely  hairy  on  the 
edge,  white  ;  stem  slender,  hollow,  pallid,  adorned  with  a  thin  pulverulent 
pubescence  of  somewhat  scattered  whitish  hairs,  terminating  in  a  fibrillose 
radicating  base;  spores  minute,  elliptical,  ,00016  to  .0002  inch  long,  .0001 
to  .OOOT2  broad. 

Pileus  4  to  6  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  2  inches  long,  scarcely  half  a  line 
thick. 

Ikiried  pine  cones.     Albany  county.     October. 

This  species  differs  from  C.  conigetioides,  to  which  it  was  formerly  referred, 
in  its  darker  pileus,  its  larger  size  and  in  the  character  of  the  hairs  on  the 
edge  of  the  lamellae.  These  are  not  ellfptical  as  in  that  species,  but  grad- 
ually tapering  toward  the  apex  which  sometimes  ends  in  a  knob  or  abrupt 
enlargement.  Neither  can  it  be  the  same  as  C.  sciiiihceirns,  for  the  pileus 
is  not  glabrous  nor  the  stem  solid  and  dark  brown  as  in  that  species.  The 
pubescence  in  our  plant  is  so  thin  and  minute  that  it  may  be  easily  over- 
looked.    It  requires  a  considerable  magnification  to  see  it  clearly. 
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Collybia  tuberosa  Bull. 

,  Tuberous  Collybia. 

(Hym.   Eur.  p.   1 19.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  224.) 

Pileus  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  obtuse  or  slightly  umbonate,  glab- 
rous or  nearly  so,  white;  lamellse  close,  thin,  adnate,  white;  stem  slender, 
clothed  with  a  thin  pulverulent  white  tomentum,  often  nearly  naked 
toward  the  top,  whitish  or  slightly  reddish  tinted,  growing  from  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish-brown  sclerotioid  tuber  of  variable  shape;  spores  ellip- 
tical, .0002  to  .00024  bich  long,  about  .00012  broad. 

Pileus  3  to  6  hnes  broad;  stem  10  to  20  lines  long,  scarcely  half  a  line 
thick. 

Old  blackened  fungi  and  damp  soil  full  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Common.     July  to  September. 

Sometimes  the  pileus  is  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  or  reddish  hues  in 
the  center.  The  clothing  of  the  stem  is  commonly  more  dense  toward 
the  base. 

Collybia  cirrata  Schum. 
Fringe-rooted  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  I19.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  224.) 

Pileus  thin,  nearly  plane,  sometimes  slightly  centrally  depressed  or 
umbilicate,  a  little  silky,  white  or  faintly  tinged  with  red;  lamellae nai row, 
close,  adnate,  white ;  stem  slender,  white-pulverulent,  pallid,  with  a  fibril- 
lose  radicating  base;  spores  elliptical,  minute,  .00016  to  .0002  inch  long, 
.0001  to  .00012  broad. 

Pileus  4  to  7  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  1.5  inch  long,  scarcely  half  a  line 
broad. 

Decaying  vegetable  matter.     Not  rare.     August  to  October. 

Closely  related  to  and  resembling  the  preceding  species  but  distinguished 
by  its  fibrillose  radicating  base  and  the  absence  of  any  sclerotioid  tuber. 
The  specific  name  is  commonly  written  "  cirrhata."  I  have  adopted  the 
more  classical  form  employed  in  Sylloge. 

A  form  having  a  very  slender  stem  and  the  pileus  of  a  uniform  reddish 
hue  was  collected  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  I  have  labeled  it  Var. 
rufescens. 
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Collybia  stipitaria  Fr. 

Stem  Collybia.  , 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  116.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  216.) 

Pileus  thin,  submembranous,  campanulate  convex  or  nearly  plane, 
umbilicate,  sometimes  with  a  minute  blackish  papilla  in  the  umbilicus, 
fibrillose-hairy  or  squamulose,  grayish,  grayish-tawny,  tawny  or  brownish; 
lamellae  adnexed,  sometimes  separating  and  becoming  free,  subdistant, 
white;  stem  slender,  tough,  stuffed  or  hollow,  fibrillose-hairy,  brown,  the 
fibrillose  coating  gray  or  tawny;  spores  elliptical,  .00024  to  .0003  inch 
long,  .00016  broad,  with  an  oblique  apiculus  at  one  end. 

Pileus  3  to  6  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  3  inches  long,  one-third  to  one-half 
a  line  thick. 

Dead  stems  twigs  and  leaves.     Common      June  to  October. 

This  is  another  anomalous  species.  It  revives  under  the  influence  of 
moisture  as  in  the  genus  Marasmius,  and  the  stem  is  inserted  at  the  base 
as  in  some  species  of  ihat 'genus,  not  radicating  as  in  typical  species  of 
Collybia.  The  adornments  of  the  pileus  are  also  peculiar.  The  fibrils 
or  hairs  are  generally  collected  in  tufts  or  prostrate  fascicles  which  give  a 
squamulose  appearance  to  the  pileus.  In  dry  specimens  the  disk  is  often 
circumscribed  by  a  narrow  concentric  furrow,  and  frequently  there  are 
two  or  three  of  these  furrows  one  beyond  the  other  as  indicated  by 
Cooke's  enlarged  figure  of  the  species,  and  by  the  figure  of  A.  scabellus 
by  Albertini  and  Schweinitz. 

Var.  setipes  Pk.  has  the  stem  2  to  3  inches  long  and  very  slender,  and 
the  tufted  fibrils  of  the  pileus  commonly  arranged  in  radiating  rows. 
These  tufts  extend  beyond  the  margin  and  give  it  a  beautiml  somewhat 
fimbriate  appearance.     This  variety  is  common  in  the  Adirondack  region. 

Collybia  zonata  Pk. 
Zoned  Collybia, 

(Rep.  24,  p.  61.     Syl.  vol.  V.  p.  216.) 

Pileus  fleshy,  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  umbilicate,  fibrillose-tomen- 
tose,  tawny  or  ochraceous-tawny,  sometimes  marked  with  faintly  darker 
zones;  lamellae  narrow,  close,  free,  white  or  whitish,  with  a  white  pulver- 
ulent edge;  stem  firm,  equal,  hollow,  fibrillose-tomentose,  tawny  or  brown- 
ish-tawny; spores  broadly  elliptical,  .0002  inch  long,  .00016  broad. 

Plant  commonly  caespitose;  pileus  6  to  12  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  2 
inches  long,  about  i  line  thick. 

Decaying  wood.     Albany  county.     August. 
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This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  one,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  its  larger  size,  ccespitose  habit,  different  lamellse  and  shorter 
spores.  The  fibrils  of  the  pileus  and  stem  have  a  finer  and  more  tomen- 
tose  appearance,  than  those  of  the  preceding  species.  They  are  con- 
stantly tawny,  while  those  of  C.  stipiiaria  are  commonly  grayish.  As  in 
that  species,  the  pileus  often  has  a  small  papilla  in  the  umbihcus  and  is 
mostly  concentrically  sulcate  or  grooved  when  dry. 

CoUybia  Hariolorum  DC. 

Prophet's  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  117.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  221.) 

Pileus  a  little  fleshy,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  sometimes 
slightly  striate  on  the  margin,  whitish  or  pale  reddish-brown;  lamellae 
adnexed  or  free,  narrow,  rather  close,  white  or  whitish ;  stem  equal  or 
slightly  tapering  upward,  hollow,  reddish-brown,  covered  with  a  whitish 
woolly  down  or  tomentum;  spores  elHptical,  .00024  inch  long,  .00012 
broad. 

Plant  gregarious  or  somewhat  caespitose ;  pileus  1  to  2  inches  broad ; 
stem  I  to  2  inches  long,  i  to  1.5  lines  thick. 

Decaying  wood  and  leaves  in  woods  or  open  places.  Long  Island 
and  Catskill  mountains.     September. 

In  our  specimens  the  clothing  of  the  stem  is  more  dense  and  longer 
toward  the  base  and  thinner  toward  the  top.  The  lamellae  are  not  free, 
but  almost  adnate,  and  in  this  respect  they  appear  to  differ  from  the 
typical  European  plant. 

Laevipedes. 

Stem  thin,  hollow,  equal,  glabrous,  (the  base  excepted)  not  conspicuously 
striate. 

Smooth  stemmed  species  having  a  tufted  mode  of  growth  and  the  pileus 
hygrophanous  have  been  transferred  to  a  new  tribe,  Confertipedes; 
species  not  csespitose  have  been  placed  in  the  tribe  Tephrophanae  if  the 
pileus  is  hygrophanous. 

Pileus  fibrillose abundans. 

Pileus  glabrous I 

I  Pileus  6  lines  or  niore  broad 2 

I  Pileus  less  than  6  lines  broad 4 

2  Lamellae  narrow,  crowded  or  close - 3 

2  Lamellae  broad,  distant  or  subdistant esculentoides. 

3  Stem  white strictipes. 

3  Stem  not  white dryophila. 

4  Lamellae  narrow,  stem  hollow delicatella. 

4  Lamellae  broad,  ventricose,  stem  solid alba. 
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Collybia  dryophila  Bull. 
Oak-loving  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  122.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  234,) 

Pileus  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  sometimes  with  the  margin  elevated, 
irregular,  obtuse,  glabrous,  varying  in  color,  commonly  some  shade  of 
bay-red  or  tan  color,  flesh  white;  lamellce  narrow,  crowded,  adnexed  or 
almost  free,  white  or  whitish,  rarely  yellowish;  stem  equal  or  sometimes 
thickened  at  the  base,  cartilaginous,  glabrous,  hollow,  yellowish  orrufes- 
cent,  commonly  similar  in  color  to  the  pileus;  spores  .00024  to  .0003  inch 
long,  .00012  to  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  I  to  2  inches  broad ;  stem  i  to  2  inches  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Woods,  groves  and  open  places.     Common.     June  to  October. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  common  and  variable  species.  It  occurs 
throughout  the  season  whenever  the  weather  is  sufficiently  moist.  It 
grows  on  the  ground,  among  decaying  leaves  or  on  decaying  wood.  A 
favorite  habitat  is  in  pine  groves  or  under  pine  trees.  It  is  commonly 
gregarious  but  sometimes  grows  in  tufts.  The  pileus  varies  in  color  from 
whiti.sh  or  yellowish  to  dark  bay  or  almost  chestnut  color.  Its  spores, 
hke  those  of  C.  radicata  and  some  other  species,  when  kept  a  long  time 
assume  a  yellowish  hue. 

Collybia  strictipes  Pk. 

Straight-stemmed  Collybia. 
(Rep.  41,  p.  62,) 

Pileus  thin,  broaflly  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  sometimes  slightly 
rugose  on  the  disk,  moist  but  scarcely  hygrophanous,  whitish  or  pale- 
yellow,  paler  when  dry,  often  more  deeply  colored  on  the  disk ;  lamellae 
thin,  close,  adnexed  or  almost  free,  white;  stem  equal,  straight,  hollow, 
glabrous,  slightly  mealy  or  pruinose  at  the  top,  white,  often  with  a  dense 
white  mycelioid  tomentum  at  the  base;  spores  ovate  or  subelliptical, 
pointed  or  subacuminate  at  one  end,  .00025  ^^  .0003  inch  long,  .00016 
broad. 

Pileus  1.5  to  2  inches  broad;  stem  1.5  to  2.5  inches  long,  2  to  3  lines 
thick. 

Woods.     Catskill  mountains.     September. 

From  small  unsi)Otted  forms  of  C.  rnaailata  this  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  even  stem,  less  crow<led  lamellce  and  by  the  shape  of  its 
spores. 
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Collybia  abundans  Pk. 
Abundant  Collybia. 

(Rep.  29,  p.  38.) 

Pileus  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  innately-fibrillose,  subumbilicate, 
whitish  or  pale  grayish-brown,  the  disk  often  a  little  darker  and  more 
densely  fibrillose,  the  thin  margin  often  splitting;  lamellae  rather  narrow, 
close,  adnate,  sometimes  veiny,  white;  stem  equal,  glabrous,  hollow,  often 
curved,  easily  splitting,  colored  like  or  a  little  paler  than  the  pileus, 
pruinose  at  the  top;  spores  subglobose,  .0002  to  .00024  inch  broad. 

Plant  gregarious  or  somewhat  csespitose;  pileus  i  to  1.5  inch  broad; 
stem  I  to  2  inches  long,  about  i  line  thick. 

Decaying  wood  and  old  trunks  of  trees,  usually  hemlock,  in  hilly  and 
mountainous  regions.  Catskill  and  Adirondack  mountains.  Also  in 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  counties.     August  and  September. 

This  tungus  does  not  occur  frequently,  but  when  it  does  occur  it  is 
usually  in  great  profusion.  Large  patches  of  it  may  sometimes  be  found 
in  warm  wet  weather  covering  the  much  decayed  or  mossy  prostrate 
trunks  of  trees  in  woods.  The  umbilicus  of  the  pileus  is  very  shallow  or 
entirely  wanting.  When  dried  without  pressure  the  margin  of  the  pileus 
rolls  inward  and  hides  the  lamellae,  and  the  color  becomes  darker.  In 
dried  specimens  the  pileus  is  often  slightly  and  radiately  rimose  on  its 
surface,  as  in  some  species  of  Inocybe.  The  general  character  of  the 
pileus  indicates  a  relationship  to  C.  platyphylla. 

Collybia  esculentoides  Pk. 

EsCULENT-LIKE  COLLYBIA, 
(Rep.  39,  p.  39.) 

Pileus  thin,  hemispherical  or  convex,  umbilicate  or  centrally  depressed, 
glabrous,  pale  yellowish-brown,  flesh  white,  taste  bitter;  lamellae  broad, 
subdistant,  rather  thick,  adnexed  or  rounded  behind,  whitish ;  stem 
slender,  somewhat  tough,  glabrous,  stuffed  or  hollow,  colored  like  the 
pileus;  spores  elliptical,  .00025  ^'^  .0003  inch  long,  .0002  broad. 

Pileus  6  to  12  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  2  inches  long,  i  to  1.5  line  thick. 

Ground  in  woods  and  open  places.     Albany  county.     September. 

Var.  ochroleuca  Pk.  (Collybia  ochroleuca,  Rep.  46,  p.  24.) 

This  differs  from  the  type  in  its  paler  and  more  ochraceous  color  and 
in  its  jarinaceous  flavor.     Woods.     Ulster  county.     September. 

The  species  is  related  to  the  European  C.  esculcnfa,  from  which  it 
differs  essentially  in  the  umbilicate  pileus  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
radicating  base  to  the  stem. 
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Agarkus  cremoraceus,  Rep.  32,  p.  26,  is  a-  mere  form  of  this  species.  It 
was  not  well  described  nor  well  named  and  on  this  account  perhaps  the 
later  name  should  be  retained. 

Collybia  alba  rk. 

White    Collybia. 
(Rep.  41,  p.  62.) 

Pileus  thin,  convex  or  hemispherical,  even,  obtuse,  glabrous,  white; 
lamellae  broad,  subdistant,  ventricose,  adnexed  or  nearly  free,  white  ;  stem 
short,  equal  or  slightly  thickened  at  the  top,  solid,  glabrous,  white ;  spores 
broadly  elliptical  or  subglobose,  .00016  to  .0002  inch  long,  .00012  to 
.00016  broad. 

Pileus  3  to  5  lines  broad;  stem  about  one  inch  long,  .5  to  i  line  thick. 

Mossy  decayed  wood  and  stumps.     Saratoga  county.     July. 

This  is  a  small  white  species  related  to  C.  Micheliana,  C.  muscigena, 
and  C.  hidia,  but  differing  from  them  by  its  broad  ventricose  lamellje. 
The  plants  do  not  well  retain  their  white  color  in  drying. 

Collybia  delicatella  Pk. 

Little  delicate  Collybia. 
(Rep.  30,  p.  39.) 

Pileus  submembranous,  convex  or  broadly  companulate,  glabrous,  pure 
white;  lamella;  narrow  but  not  crowded,  emarginate,  white  ;  stem  slender, 
equal,  hollow,  white,  slightly  white  villose  at  the  base ;  spores  oblong  or 
narrowly  elliptical,  about  .0004  inch  long,  .00016  to  .0002  broad. 

Plant  gregarious  or  subcsspitose  ;  pileus  2  to  3  lines  broad  ;  stem  8  to 
12  lines  long,  about  half  a  line  thick. 

Among  fallen  leaves.     Rensselaer  county.     .Sei)tember. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  fungus  of  a  pure  or  snowy- white  color,  but  it  be- 
comes yellowish  in  drying  Both  it  and  C.  alba  have  not  been  found 
since  their  original  discovery. 

Confertipedes. 

Plants  commonly  caespitose,  often  growing  in  tufts  of  many  individuals, 
the  stems  crowded  or  even  united  at  the  base.     Pileus  hygrophanous. 

Stems  glabrous,  (except  at  the  base) i 

Stems  covered  with  a  whitish  villose  clown confluens. 

I  Stems  white  or  whitish Familia. 

I  Stems  brown  or  reddish-brown 2 

2  Lamcllre  whitish  or  tinned  with  flesh  color acervata. 

2  Lamelhu  pale  cinnamon,  darker  with  age spinulifera. 
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CoUybia  confiuens  Pers. 
Confluent  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  117.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  222.) 

Pileus  thin,  tough,  flaccid,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  obtuse,  rarely  some- 
what umbonate,  glabrous,  hygrophanous,  reddish  grayish-red  or  reddish- 
brown  and  often  striatulate  on  the  margin  when  moist,  pallid,  whitish  or 
grayish  when  dry;  lamellae  narrow,  crowded,  free,  whitish  or  yellowish- 
gray;  stem  equal,  cartilaginous,  hollow,  clothed  with  a  short  dense  some- 
what pulverulent  whitish  pubescence  or  downy  tomentum;  spores  minute 
ovate  or  subelliptical,  slightly  pointed  at  one  end,  .0002  to  .00024  inch 
long,  .0001  to  .00014  broad. 

Pileus  8  to  18  lines  broad;  stem  2  to  5  inches  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Among  fallen  leaves  in  woods.     Common.     July  to  October. 

The  plants  commonly  grow  in  tufts,  but  sometimes  in  lines  or  arcs  of 
circles  or  scattered.  They  revive  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and 
thereby  indicate  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  genus  Marasmius.  The 
pileus  varies  much  in  color,  but  commonly  has  a  dull  reddish  or  russety 
tinge  when  moist,  sometimes  approaching  bay- red.  It  fades  in  drying 
and  becomes  almost  white  or  grayish- white,  but  sometimes  the  center 
remains  more  deeply  colored  than  the  margin.  The  stem  is  commonly 
rather  long  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  pileus.  Occasionally  it  is 
somewhat  flattened  either  at  the  top  or  throughout  its  entire  length. 
Sometimes  the  stems  become  united  at  the  base  which  union  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  specific  name.  The  spores  are  described  in  Sylloge  as 
"subglobose,  7-9  mm."     In  our  plant  they  are  as  described  above. 

Collybia  Familia  Pk. 

Family  Collybia. 
(Rep.  23,  p.  79.) 

Pileus  thin,  rather  fragile,  convex  or  hemispherical,  glabrous,  somewhat 
hygrophanous,  often  striatulate  on  the  margin  when  moist,  whitish,  yel- 
lowish-gray or  brownish,  sometimes  darker  or  brown  on  the  disk;  lamellae 
narrow,  close,  rounded  at  the  inner  extremity  and  almost  free,  white; 
stem  slender,  glabrous  or  under  a  lens  minutely  pruinose-pubescent, 
hollow,  white  or  Avhitish,  commonly  with  a  white  mycelioid  villosity  at 
the  base;  spores  globose,  .00016  to  .0002  inch  broad. 

Plant  densely  caespitose;  pileus  6  to  12  lines  broad;  stem  2  to  4  inches 
long,  about  i  line  thick. 
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Much  decayed  wood  and  prostrate  trunks  of  hemlock  trees  in  woods. 
Adirondack  mountains  and  Cattaraugus  county.     August  and  September. 

The  plants  are  apt  to  assume  darker  colors  in  drying  and  as  in  several 
other  species  the  margin  of  the  pileus  becomes  strongly  involute. 

CoUybia  acervata  Fr. 

Tufted  Collybia. 

(Hym.  Eur.  p.  122.     Syl.  vol.  v.  p.  234.) 

Pileus  fleshy  but  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  obtuse,  glabrous,  hy- 
grophanous,  pale  tan-color  or  dingy  pinkish-red  and  commonly  striatulate 
on  the  margin  when  moist,  paler  or  whitish  when  dry ;  lamellae  narrow, 
close,  adnexed  or  free,  whitish  or  tinged  with  flesh-color;  stem  slender, 
rigid,  hollow,  glabrous,  reddish,  reddish-brown  or  brown,  often  whitish  at 
the  top,  especially  when  young,  commonly  with  a  white  mycelioid  tomen- 
tum  at  the  base;  spores  elliptical,  .00024  'iich  long,  .00012  to  .00016 
broad. 

Plant  csespitose;  pileus  r  to  2  inches  broad;  stem  2  to  3  inches 
long,  about  i  line  thick. 

Decaying  wood  and  ground  among  fallen  leaves  in  woods.  Adiron- 
dack mountains.     August  and  September. 

The  American  plant  is  rather  smaller  than  the  European,  but  in  other 
respects  it  agrees  well  with  the  description  of  the  sj-jecies.  I  have  seen 
no  specimens  with  the  pileus  more  than  two  inches  broad.  The  stems, 
though  rigid,  are  easily  broken.  Agaricus  siftullimus,  Rep.  24,  p.  62,  is 
merely  a  form  of  this  species. 

Collybia  spinulifera  Pk. 

Spinule-bearing  Collybia. 
(Rep.  24,  ]).  62.) 

Pileus  fleshy,  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  hygrophanous, 
reddish  tan-color  tinged  with  pink  and  sHghtly  striatulate  on  the  margin 
when  moist,  paler  when  dry,  adorned  with  minute  colored  spinules  or  setse; 
lamelUe  narrow,  close,  rounded  behind  and  free,  pale  cinnamon-color, 
becoming  somewhat  darker  with  age,  spinuliferous  ;  stem  slender,  tough, 
glabrous,  shining,  hollow,  reddish-brown,  often  paler  or  whitish  at  the  top, 
especially  in  young  plants,  with  a  whitish  mycelioid  tonientum  at  the 
base;  spores  elliptical  or  nearly  so,  .00024  tp  .0003  inch  long,  .00016 
broad. 

Plant  c;i;spitose ;  pileus  8  to  16  lines  broad  ;  stem  2  to  3  inches  long, 
about  I  line  thick. 
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Prostrate  trunks  and  ground  among  leaves  in  woods.  Lewis  county. 
September. 

In  this  species  the  lameUx,  under  a  lens,  appear  to  be  minutely 
pubescent  or  velvety.  This  is  due  to  the  colored  spinules  or  setaa  which 
clothe  them.  These  are  subfusiform  and  .002  to  .004  inch  long,  .0004  to 
.0005  broad  in  the  widest  part.  From  this  part  they  gradually  taper 
above  to  the  apex  and  more  abruptly  below,  forming  a  shorter  and  more 
slender  base.  These  spinules  or  setae  also  occur  more  sparingly  on  the 
stems,  but  they  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  species  so 
closely  resembles  the  preceding  one  that  it  might  easily  be  taken  to  be 
a  peculiar  condition  of  it.  The  setae  give  the  peculiar  color  and  velvety 
or  pubescent  appearance  seen  in  the  lamellae.  They  are  apparently 
similar  in  character  to  those  found  in  the  genera  Hymenochsete  and 
Mucronoporus,  and  which  constitute  the  essential  character  of  these 
genera.  They  differ,  however,  in  not  being  limited  to  the  hymenium  as 
in  those  genera,  for  in  our  plant  those  of  the  surface  of  the  pileus  and 
the  stem  are  clearly  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  lamellae.  This 
would  indicate  that  they  are  not  of  the  same  nature  as  cystidia.  And  it 
is  perhaps  very  questionable  if  these  setae  should  be  regarded  as  having 
generic  value  even  in  those  cases  where  they  are  present  in  the  hymenium 
only.  Still  their  emi)loyment  as  a  generic  character  is  convenient  if  not 
philosophical.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  a  new  genus  for 
this  plant  even  though  consistency  should  demand  it,  for  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  agaric  possessing  such  setas. 

The  characters  of  CoUybia  lachnophylla  Berk.,  as  set  forth  in  its  descrip- 
tion, correspond  so  closely  to  those  of  C.  spinulifera  as  to  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  two  plants  are  one  species.  But  no  setae  are  attributed 
to  C.  lach}iophylla  and  the  character  of  its  pubescence  is  not  described, 
as  it  probably  would  have  been  if  composed  of  stiff  setae.  Moreover, 
specimens  of  our  plant  were  submitted  to  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  for  his 
opinion  of  them,  without  any  recognition  of  a  relationship  to  C.  lachno- 
phylla. It  has  therefore  seemed  best  to  keep  them  distinct  till  they  can 
more  clearly  be  shown  to  be  specifically  the  same. 

Tephrophanse. 

This  tribe  was  limited  by  Professor  Fries,  in  Epicrisis,  to  hygrophanous 
species  having  a  fuscous  or  cinereous  color  with  cinereous  lamellae.  In 
Icones  Selectae,  its  limits  were  extended  by  him,  so  as  to  include  species 
having  either  cinereous  or  fuliginous  lamellae.  In  the  present  arrange- 
ment I  have  referred  to  it  all  our  hygrophanous  non-caespitose  species 
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without  regard  to  the  color  of  the  pileus  or  lamellae,  for  this  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  much  more  simple  and  natural  classification. 

Lamella;  brownish-lilac myriadophylla. 

Lamellae  yellow  or  yellowish,  changing  to  brownish-red  in  drying  .  colorea. 

Lamella;  having  neither  of  the  above  characters I 

I  Pileus  yellowish  or  yellowish-red  when  moist hygrophoroides. 

I   Pileus  reddish-brown  or  chestnut  color  when  moist lentinoides. 

I   Pileus  brown  or  blackish-brown  when  moist 2 

2  Plant  having  an  alcaline  odor alcalinolens. 

2  Plant  having  a  farinaceous  oc?or expallens. 

2  Plant  having  neither  of  these  odors 3 

3  Plant  lignicolous atratoides. 

3  Plant  terrestrial 4 

4  Pileus  dark-brown  when  moist,  lilac-brown  when  dry fuscolilacina. 

4  Pileus  livid  when  moist,  grayish  when  dry ignobilis. 

CoUybia  myriadophylla  Pk. 

Many-leaved  Collybia. 
(Rep.  25,  p.  75.) 

Pileus  very  thin,  broadly  convex  plane  or  centrally  depressed,  some- 
times umbilicate,  hygrophanous,  brown  when  moist,  pale  ochraceous  or 
tan-color  when  dry ;  lamellae  very  numerous,  narrow,  linear,  crowded, 
rounded  behind  or  slightly  adnexed,  brownish-lilac ;  stem  slender,  but 
commonly  short,  equal,  glabrous,  stuffed  or  hollow,  reddish-brown;  spores 
minute,  broadly  elliptical,  .00012  to  .00016  inch  long,  .00008  broad. 

Plant  scattered  or  somewhat  caespitose;  pileus  8  to  12  lines  broad; 
stem  I  to  1.5  inches  long,  about  half  a  line  thick. 

Decaying  wood  and  mossy  humus  in  woods.  Not  rare.  July  to 
September. 

This  is  a  small  but  very  distinct  species  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  color 
of  the  lamelUxi.  In  the  dried  specimens  these  assume  a  more  brownish- 
red  hue,  as  in  the  next  following  species.  They  sometimes  appear  to 
have  a  glaucous  reflection,  probably  from  the  abundance  of  the  spores. 
The  stem  is  generally  more  or  less  radicated  and  often  slightly  floccose- 
pruinose  toward  the  base.  The  basidia  are  very  short,  being  only  .0006 
to  .0008  inch  long. 

Collybia  colorea  Pk. 
Colored  Collybia. 

(Rep.  26,  p.  54) 

Pileus  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  obtuse  or  subumbilicate,  subglab- 

rous,  hygrophanous,  yellow  or  yellow  tinged  with  red,  the  margin  usually 

slightly  surpassing  the  lamella  ;  lamellne  rather  close,  narrow,  emarginate, 

adnexed,  yellow  or  yellowish,  changing  to  brownish-red  in  drying  ;  stem 
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equal,  hollow,  glabrous,  sometimes  slightly  fibrillose  or  slightly  pruinose 
at  the  top.  colored  like  the  pileus  ;  spores  subglobose  or  broadly  elliptical, 
.00016  to  ,0002  inch  long. 

Plant  scattered  or  subcsespitose ;  pileus  6  to  i6  lines  broad;  stem  i  to 

2  inches  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Decaying  wood,  especially  of  pine.  x\lbany,  Lewis  and  Rensselaer 
counties.     August  and  September. 

Var.  rubescentifolia  Fk.  {Agaricus  rubesce7itifoIiiis,'KQ-^.  39,  p.  38.) 
Pileus  at  first  brownish,  fading  to  smoky-yellow;  lamellae  at  first  pale- 
yellow. 

The  change  of  color  which  the  lamellae  assume  in  drying  is  a  marked 
feature  in  this  species  and  indicates  a  relationship  between  it  and  C. 
myriadophylla.  It  is,  however,  a  stouter  plant  with  broader  and  less  close 
lamellae.  It  has  many  of  the  characters  attributed  to  C.  luteoolivacea,  but 
in  that  species  the  lamellae  are  said  to  be  adnate  and  the  pileus  glabrous, 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  change  in  the  color  of  the  lamellae  by 
drying.  In  our  plant  the  pileus  is  sometimes  slightly  fibrillose  or  even 
squamulose.  Sometimes  the  whole  plant  assumes  the  dull  red  hue  in 
drying. 

Collybia  hygroph  oroides  Pk. 

Hygrophorus-like  Collybia. 
(Rep.  32,  p.  26.  Bulletin  No.  2,  p.  12;  plate  2,  figs.  23-26.) 
Pileus  subconical,  becoming  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  hy- 
grophanous,  reddish  or  yellowish-red  when  moist, paler  when  dry;  lamellae 
broad,  subdistant,  rounded  behind  or  deeply  emarginate,  eroded  on  the 
edge,  whitish;  stem  equal,  striate,  stuffed  or  hollow,  whitish;  spores 
subelliptical,  .0002  to  .00025  '^^^^  ^ong,  .00016  broad. 

Plant  scattered  or  subcaespitose ;  pileus  i  to  1.5  inch  broad ;  stem  2  to 

3  inches  long,  2  to  3  lines  thick. 

Decaying  half-buried  wood.     Albany  county.     May. 

The  pileus  of  the  young  plant  resembles  tnat  of  Hygrophorus  conicus 
both  in  color  and  shape.  When  dry  it  becomes  pallid  or  subochraceous. 
The  plant  is  very  rare,  not  having  been  found  again  since  its  discovery. 

Collybia  lentinoides  Pk. 

Lentinus-like  Collybia. 

(Rep.  32,  p.  27.) 

Pileus  thin,  convex  or  nearly  plane,  obtuse,  glabrous,  hygrophanous, 

reddish-brown  or  chestnut  color  when  moist,  reddish  tan-color  when  dry ; 

lamellae  narrow,  close,  adnexed,  serrate  on  the  edge,  white;  stem  equal, 
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even   or  slightly   striate,   hollow,  slightly   pruinose   at   the   top,  white  or 
whitish;  spores  .00025  ^°  .0003  inch  long,  .00016  broad. 

Pileus  6  to  12  lines  broad  stem  1.5  to  2  inches  long,  about  i  line  thick. 

Damp  ground  in  wooded  swamp.     Montgomery  county.     June. 

This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  C.  dryophila,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  its  hygrophanous  pileus,  serrated  lamellae  and  white  stem. 
It  is  rare. 

Collybia  alcalinolens  Pk. 

Alcaline  Collybia. 
(Bulletin  No.  2,  p  6.) 
Pileus  thin,  subconical  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous  or  slightly 
silky-fibrillose,  hygrophanous,  dark-brown  and  sometimes  striatulate  on 
the  margin  when  moist,  grayish-brown  or  cinereous  when  dry,  shining, 
flesh  white,  odor  strong,  alcaline;  lamellae  broad,  subdistant,  deeply 
emarginate  or  adnexed,  with  a  slight  decurrent  tooth,  somewhat  ventri- 
cose,  whitish  :  stem  shining,  glabrous,  slightly  pruinose  at  the  top,  hollow, 
whitish;  spores  broadly  elliptical;  .0003  to  .00035  ^^ch  long,  .0002  to 
.00025  broad. 

Plant  gregarious;  pileus  8  to  18  lines  broad;  stem  i  to  2  inches  long, 
I  to  3  lines  thick. 

Thin  woods  and  bushy  places.     Rensselaer  county.     June. 

The  peculiar  odor  of  this  species  resembles  that  of  chloride  of  lime. 
The  plant  is  very  variable. 

The  disk  of  the  pileus  may  be  prominent,  depressed  or  somewhat  um- 
bilicate.  It  is  somtimes  more  highly  colored  than  the  rest  and  when  dry 
it  often  appears  canescent  with  short  grayish  fibrils.  The  stem  is  some- 
times compressed  or  irregular. 

Collybia  expallens  Pk. 

Pallid  Collybia. 

(Rep.  44,  p.   18.) 

Pileus  thin,  broadly  convex  or  nearly  plane,  sometimes  centrally  de- 
pressed, glabrous,  hygrophanous,  brownish  and  striatulate  on  the  thin 
margin  when  moist,  whitish  when  dry,  flesh  whitisli  when  dry,  odor  dis- 
tinct, farinaceous;  lamelh^  rather  broad,  subdistant,  rounded  behind, 
adnexed,  whitish  subcinereous  or  dingy-yellowish ;  stem  short,  hollow, 
equal  or  slightly  thickened  at  the  base;  spores  broadly  elliptical,  .0002 
inch  long,  .00016  broad. 
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Pileus  .  to  .  inches  broad;  stem  .to  ..5  .-hlong,  about  3  lines  tltiek. 

Among  fallen  pine  leaves  in  woods.     Cattaraugus  county.     September. 

The  pleus  becomes  much  paler  upon  losing  .ts  mo.s.nre.  Ih.s  d,  - 
aplars  from  the  disk  first,  the  margin  last.  When  fresh,  the  stem  ts 
adorned  .ith  dehcate  flocct  or  fibrils,  but  these  soon  van.sh  or  dtsappear 

with  a  touch.  _ 

Collybia  atratoides  Pk. 

Blackish  Collybia. 

Pileus  thin,  convex,  subumbilicate,  glabrous,  ''yK^P'^-^^^.l'j^^^^t 
bro,vn  when  moist,  grayish-brown  and  shmmg  when  dry;  lamelte  rathe 
hoad  subdistant,  adnate.  grayish-white,  often  transversely  ve.ny  abo  e 
and  venosely  connected;    stem  equal,  hollow,  glabrous,  gray,sh-bo.n 
tvith  a  whitish  mycelioid  tomentum  at  the  base;  spores  nearly  globose. 

nhniit  0002  inch  broad.  i       ..  „ 

pit  gregarious  or  subc.spitose ;  pileus  6  to  ro  lines  broad;   stem 

about  I  inch  long,  .5  to  r  line  thick.  ■ 

Decaying  wood  and  mossy  sticks  i,>  woods.    Saratoga  county.    At^gust 
?,e  spedes  is  very  closely  alhed  to  C.  atrat.  and  perhaps  m.ght  b 

considered  a  mere  variety  of  it.     Its  h.abitat,  however,  ,s    'ff^--^^    - 

colors  of  the  pileus  and  lamella,  are  not  the  same  „r  both.     The  venose 

interspaces  also  seem  to  separate  it  from  C.  almta. 

Collybia  fuscolilacina  Pk. 

LiLAC-BROwN  Collybia. 
*  (Rep.  39,  p.  38-) 

Pileus  thin,  convex,  glabrous,  hygrophanous,  even  and  brown  when 
nroist,  lilac-brown  and  rugose  when  dry;  lamella,  close  ventricose,  ad- 
Tx  d  brownish;  stem  slender,  flexuous,  hollow,  colored  like  the  pileus, 
mealy  or  prumo;  at  the  top,  w,.h  a  whitish  villosity  at  the  base;  spores 
subglobose  or  broadly  elliptical,  .000 16  to  .0002  inch  long. 

Pileus  4  .0  8  lines  broad;  stem  r.5  to  3  inches  long,  about  ■  line  thick^ 
Imong  mosses  and  fallen  leaves  in  open  places  in  woods.    Adirondack 

mountains.     August. 

This  is  apparently  a  rare  species.     It  has  been  found  but  once. 
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Collybia  ignobilis  Karst. 
Ignoble  Collybia. 

(Syl.  vol.  V.  p.  246.) 

Pileus  slightly  fleshy  or  membranous,  sHghtly  convex  or  plane  with  the 
disk  slightly  depressed,  glabrous,  livid  vi^hen  moist,  with  a  grayish  reflection 
and  the  spreading  margin  obsoletely  striatulate,  grayish  or  pallid  when 
dry;  lamellae  close,  dingy  or  pale,  emarginate;  stem  equal,  hollow,  hvid 
or  pallid  with  a  grayish  or  whitish  floccose  pruinosity;  spores.^iptical, 
guttulate,  hyaline,  .00028  to  .00032  inch  long,  .00016  inch  broad. 

Pileus  6  to  12  hnes  broad;  stem  i  to  2.5  inches  long,  i  to  2  lines  thick. 

Mossy  ground  in  woods  of  balsam  fir.  Adirondack  mountains.  Sep- 
tember, 

The  specimens  here  referred  to  this  species  differ  slightly  from  the 
typical  form  as  set  forth  in  the  description.  The  pileus  is  hemispherical 
or  convex,  brown  and  striatulate  on  the  margin  when  moist,  pale-gray 
when  dry,  and  the  stem  is  glabrous  except  at  the  top  where  it  is  adorned 
with  a  few  white  floccose  particles.  The  depression  of  the  disk  gives  an 
umbilicate  appearance  to  the  dried  specimens.  In  recognition  of  these 
differences  I  label  our  specimens  Var.  convexa. 

EXTRALIMITAL    SPECIES. 

The  following  species  of  Collybia  have  been  recorded  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  have  not  yet  been  found  in  New  York. 
To  facilitate  their  identification  they  have  been  arranged  in  their  respec- 
tive tribes,  so  far  as  this  could  be  ascertained  from  the  descriptions,  and 
an  analytical  table  of  distinguishing  characters  has  been  given.  Doubt- 
less this  table  could  be  greatly  improved  if  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
specimens  could  be  had. 

Striaspedes. 

Plants  csespitose \ 

Plants  scattered  or  gregarious 2 

I  Lamellae  white,  adnate C.  Texensis  B.  df  C. 

I  Lamellae  yellowish,  free C.  loripes  Fr. 

2  Pileus  russet-brown C.  stereocephala  B.  ^  C. 

2  Pileus  white,  stem  not  bulbous C    Spragueii  B.  Ss'  C. 

Vestipedes. 

Clothing  of  the  stem  uniform .              i 

Clothing  of  the  stem  dense  below,  thin  alxnc C.  albogrisca  Pk. 

I   Stem  densely  velvety 2 

I   Stem  thinly  pubescent 3 
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I  Stem  merely  scurfy C.  luteoolivacea  B.  dr'  C, 

2  Stem  2  to  3  inches  long C.  amabilipes  Pk. 

2  Stem  6  to  12  inches  long C.  tenuipes  Schw. 

3  LamelliE  velvety C.  lachnophylla  Berk 

3  Lamellce  not  velvety 4 

4  Pileus  reddish C.  semiha^rens  B.  St'  C. 

4  Pileus  white  or  yellowisli C.  conigenoides  Ellis. 

Laevipedes. 

Lamellce  broad I 

Lamellje  narrow 4 

I  Lamella:  adnate 2 

1  Lamellae  adnexed 3 

2  Plants  cEEspitose C.  pilularia  Mont. 

2  Plants  gregarious C.  esculenta  IVulf. 

3  Lamella;  white C.  tenacella  Pers. 

3  Lamellre  incarnate ^ C.  xanthophila  Mont. 

4  Plants  crespitose,  stem  bulbous C.  physcopodia  Mont. 

4  Plants  gregarious,  stem  not  bulbous 5 

5   Pileus  yellowish  with  a  pallid  margin C.  Estensis  Morg. 

^  Pileus  ochraceous C.  siticulosa  Bann. 

Tephrophanae. 

Pileus  whitish  or  pale  brown,  stem  with  a  detersible,   mealy 

pulverulence C.  detersibilis  B.  6^  C. 

Pileus  dark-brown  on  the   disk,  ochraceous   on   the  margin, 

stem  naked C.  subrigua  Bann. 

CoUybia  aquosa  Bull  var.   adnatifolia   Fk.,  Bulletin   No.  2,  p.  25,  is 
probably  a  species  of  Clitocybe  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  omitted. 
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(F.) 
EDIBLE  FUNGI. 

Lepiota  Americana  Peck. 
American  Lepiota. 

(Plate  44,  Figs.  6-10.) 

Pileus  at  first  ovate,  then  convex  or  expanded,  umbonate,  squamose, 
white;  the  umbo  and  scales  reddish  or  reddish-brown  ;  lamella  close,  fiee, 
white;  stem  somewhat  thickened  at  or  a  little  above  the  base,  hollow, 
annulate,  white;  spores  subelliptical,  uninucleate,  .0003  to  .0004  inch  long, 
•0002  to  .0003  broad. 

The  American  lepiota  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  parasol  mush- 
room and  the  smooth  lepiota.  It  has  one  character  in  whi-ch  it  difters 
from  all  other  species  of  lepiota.  The  whole  plant  when  fresh  is  white, 
except  the  umbo  and  the  scales  of  the  cap,  but  in  drying  it  assumes  a 
dull  reddish  or  smoky-re'd  color.  By  this  character  it  is  easily  recog- 
nized. 

In  the  very  young  plant  the  cap  is  somewhat  egg-shape  and  nearly 
covered  by  the  thin  reddish-brown  cuticle,  but  as  the  plant  enlarges  the 
cuticle  separates  and  forms  the  scales  that  adorn  the  cap.  On  the  cen- 
tral prominence  or  umbo,  however,  it  usually  remains  entire.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  cap  is  thin  and  is  generally  marked  with  short  radiating  lines 
or  striations.  The  gills  do  not  quite  reach  the  stem  and  are,  therefore, 
free  from  it.  Sometimes  they  are  connected  with  each  other  at  or  near 
their  inner  extremity  by  transverse  branches.  They  are  a  little  broader 
near  the  margin  of  the  cap  than  at  their  inner  extremity.  The  stem 
affords  a  peculiar  feature.  It  is  often  enlarged  towards  the  base  and 
then  abruptly  narrowed  below  the  enlargement,  as  in  the  Onion-stemmed 
lepiota.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  enlargement  is  not  contracted 
below  and  then  the  stem  gradually  tapers  from  the  base  upward.  The 
stem  is  hollow  and  usually  furnished  with  a  collar,  but  sometimes  this  is 
thin  and  may  disappear  with  advancing  age.  Wounds  or  bruises  are  apt 
to  assume  brownish-red  hues. 

The  caps  vary  in  width  from  i  to  4  inches;  the  stems  are  from  3  to  5 
inches  long,  and  2  to  5  lines  thick.  Sometimes  plants  attain  even  larger 
dimensions  than  these.  The  plants  grow  singly  or  in  tufts  in  grassy 
ground  or  on  old  stumps.     They  may  be  found  from  July  to  October. 
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In  flavor  this  species  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  para'-ol  mushroom, 
but  when  cooked  in  milk  or  cream  it  imparts  its  own  reddish  color  to  the 
material  in  which  it  is  cooked.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  addition  to  our  li>t 
of  esculent  species. 

Tricholoma  terreum  Scluvff  var.  fragrans.  Peck. 
Fragrant  Tricholoma. 

(Plate  47.     Figs,  i-io.) 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  dry,  innately-fibriliose  or  minutely  floc- 
cose-squamulose,  grayish-brown  or  blackish-brown;  lamellae  rather  broad, 
adnexed,  whitish  or  cinereous;  stem  equal,  solid  or  stuffed,  rarely  hollow, 
whitish;  spores  broadly  elliptical,  .00024  to  .00028  inch  long,  .00016  to 
.0002  broad. 

The  Fragrant  tricholoma  has  a  distinct  farinaceous  odor  and  flavor.  In 
other  respects  it  closely  resembles  the  Earth-colored  tricholoma  of  which  it 
is  considered  a  mere  variety.  The  typical  European  plant  is  said  to  be 
without  odor  or  nearly  so  and  has  not  been  classed  among  the  edible 
species  by  Em'opean  writers.  But  our  variety,  though  not  high  flavored, 
is  fairly  good  and  entirely  harmless.  Its  cap  varies  considerably  in  color 
but  is  some  shade  of  gray  or  brown.  Its  center  is  without  any  prominence 
or  very  bluntly  prominent  and  its  surface  is  commonly  very  obscurely 
marked  with  innate  fibrils  or  in  small  plants  may  have  very  small  floccu- 
lent  tufts  or  scales.  The  flesh  is  whitish  as  also  are  the  gills,  though 
these  sometimes  assume  a  more  decided  grayish  hue.  They  are  rather 
broad  and  loose  and  sometimes  uneven  on  the  edge  or  even  spUt  trans- 
versely. They  are  usually  deeply  excavated  next  the  stem  and  attached  to 
it  by  a  nan'ow  part.  The  stem  is  whitish  or  slightly  shaded  with  the 
color  of  the  cap.  It  often  has  a  few  longitudinal  fibrils,  but  never  any 
collar.  It  may  be  either  solid  stuffed  or  spongy  within  or,  in  large  speci- 
mens, hollow. 

The  plants  grow  gregariously  or  sometimes  in  tufts  on  the  ground  under 
or  near  trees  or  in  thin  woods,  especially  of  pine,  or  in  mixed  woods.  The 
caps  vary  from  i  to  4  inches  broad,  and  the  stems  from  i  to  3  inches  long 
and  from  2  to  6  Hnes  thick.  The  plants  occur  in  autumn.  In  Europe 
there  is  a  variety  of  this  species  which  also  has  a  farinaceous  odor,  but  it 
differs  from  our  plant  in  having  reddish  edges  to  the  giUs.  It  is  called 
variety  orirnbefis. 

One  correspondent,  in  writing  concerning  the  method  of  preparing  this 
mushroom  for  the  table,  says  that  when  steamed  for  thirty  minute.';,  with 
the  addition  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  it  makes  a  very  good  dish. 
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Clitocybe  clavipes  Pers. 
Club-stemmed  Clitocybe. 

(Plate  45.     Figs.  1-7.) 

Pileus  broadly  convex  or  nearly  plane,  very  thick  and  fleshy,  almost 
obconical,  soft,  glabrous,  brown  or  sooty-brown  ;  lamftllas  subdistant,  de- 
current,  white  or  barely  tinged  with  yellow,  stem  tapering  upwards,  solid, 
colored  like  the  pileus;  spores  .00025  ^^  .0003  inch  long,  .00016  to  .0C02 
broad. 

The  Club-stemmed  chtocybe  may  easily  be  recognized  by  its  peculiar 
shape  and  colors.  The  cap  may  be  compared  to  a  very  broad  and  short 
inverted  cone  and  the  stem  to  a  very  narrow  elongated  cone,  the  apices 
of  the  two  being  united.  Between  the  brown  upper  surface  of  the  rap 
and  the  similarly  colored  stem  the  white  gills  intervene  as  if  to  separate 
them. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  cap  is  generally  nearly  flat  and  even,  but 
sometimes  it  may  be  a  little  depressed  in  the  center,  and  sometimes  it  is 
furnished  with  a  small  umbo.  Its  margin  is  at  first  involute,  but  spread- 
ing when  mature.  It  varies  in  color  from  grayish-brown  to  a  dark  sooty- 
brown,  with  the  center  occasionally  darker  than  the  margin.  The  flesh 
is  white  and  in  mature  plants  is  rather  soft.  The  flesh  of  the  stem  is  also 
white  and  somewhat  soft  and  spongy,  but  elastic.  The  color  may  some- 
times be  a  little  paler  than  though  similar  to  that  of  the  cap.  In  shape 
it  is  commonly  tapering  from  the  base  upward,  but  in  some  cases  the 
base  is  more  abruptly  enlarged  making  it  almost  bulbous.  Its  surface 
may  be  adorned  with  a  few  fibrils. 

The  pileus  is  i  to  3  inches  broad,  the  stem  1  to  2.5  inches  long  and  3 
to  4  lines  thick  at  the  top,  but  much  thicker  at  the  base.  The  plants 
grow  in  a  scattered  manner  or  rarely  tufted,  and  are  especially  fond  of 
pine  woods.     They  occur  from  August  to  October. 

Fries  says  that  this  species  is  not  edible  on  account  of  its  spongy  tex- 
ture, but  I  find  it  pleasant-flavored  and  digestible  and  see  no  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  utilized  if  taken  when  dry.  After  heavy  rains  it  is  apt  to 
be  water-soaked.  It  differs  from  the  Intermediate  clitocybe,  Clitocybe 
media,  in  its  thicker  obconic  cap,  its  more  decurrent  gills  and  in  its  longer 
upwardly  tapering  stem. 
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Hygrophorus  fuligineus  Frost. 
Sooty  Hygrophorus, 

(Pate  45.     Figs.  8-14.) 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  very  viscid  or  glutinous,  gray- 
ish-brown or  fuliginous,  the  disk  often  darker  or  almost  black;  lamellae 
subdistant,  adnate  or  decurrent,  white;  stem  solid,  viscid  or  glutinous, 
white  or  whitish ;  spores  elliptical,  .0003  to  .00035  ^^"'^^  long,  .0002 
broad. 

The  Sooty  hygrophorus  resembles  the  Club-stemmed  clitocybe  in  the 
color  of  its  cap  but  in  nearly  every  other  respect  it  is  different.  When 
moist  the  cap  is  covered  with  an  abundant  gluten  which  when  dry  gives 
it  a  shining  appearance  as  if  varnished.  The  color  varies  from  grayish- 
brown  to  a  very  dark  or  sooty-brown  with  the  central  part  usually  still 
darker  or  almost  black,  but  never  with  an  umbo.  The  flesh  and  the  gills 
are  white.  The  stem  also  is  white  or  but  slightly  shaded  toward  the 
base  with  the  color  of  the  cap.  It  is  variable  in  length  and  shape,  being 
long  or  short,  straight  or  crooked,  everywhere  equal  in  thickness  or  taper- 
ing toward  the  base.     It  is  glutinous  and  unpleasant  to  handle. 

The  cap  is  i  to  4  inches  broad,  the  stem  2  to  4  inches  long  and  4  to  8 
lines  thick.  The  plants  grow  either  singly  or  in  tufts.  In  the  latter  case 
the  caps  are  often  irregular  from  mutual  pressure. 

The  plants  occur  in  October  and  November  in  pine  woods  or  woods  of 
pine  and  hemlock  intermixed. 

This  mushroom  is  tender  and  of  excellent  flavor,  but  its  cuticle  with  its 
sticky  and  often  dirty  covering  should  be  peeled  away  before  cooking. 

Pholiota  praecox  Pers. 

Early    Pholiota. 

(Plate  46.     Figs.    1-17.) 

Pileus  convex   or  nearly  plane,  soft,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous,  whitish, 

more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow  or  tan-color ;  lamellse  close,  adnexed,  at 

first  whitish,  then  brownish  or  rusty-brownish  ;  stem  rather  slender,  mealy 

or  glabrous,   stuffed  or  hollow,   whitish ;  spores   elliptical,  rusty-brown, 

.0004  to  .0005  inch  long,  .00024  to  .0003  broad. 

The  Early  pholiota  is  a  small  but  variable  species.  From  other 
similarly  colored  species  that  appear  in  grassy  ground  early  in  the  season, 
the  collar  on  the  stem  will  generally  distinguish  it.  Its  cap  is  usually 
convex  when  young  but  nearly  flat  in  the  mature  plant.  It  is  rather  pale 
in  color  but  not  a  clear  white,  being  tinted  with  yellow  or  pale  tan-colored 
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hues.  The  gills  are  whitish  when  the  cap  first  opens,  but  they  soon 
change  to  a  rusty-brown  hue  in  consequence  of  the  ripening  of  the  spores. 
They  are  excavated  at  the  inner  extremity  and  slightly  attached  to  the 
stem.  They  are  ventricose  when  the  cap  is  fully  expanded.  The  stem 
is  rather  slender,  nearly  or  quite  straight  and  soon  smooth  and  hollow. 
It  is  pale  or  whitish,  and  usually  furnished  with  a  small  collar.  Some- 
times the  collar  is  slight  and  disappears  with  age  and  sometimes  the  frag- 
ments of  the  veil  remain  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  cap  leaving  nothing 
for  a  collar. 

The  cap  is  i  to  2  inches  broad,  the  stem  1.5  to  3  inches  long,  2  to  2.5 
Hnes  thick. 

The  plants  usually  grow  in  grassy  ground,  lawns  and  gardens  and 
appear  from  May  to  July. 

Variety  minor  Batt.  is  a  small  form  having  the  cap  only  about  one  inch 
broad  and  the  remnants  of  the  veil  adherent  to  the  margin  of  the  cap. 
It  is  represented  by  figures  6  to  12. 

Variety  sylvestris  Peck  has  the  center  of  the  cap  brownish  or  rusty- 
brown,  and  grows  in  thin  woods.     It  is  represented  by  figures  13  to  17. 

Pholiota  temiwphylla  and  P.  vennifliia  are  closely  related  species.  The 
former  is  distinguished  by  its  dingy-yellow  or  ochraceous  cap  and  its  very 
broad  gills  which  are  obliquely  truncate  at  the  inner  extremity ;  the  latter 
by  its  larger  size,  white  and  often  areolate  cap  and  later  appearance. 

Pholiota  adiposa  Fr. 

Fat  Pholiota. 
(Plate  46.    Figs.  18-23.) 

Pileus  fleshy,  firm,  at  first  hemispherical  or  subconical,  then  convex, 
very  viscid  or  glutinous  when  moist,  squamose,  yellow,  flesh  whitish; 
lamellae  close,  adnate,  yellowish  becoming  ferruginous  with  age;  stem 
equal  or  slightly  thickened  at  the  base,  squamose  below  the  slight  radiat- 
ing floccose  annulus,  solid  or  stuff'ed,  yellow,  generally  ferruginous  at  the 
base;  spores  elliptical,  .0003  inch  long,  .0002  broad. 
JI^The  Fat  pholiota  is  a  showy  species.  Its  tufted  mode  of  growth,  rather 
large  size,  yellow  color  and  rusty  brown  scales  make  it  a  noticeable  object. 
The  stem  is  somewhat  and  the  cap  very  viscid  when  moist,  and  this 
viscidity  when  dry  gives  it  a  shining  ap])earance.  The  scales  of  the  cap 
become  erect  or  reflcxed  and  sometimes  appear  blackish  at  the  tips. 
They  sometimes  disappear  with  age.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  white  or 
whitish.     The  gills  when  young   are  yelhnv   or   pale  yellow,   but   when 
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mature  they  assume  a  ferruginous  or  rusty  color  like  that  of  the  spores 
The  stem  is  similar  in  color  to  the  cap  but  paler  or  nearly  white  at  the 
top  and  usually  reddish-brown  or  rusty-brown  at  the  base.  The  collar  is 
slight  and  often  scarcely  noticeable  in  mature  specimens. 

The  cap  is  2  to  4  inches  broad,  the  stem  2  to  4  inches  long  and  4  to  6 
lines  thick.  The  plants  commonly  grow  in  tufts  on  stumps  or  dead  trunks 
of  deciduous  trees  in  or  near  woods.  They  may  be  found  from  Septem- 
ber to  November.  It  is  well  to  peel  the  caps  before  cooking.  This 
species  is  not  classed  as  edible  by  European  authors,  but  I  find  its  flavor 
agreeable  and  its  substance  digestible  and  harmless.  The  most  closely 
related  species  is  the  Lemon-yellow  pholiota,  Pholiota  limonella.  It  is  a 
smaller  plant  with  a  thinner  more  expanded  cap  and  with  the  gills  of  the 
young  plant  whitish  instead  of  yellow.  The  color  of  the  cap  and  stem 
is  also  a  paler  yellow.  Its  habitat  and  mode  of  growth  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Fat  pholiota,  but  the  plant  is  rare. 

Hypholoma  perplexum  Peck. 

Perplexing  Hypholoma. 

(Plate  47.     Figs.  11-18.) 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  glabrous,  sometimes  broadly  and 
slightly  umbonate,  reddish  or  brownish-red  fading  to  yellow  on  the  mar- 
gin, the  flesh  white  or  whitish  J  lamellae  thin,  close,  slightly  rounded  at 
the  inner  extremity,  at  first  pale-yellow,  then  tinged  with  green,  finally 
purplish-brown;  stem  nearly  equal,  firm,  hollow,  slightly  fibrillose,  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  above,  ferruginous  reddish  or  reddish-brown  below; 
spores  eUiptical,  purplish-brown,  .0003  inch  long,  .00016  broad. 

The  Perplexing  hypholoma  has  received  this  name  because  it  is  one 
of  a  group  of  five  or  six  very  closely  allied  species,  whose  separation 
from  each  other  is  somewhat  difficult  and  perplexing.  Of  these  six  spe- 
cies three  have  a  decidedly  bitter,  unpleasant  flavor,  and  three  are  mild, 
or  not  decidedly  bitter,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  published  descriptions  of 
them.  The  three  bitter  ones,  also,  have  no  purplish  tints  to  the  mature 
gills ;  but  two  of  the  mild  ones  have.  By  using  these  and  other  distin- 
guishing characters,  the  six  species  may  be  tabulated  and  their  several 
peculiarities  more  clearly  shown. 

Taste  bitter i 

Taste  mild  or  not  clearly  bitter 3 

I   Stem  solid  or  stuffed,  flesh  whitish,  gills  whitish,  then  sooty-olive .    sublateritium. 

I   Stem  hollow,  flesh  yellow 2 
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2  Cap  yellow  or  tinged  with  tawny,  stem  yellow,  gills  yellow,  becoming 

greenish fasciculaie. 

2  Cap  brick-red,  stem  ferruginous,  gills  green,  becoming  olive elaodes. 

3  Cap  red  or  brick-red,  with  a  yellow  margin ;  gills  yellow,  then  green- 
ish, finally  purplish  brown perplexum. 

3  Cap  yellow,  or  slightly  tawny  on  the  disk  only 4 

4  Gills  gray,  becoming  purplish-brown capnoides. 

4  Gills  yellow,  becoming  gray,  neither  green  nor  purplish epixanthus. 

Probably,  in  general  appearance,  the  Perplexing  hypholoma  most 
nearly  resembles  the  Brick-red  hypholoma,  H.  sublateritium;  but  it  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  the  Tufted  hypholoma,  H.  fasciculare.  From 
this  it  may  be  separated  by  the  more  red  cap,  the  whitish  flesh,  the 
purplish-brown  color  of  the  mature  gills,  and  the  mild  flavor.  From  H. 
sublateritium  it  is  distinguished  by  its  usually  smaller  size,  more  slender 
hollow  stem,  the  yellow  greenish  and  purplish  tints  of  the  gills,  and  the 
absence  of  a  bitter  flavor.  Some  may  prefer  to  consider  it  a  variety  of 
this  fungus,  rather  than  a  distinct  species. 

Its  cap  is  I  to  3  inches  broad,  its  stem  2  to  3  inches  long  and  2  to  4 
lines  thick.  It  commonly  grows  in  clusters,  though  sometimes  singly,  on 
or  about  old  stumps  or  prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  in  woods  or  open 
places.  The  caps  of  the  lower  ones  in  a  cluster  are  often  defiled  and 
apparently  discolored  by  the  spores  that  have  lodged  on  them  from  the 
upper  ones.  It  appears  in  autumn,  and  continues  until  freezing  weather 
stops  its  growth.  It  is  a  very  common  species,  as  well  as  a  late  one,  and 
may  often  be  gathered  in  large  quantity.  Its  flavor  is  not  first  quality, 
but  with  good  preparation  it  makes  a  very  acceptable  dish.  It  has  been 
tested  by  myself  and  correspondents  several  times,  and  has  been  proved 
harmless.  A  correspondent  communicates  the  following  recipe  for  its 
preparation : 

Put  one  dessert  spoonful  of  vinegar  in  a  quart  of  water.  Soak  the 
mushroom  caps  in  this  mixture  twenty  minutes.  Then  take  them  out 
and  stew  slowly  for  half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  addintj  butter,  pep- 
per and  salt  to  suit  the  taste.  A  small  quantity  of  onion  is  thought  by 
some  to  improve  the  flavor,  and  a  thickening  of  flour  and  milk  just  before 
serving  is  an  improvement. 

Note.  Having  recently  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  personal  trial 
of  Rodman's  mushroom,  Ai^arinis  Rodma/ii,  I  can  now  add  my  own  tes- 
timony to  that  of  Mr.  Rodman  as  to  its  edibility.  Its  flesh  is  firm  but 
crisp,  not  tough,  and  its  flavor,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  common 
mushroom,  is  nevertheless  agreeable,  and  its  use  as  food  is  perfectly  safe. 
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Craterellus  Cantharellus  {Schw). 

Chantarelle  Craterellus. 

(Plate  44.     Figs.  1-5.) 

Pileus  fleshy,  firm,  convex,  often  becoming  centrally  depressed  or  in- 
fundibuliform,  glabrous,  yellow  or  pinkish-yellow,  flesh  white;  hymenium 
nearly  even,  slightly  wrinkled,  yellow;  stem  glabrous,  solid,  yellow  ;  spores 
subelliptical,  ,0003  to  .0004  inch  long,  .0002  to  .00025  broad. 

The  Chantarelle  craterellus  resembles  the  true  chantarelle  so  closely  in 
size,  shape  and  color  that  it  might  at  first  sight  easily  be  thought  to  be 
an  imperfectly  developed  form  of  it.  Its  color  is  yellovv^  as  in  that  plant, 
but  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  pinkish  tint  to  the  cap,- and  a  faint  shade 
of  salmon  or  orange  to  the  spore-bearing  or  under  surface  of  the  cap. 
Its  chief  distinctive  feature  is  found  here,  for  instead  of  the  blunt-edged 
branching  gills  of  the  chantarelle,  it  presents  an  even  surface  or  one  ren- 
dered slightly  uneven  by  a  few  longitudinal  wrinkles.  The  plant  is  more 
frequently  tufted  in  its  mode  of  growth  and  this  often  causes  the  margin  of 
the  cap  to  be  wavy,  irregular  or  lobed.  The  color  of  the  spores,  when 
collected  on  a  white  background,  is  yellowish  or  pale  salmon. 

The  cap  is  i  to  3  inches  broad,  the  stem  i  to  3  inches  high  and  3  to  5 
lines  thick.  The  plants  are  found  in  copses  or  thin  woods  in  August  and 
September.  They  are  less  common  than  the  chantarelle.  The  flesh  of 
this  plant  is  perhaps  a  little  more  tough  than  that  of  the  chantarelle,  but 
its  flavor  is  scarcely  less  agreeable. 

Boletus  brevipes  Feck. 
Short-stemmed  Boletus. 

(Plate  48.     Figs.  1-5.) 

Pileus  convex,  covered  with  a  thick  tough  gluten  when  young  or  moist, 
dark  chestnut  color,  sometimes  fading  to  dingy-tawny,  with  age,  the 
margin  inflexed,  flesh  white  or  tinged  with  yellow;  tubes  short,  adnate, 
small,  subrotund,  at  first  whitish,  then  dingy-ochraceous;  stem  short,  solid, 
not  dotted  or  sometimes  with  a  few  very  minute  inconspicuous  dots  at  the 
apex,  whitish;  spores  subfusiform,  .0003  inch  long,  .00012  broad. 

The  Short-stemmed  boletus  is  a  near  relative  to  the  Granulated  boletus, 
B.  granulatus,  from  which  it  differs  especially  in  the  darker  color  of  the 
cap,  the  more  copious  gluten  the  shorter  stem  and  the  absence  of  any 
conspicuous  dots  or  granules  from  the  stem.  Its  cap  is  commonly  1.5 
to  2.5  inches  broad,  its  stem  .5  to  i  inch  long  and  3  to  5  lines  thick.     It 
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grows  in  sandy  soil  under  or  near  pine  trees  or  in  pine  groves  or  woods 
and  appears  late  in  the  autumn.  The  stems  are  so  short  that  the  cap 
seems  to  rest  directly  on  the  ground.  It  is  usually  defiled  by  dirt,  sticks 
and  leaves  which  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  gluten. 

The  caps  should  be  peeled  and  the  tubes  removed  before  cooking. 

Boletus  affinis  Peck. 
Related  Boletus. 
(Plate  48.     Figs.  6-16.) 

Pileus  convex  above  or  nearly  plane,  subglabrous,  reddish-brown  or 
chestnut  color  fading  to  tawny  or  dmgy-ochraceous  with  age,  flesh  white; 
tubes  plane  or  convex,  adnate  or  slightly  depressed  around  the  stem,  at 
first  white  and  stuffed,  then  glaucous-yellow  or  subochraceous,  changing 
to  rusty-ochraceous  w'here  wounded ;  stem  subequal,  even,  glabrous, 
colored  like  or  paler  than  the  pileus;  spores  rusty-ochraceous,  .00035  to 
.0005  inch  long,  .00016  to  .0002  broad. 

The  Related  boletus  belongs  to  the  Tribe  of  boleti  known  as  Edules 
because  of  their  especially  esculent  character,  but  it  differs  from  the 
general  character  of  the  Tribe  in  having  its  tubes  not  at  all  or  but  slightly 
shortened  around  the  stem  and  in  its  stem  not  being  thickened  or  bulb- 
ous at  the  base.  The  species  is  quite  variable  in  the  color  of  the  cap, 
which  is  generally  darker  in  young  plants,  paler  in  old  ones.  It  may  be 
brown,  reddish-brown  or  blackish-brown  when  young,  but  is  more  or  less 
tinged  with  tawny  or  ochraceous  when  old.  It  is  smooth  and  even  or 
minutely  tomentose  and  sometimes  slightly  rugose.  In  wet  weather  the 
margin  of  the  cap  sometimes  curves  upward,  giving  a  very  convex  sur- 
face to  the  tubes.  Sometimes  the  wounded  flesh  slowly  assumes  a  yellowish 
hue.  The  peculiar  rusty-ochraceous  hue  of  the  spores  is  also  seen 
sometimes  in  the  tubes  of  old  specimens.  As  in  many  species,  the  flesh 
of  old  plants  is  more  soft  than  that  of  young  ones.  The  stem  is  quite 
variable  and  is  often  narrowed  downwards.  It  is  sometimes  very 
obscurely  reticulated  at  the  top. 

The  cap  is  generally  2  to  4  inches  broad,  the  stem  1.5  to  3  inches  long, 
4  to  8  lines  thick.  The  plants  are  found  in  thin  woods  or  in  bushy  places 
in  July  and  August. 

Variety  macidosus  Peck  diff'ers  froui  the  type  simply  in  having  a  few 
yellowish  spots  scattered  over  the  cap. 

While  not  as  high  flavored  as  some  boleti  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  fairly 
good  and  perfectly  safe  one. 
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UNWHOLESOME  FUNGL 

Clitocybe  illudens  ScJrnj. 

Deceiving  Clitocybe. 

(Plate  49.     Figs.  I-7.) 

Pileus  convex  or  nearly  plane,  sometimes  depressed  in  the  center, 
umbonate,  glabrous  or  obscurely  virgate,  often  irregular,  bright-golden  or 
safifron-yellow;  lamellae  close,  decurrent,  concolorous  ;  stem  rather  long, 
iirm,  glabrous,  solid,  commonly  narrowed  at  the  base,  colored  like  the 
pileus;  spores  globose,  .00016  to  .0002  inch  broad. 

The  Deceiving  clitocybe  is  an  attractive  fungus,  forming  large  tufts  or 
even  patches  on  or  about  old  stumps  or  decaying  wood  or  roots  buried 
in  the  ground.  It  is  wholly  of  a  deep  rich  golden  yellow  or  saffron 
yellow  color  approaching  orange,  except  that  the  flesh  within  is  white  or 
yellowish.  Its  cap  is  fleshy  in  the  center,  where  there  is  usually  a  small 
umbo,  but  thin  towards  the  margin,  which  from  its  tufted  mode  of 
growth  is  often  lobed  wavy  irregular  or  split.  The  gills  are  numerous, 
narrowed  toward  each  end  and  some  of  them  are  apt  to  be  forked. 
They  run  down  upon  the  stem  and  in  old  or  partly  dry  specimens  they 
are  inclined  to  become  discolored  on  the  edge.  The  stems  are  rarely 
equal  and  regular.  Being  crowded  together  they  are  more  or  less  com- 
pressed flexuous  or  crooked  and  narrowed  below  to  a  pointed  base, 
where  they  are  sometimes  tinged  with  brown. 

They  are  usually  solid,  though  it  is  possible  to  find  them  stuffed  or 
even  hollow  in  very  large  or  old  specimens.  Sometimes  they  are 
attached  eccentrically  to  the  cap.  The  spores  are  white  and  are  in  some 
instances  shed  in  such  abundance  as  to  whiten  the  leaves,  ground  or 
whLitever  may  be  beneath  or  around  the  clusters  of  plants.  A  strong 
odor  is  often  perceptible  in  the  presence  of  large  clusters  and  the  flavor 
of  the  flesh  is  not  very  agreeable. 

Tne  caps  are  usually  from  3  to  6  inches  broad  and  the  stems  3  to  6  inches 
long  and  3  to  6  lines  thick,  but  sometimes  these  dimensions  are  exceeded. 
Examples  have  been  found  having  a  cap  10  inches  across  and  a  stem  10 
or  II  inches  long.  The  plants  occur  from  August  to  October.  The 
large  bright  clusters  are  easily  seen  at  considerable  distances  and  the 
fresli  caps  appear  as  if  they  might  be  edible,  but  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  two  or  three  of  my  correspondents,  whose  courage  was  greater 
than  their  discretion  in  testing  the  edibility  of  this  plant,  it  produces 
sickness,  nausea  and  vomiting;  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  for  as  soon  as  the 
unwholesome  material  is  rejected  the  system  recovers  its  usual  tone. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  44. 
Craterellus  Cantharellus  {Sc/na) 

Chantarelle  Craterellus. 

Fig.     I.  A  cluster  of  four  plants. 

Fig.     2.  A  small  plant. 

Fig.    3.  A  larger  plant  with  the  cap  centrally  depressed  and  its  margin 

lobed. 
Fig.    4.  Vertical  section  of  a  plant. 
Fig.    5.  Four  spores  X  400. 

Lepiota  Americana  ^"ec^. 

American  Lepiota. 

Fig.    6.  A  young  plant  with  the  cap  unexpanded. 

Fig.    7.  A  cluster  of  three  plants. 

Fig.    8.  A  mature  plant  with  the  color  assumed  in  drying. 

Fig.    9.  Vertical  section  of  a  cap  and  the  upper  part  of  its  stem. 

Fig.  10.   Four  spores  X  400. 

EXPLANATION   OF  PLATE  45. 

Clitocybe  clavipes  rers. 

Club-stemmed  Clitocybe. 

A  young  plant. 

A  mature  plant  with  no  umbo. 
A  mature  plant  with  an  umbo. 
A  mature  plant  of  paler  color. 

Vertical  section  of  a  cap  and  the  upper^part  of  its  stem. 
6.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem. 
Four  spores  X  400. 

Hygrophorus  fuligineus  /vw/". 

Sooty  Hygrophorus. 

Fig.  8.  A  young  slender-stemmed  plant. 

Fig.  9.  A  young  stout-stemmed  plant. 

Fig.  10.  A  mature  plant  with  the  disk  of  the  caj)  blackish. 

Fig.  II.  A  mature  plant  with  the  cap  uniformly  colored. 

Fig.  12.  Vertical  section  of  a  cap  and  the  upper  part  of  its  stem. 

Fig.  13.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem. 

Fig.  14.  Four  spores  X  400. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  PLATE  46. 

Pholiota  praecox  Pers. 

Early  Pholiota. 

Fig  T.  An  immature  plant  showing  the  pale  color  of  the  gills. 

Fig.  2.  A  mature  plant  with  expanded  cap. 

Fig.  3.  Vertical  section  of  a  cap  and  the  upper  part  of  its  stem. 

Fig.  4.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem. 

Fig.  5.  Four  spores  X  400. 

Var  minor  Batt. 

Fig.    6.  A  young  plant. 

Fig.    7.  An  immature  plant  with  the  cap  partly  expanded. 

Fig.    8.  A  mature  plant. 

Fig.    9.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  young  plant.  • 

Fig.  10.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  mature  plant. 

Fig.  II.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem. 

Fig.  12.  Four  spores  X  400. 

Var.  sylvestris  Peck. 

Fig.  13.  An  immature  plant. 

Fig.  14.  A  mature  plant. 

Fig.  15.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  plant. 

Fig.  16.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem. 

Fig.  17.   Four  spores X 400. 

Pholiota  adiposa  Fr. 

Fat  Pholiota. 

Fig.  18.  A  cluster  of  three  plants. 
Fig.  19.  A  plant  showing  the  color  of  the  young  gills. 
Fig.  20.  A  mature  plant. 

Fig.  21.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  young  plant. 
Fig.  22.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  mature  plant. 
Fig.  23.  Four  spores  X  400. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  47. 

Tricholoma  terreum  Schcvff  var.  fragrans  Peck 

Fragrant  Tricholoma. 
Fig.     I.  A  young  plant. 
Figs.  2  and  3.   Mature  plants. 

Fig.    4.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  plant. 
Fig.     5.  Four  spores  x  400. 

Fig.    6.  A  cluster  of  three  plants  of  a  small  form. 
Fig.    7.  A  small  plant  with  the  cap  partly  exoanded. 
Fig.    8.  A  small  plant  with  the  cap  fully  expanded. 
Fig.    9.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  mature  small  plant. 
Fig.  10.  Four  spores  X  400. 

Hypholoma  perplexum  Peck. 

Perplexing  Hypholoma. 

Fig.  II.  A  cluster  of  six  plants. 

Fig.  12.  An  immature  plant  showing  the  greenish  color  of  the  gills. 

Fig.  13.  A  mature  plant. 

Fig.  14.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  young  plant. 

Fig.  15.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  an  immature  plant. 

Fig.  16.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  mature  plant. 

Fig.  17.  Transverse  section  of  a  stem. 

Fig.  i8.  Four  spores  X  400. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  48. 

Boletus  brevipes  Peck. 

Short-stemmed  Boletus. 
A  young  plant. 
An  immature  plant. 
A  mature  plant. 

Vertical  section  of  a  mature  plant. 
Four  spores  x  400. 

.    Boletus  affinis  Peck. 

Related  Boletus. 
Fig.    6.  A  young  plant. 

Fi^.    7.  An  immature  plant  with  tubes  assuming  a  yellowish  color. 

Fig.    8.  An  immature  plant  with  dark  ercolored  cap,  the  tubes  showing 

two  bruise-stains. 
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Fig.    g.  A  mature  plant. 

Fig.  lo.   A  mature  plant  with  stem  tapering  downward. 

Fig.  II.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  an  immature  plant. 

Fig.  12.  Vertical  sectiQn  of  the  upper  part  of  a  mature  plant. 

Fig.  13.  Four  spores  X  400. 

Var.  maculosus  I'eck. 

Fig.  14.  An  immature  plant. 

Fig.  15.  A  plant  nearly  mature  showing  two  bruise-stains  on  the  tubes. 

Fig.  16.  Four  spores  X  400. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  49. 

Clitocybe  illudens  ScAw. 

Deceiving  Clitocybe, 

Fig.    I.  A  cluster  of  five  plants. 

Figs.  2  and  3.  Young  plants  with  bright-colored  caps. 

Fig.    4.  A  plant  with  irregular  umbonate  cap  and  an  eccentric  stem. 

Fig.    5.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  an  immature  plant. 

Fig.    6.  Vertical  section  of  the  upper  part  of  a  mature  plant. 

Fig.    7.  Four  spores  X  400. 
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identification,  116. 

On  Arsenical  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees  while  in  Blossom 117 

Honey-bee  poisoning  from  arsenically  sprayed  blossoming  fruit  trees,  a 
long-mooted  quesHou,  117.  The  poisoning  claimed  by  many  and  denied 
by  others,  117.  May  the  honey  or  the  pollen  become  poisonous,  117.  A 
committee  of  the  Associationof  Economic  Entomologists  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  117.  Report  of  the  committee,  117.  Experiments 
made  by  the  chairman,  117.  Dead  bees  found  within  a  net  inclosing  arseni- 
cally sprayed  blossoming  tree,  117.  Also  dead  bees  beneath  trees  not  net- 
ted, 117.  Predaceous  insects  may  have  killed  some  of  the  bees,  117.  The 
experiments  made  deemed  not  conclusive,  118.  Crushed  bees  visiting 
arsenically  sprayed  blossoms  would  naturally  show  presence  of  arsenic, 
118.  Prof.  Cook's  positive  assertion  that  bees  are  poisoned  by  sprayed 
blossoms,  118.  Not  proven  by  his  experiments  as  published,  118.  Feed- 
ing bees  in  confinement  on  poisoned  syrup,  118.  How  the  question  of 
blossom-poisoning  might  be  settled,  118.  Statement  that  honey-bees  will 
feed  on  the  liquid  of  arsenically  sprayed  potato  leaves,  118.  Prof.  Cook's 
desire  that  arsenical  spraying  of  fruit  trees  in  blossom  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  law,  119.  The  Canadian  law  against  such  spraying,  119. 
Prof.  Panton's  opinion  on  the  importance  of  t)ie  law,  119.  Possibility 
that  arsenic  may  blight  the  blossoms,  suggested  by  Prof.  Panton,  119. 
Destroying  pear  tree  blossoms  when  infested  by  the  pear  midge  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy  for  attack  of  the  insect,  119.  Two  important  ques- 
tions for  deliberation,  viz.,  the  poisoning  of  bees  and  their  honey,  and 
the  prevention  of  development  of  the  fruit,  120.  Investigation  by  the 
Experiment  Stations  solicited,  120.  Until  settled,  spraying  of  blossom- 
ing fruit  trees  should  cease,  without  legislative  enactment,  I'JO.  Spriiy- 
ing  of  fruit  trees  indispensable  to  successful  culture,  120.  Should  not 
be  intermitted  during  blossoming  unless  proven  to  be  harmful,  120. 
Each  day  of  this  period  may  mark  some  new  attack,  120.     Harm  that 
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might  result  from  weeks  of  intermission  in  spraying,  120.  Seventeen 
species  of  apple-tree  insects  named  that  should  be  combated  during 
the  blossoming  period,  121.  Before  deciding  upon  the  proposed  inter- 
mission, the  interests  of  the  apiarist  and  of  the  fruit-grower  should  be 
carefully  weighed,  one  against  the  other,  122.  Later  experiments  by 
Prof.  Webster  in  testing  for  arsenic  in  dead  bees,  122.  Summary  of  four 
experiments,  123.  The  last  two  showed  arsenic  within  the  abdomen  and 
honey  sacs  and  in  dead  brood  in  hives,  123.  Conclusion  drawn  that 
bees  are  liable  to  poisoning  from  arsenically  sprayed  blossoms,  123. 

On  the  Girdling  of  Elm  Twigs  by  Orgyia  leucostigma 124 

Destructiveness  of  the  insect  to  the  foliage  of  shade  and  fruit  trees  for 
years  in  Albany,  124.  A  new  form  of  injury  to  Ulmus  Americana  in 
1883,  124.  Tips  of  twigs  girdled  and  thrown  to  the  ground,  124.  Orgyia 
larvae  detected  in  the  girdling,  124.  Caxtse  of  the  breaking  oEf  of  the 
tips,  125.  Purpose  of  the  larval  girdling,  125.  The  young  bark  particu- 
larly attractive  to  the  larvae,  125.  Eaten  for  a  brief  time,  125.  Years 
of  remarkable  abundance  and  comparative  scarcity  of  the  Orgyia,  125. 
A  later  girdling  by  a  secontl  brood  of  the  larvae  in  August,  1895,  125. 
A  second  brood  not  previously  recorded  in  Albany,  but  known  in  some 
other  cities,  125.  Interesting  feature  of  enlarged  bulbous  growth  in 
girdled  twigs  immediately  above  the  decorticated  portion,  126.  Its  ex- 
planation, 126.  Girdling  not  observed  in  the  other  food-plants  of 
Orgyia,  126. 

EuDioPTis  nitidalis,  the  Pickle  Caterpillar 126 

Bibliography  and  Synonymy,  126.  Its  injuries  to  melons  in  South 
Carolina  narrated,  127.  Eesemblance  of  its  larva  to  that  of  E.  hyalinata, 
128.  Both  feed  on  the  Cucurbitaceae,  128.  A  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  of  each,  important,  128.     Need  of  special  study  of  their  larvae, 

128.  Descriptions  of  E.  nitidalis  larva  by  Prof.  Eiley  and  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  129.     Illustration  of  different  stages  of  the  insect  by  Prof.  Riley, 

129.  Descriptions  of  the  larva  by  correspondents,  130.  Flight  of  the 
moth,  130.  Its  description,  130.  Duration  of  larval  injuries,  131. 
Manner  of  feeding,  131.  Pupation,  131.  When  the  moths  appear,  131. 
Importance  of  knowing  when  the  eggs  are  deposited,  131.  In  which  of 
the  States  its  injuries  have  been  severe,  131.  Special  injuries  in  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  North  Carolina,  131.  Its  gradual  extension  of  range,  131. 
Seasonal  climatic  conditions  apparently  control  its  multiplication,  132. 
Of  late,  prefers  rauskmelons  to  cucumbers,  and  more  abundant  in 
Southern  States  than  in  the  Western,  132.  Its  several  food-plants,  132. 
Distribution  iu  Canada,  the  United  States,  Central  America  and  South 
America,  132.  A  Chalcid  parasitic  on  it,  132.  ChauUognathus  mai-ginatus 
believed  to  prey  upon  it,  133.     Remedies  —  spraying  with  Paris  green  or 
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London  purple,  destroying  the  infested  cucurbits,  and  destructioa  of  the 
eggs,  133. 

EUDiOPTis  HYALINATA,  the  Melon  Caterpillar 134 

Bibliography  and  Synonymy,  134.  Injurious  to  melons  in  Southern 
and  Western  States,  135.  Ravages  in  Georgia,  135.  Features  of  its 
attack,  135.  Crops  wholly  destroyed,  136.  Its  feeding  habits,  136. 
Its  life-period,  136.  Number  of  broods  not  known,  138.  Little 
known  of  its  life-history,  136.  Cucumber  and  melon  crops  ruined 
in  Florida,  136.  Destructiveness  in  Mississippi,  136.  Feeds  on  pun)p- 
kins,  136.  Descriptions  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  moth,  136.  Illustration 
of  the  several  stages  of  the  insect,  137.  Guen^e's  description  of  the 
moth,  137.  Occurs  from  Canada  to  Texas,  but  more  generally  in  the 
Southern  States,  138.  Parasitic  and  predaceous  enemies,  138.  Remedies 
for  the  pickle  worm  serviceable  for  this,  138.  From  its  leaf-feeding  habit 
more  easily  poisoned,  138. 

Ptkausta  futilalis,  a  Dogbane  Caterpillar 13$ 

Bibliography,  138.  Food-plant,  139.  The  caterpillars  inclosed  in  a  web, 
139.  Their  general  features,  139.  The  egg'^,  139.  Manner  of  feeding 
of  larvae,  139.  Gregarious  habit,  139.  Length  of  larval  stage,  139. 
Their  voracity,  139.  Extended  destruction  of  the  food  plant,  140, 
Wandering  habit  of  the  mature  caterpillar,  140.  The  cocoon,  140.  The 
caterpillar  described  in  its  four  stages,  140,  Delayed  pupation  within 
the  cocoon,  140.  Do  they  ever  pass  the  winter  as  larvte  !  140.  Where 
the  pupae  may  be  found,  141.  When  the  moths  appear,  141.  Deposit  of 
the  eggs  and  their  hatching,  141,  Number  of  broods  uncertain,  141. 
Are  many  caterpillars  destroyed  before  jjupatiou?  141.  Description  of 
the  moth,  141.     Attacked  by  a  parasite,  142, 

Mecyna  reversalis,  the  Genista  Caterpillar 142' 

Biltliography,  142.  Feeding  on  Genista  and  Cytisus  in  n  greenhouse  at 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  An  European  species  has  the  same  food-plants,  142.  In 
Mississippi  feeds  on  lupines,  142.  Transformations,  142.  Life-period, 
142.  Number  of  generations,  143.  Life  of  an  allied  species,  143.  De- 
scription of  the  mature  larva,  143.  Figure  of  the  larva,  144.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  pupa  and  cocoon,  144.  The  moth  figured  and  described,  144. 
Gueude's  description  of  the  moth,  144,  Distribution,  145,  Not  a  par- 
ticularly injurious  insect,  145.  Can  be  controlled  at  first  by  hellebore 
powder  or  infusion,  aiul  later  by  Paris  green,  145, 

Pyraxis  costalis,  the  Clover-Hay  Caterpillar 14S 

Bibliography,  145.  Identification  of  the  species  from  Sherwood,  N.  Y. 
147.     An  European  insect,  147.     Characters  of  the  Pyralidic,  147.    Their 
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habitat,  147.  Descriptions  of  the  moth  and  larva,  148.  Its  European 
history,  148.  Its  American  history,  149.  AVheu  and  wbere  the  moths 
are  seen,  150.  Life-bistory  of  the  insect,  150.  Its  injuries  to  stacked 
bay,  150.  Injury  to  timothy  and  possibly  to  straw,  150.  Clover  bay  also 
Injured  by  another  Pyralid,  151.  Eemedies  and  preventives;  destruc- 
tion of  refuse  hay  in  mows,  circulation  of  air  to  prevent  moisture,  and 
salting  the  lower  part  of  stacks,  and  pyrethrum  powder  for  killing  the 
larva),  151.  Preventive  of  attack  desirable,  151.  Need  of  knowing  of 
egg  deposit,  151. 

Grapholitha  iNTERSTiNCTAaSTA,  the  Clover-seed  Caterpillar 152 

Bibliography,  152.  Severe  injury  to  clover  seed  in  Miami  county, 
Indiana,  153.  The  "  little  clover"  only  infested,  153.  The  attack  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  clover-seed  caterpillar,  153.  When  the  insect  was 
described,  153.  Operations  of  the  caterpillar  first  observed  in  1874,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  153.  Description  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  153. 
Figui-es  of  the  same,  153.  When  the  eggs  are  deposited,  154.  Work  of 
the  larviB  and  subsequent  life-bistory,  154.  Three  broods  of  the  insect, 
155.  Exemption  of  the  "  mammoth  clover  "  from  attack,  155.  Its  work 
confounded  with  that  of  the  clover-seed  midge,  155.  The  few  localities 
from  which  it  has  been  reported,  155.  Cutting  the  clover  in  early  June 
a  preventive  of  injury,  155.  Hulled  seed  safe  from  further  injury,  156. 
Two  parasites  of  the  insect  known,  156. 

Antispila  nyss^foliella,  the  Sour  Giun-tree  Case-Cutter 157 

Bibliography,  157.  Leaves  of  Nyssa  in  New  York,  cut  by  the  cater- 
pillar for  its  pupating  cases,  157.  Where,  also,  it  has  been  observed, 
157.  Items  of  life-history,  157.  The  larva  and  its  mines,  158.  How 
the  pupating  case  is  made,  158.  Description  of  the  case,  158.  Figures 
of  cases,  1.58.  Additional  items  of  life-history,  159.  An  allied  species, 
159.     Remedy,  159. 

TISCHERIA  MALIFOLIELLA,  the  Apple  Leaf  Miner 160 

Bibliography,  160.  Infestation  of  a  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  orchard,  160. 
Description  of  the  caterpillar  and  moth,  160.  Mining  operations  of  the 
caterpillar  and  its  mines,  161.  When  the  eggs  are  laid,  161.  The  egga 
not  observed,  161.  Slow  larval  growth,  161.  Cleanly  habits  of  the 
larva,  161.  Its  hibernation  and  pupation,  161.  Emergence  of  the  moth, 
161.  The  injuries  of  the  insect  seldom  serious,  161.  Its  distribution 
extensive  but  local,  162.  The  larvae  feed  on  several  of  the  Rosaceae,  162. 
Remedy,  burning  the  infested  leaves,  162. 
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Cecidomyia  betul^,  the  Birch-seed  Midge 162 

Bibliography,  162.  Discovery  of  the  iufested  seeds,  162.  Abundance 
in  Albany,  162.  How  larval  presence  may  be  detected,  163.  The  Midge 
identified,  163.  Development  of  the  larvae,  163.  European  history  of  the 
insect,  164.  Attacked  by  a  parasite,  164,  Larva  described  at  maturity, 
164.  Theobald's  description  of  the  imago  quoted,  164.  More  detailed 
description,  illustrated,  by  figures,  165.  Three  parasites  bred  from  Euro- 
pean galls,  165.     Undetermined  native  parasites,  165. 

DiPLOSis  CUCUMKRIS,  the  Melon-vine  Midge 165 

Bibliography,  165.  Galled  muskmelon  shoots  received  from  Lowell, 
Mass.,  165.  A  new  Cecidomyid  reared  from  tbem,  166.  Detailed 
description  with  reference  to  figures,  166.  A  peculiar  antennal  struc- 
ture, 166.  Kieffer's  "  Filets  arques,"  166.  \A  hen  the  midge  emerges, 
167.  A  second  locality  for  the  insect;  167.  Chalcids  in  association 
with  the    miilge,  but   probably  parasitic  on  the   cucumber  aphis,  167. 

DiPLOSis  SETiGERA,  the  Hairy  Melon-vine  Midge 168 

A  second  undescribed  Cecidomyid  reared  from  melon  tips,  168.  Detailed 
description  with  reference  to  figures,  168.  The  species  closely  related 
to  the  pear  midge,  169.     Comparison  of  the  two  species,  169. 

Anthomyia  sp.,  the  Easpberry-cane  Maggot 170 

Infested  canes  from  Adams,  N.  Y.,  170.  At  first  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  the  cane-girdler,  170.  Features  of  the  attack,  170.  The  larva  de- 
scribed, 170.  The  imago  not  obtained,  170.  The  operations  of  the  in- 
sect had  been  previously  observed  iu  Canada,  170,  Observed  in  Michi- 
gan, 171.  How  the  larva  operates,  171.  Injures  canes  in  Pennsylvania, 
171.  Features  by  which  the  attack  may  be  identified,  171.  Its  probable 
occurrence  in  Pennsylvania,  172.  Remedy  in  cutting  and  destroying  the 
infested  tips,  172. 

Anthrenus  scrophulari^,  the  Carpet-Beetle 172 

The  beetles  on  blossoms  of  rhubarb,  172.  Could  the  plant  serve  as  a 
bait  for  the  collection  and  destruction  of  the  insect?  172.  Its  destruction 
useless,  if  ovipositiou  has  occurred,  173.  General  belief  that  oviposition 
takes  place  before  the  beetle  visits  the  food-plants,  173.  No  eggs  found 
in  beetles  captured  while  feeding,  173.  Eggs  possibly  not  developed 
until  late  in"life,  173.  Delayed  oviposition  of  the  rose-bug,  173.  An  in- 
stance where  a  lace  curtain  was  eaten  by  the  carpet  bug,  173.  Its  fond- 
ness for  dead  insects,  173.  Olivier's  account  of  the  habits  and  transform- 
ations of  the  Anthreui,  174. 
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Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  the  Cucuyo 174 

Bibliography,  174.  Reason  for  present  notice,  175.  Examples  con- 
tributed to  the  State  collection,  175.  Belong  to  the  Elateridse,  175. 
Features  of  the  family,  175.  Only  one  species  of  the  genus  known  in  the 
United  States,  175.  Abundance  in  South  America,  175.  Fitness  of  the 
scientific  name,  175.  The  light-giving  organs,  176.  The  light  emitted, 
176.  Where  the  insect  is  found,  176.  Service  that  they  rendered  in 
Mexico,  176.  Worn  as  ornaments  by  Mexican  ladies,  176.  More  brilliant 
than  crown  jewels,  176.  Protracted  life  of  the  beetles,  176.  The  food 
given  them,  177.     Their  period  of  captivity,  177. 

Crioceris  asparagi,  the  Asparagus  Beetle 177 

Bibliography,  177.  The  beetles  received  from  Magnolia,  Mass.,  178. 
First  observation  of  the  insect  in  the  United  States,  179.  Long 
confined  to  the  seaboard,  179.  Its  southern  extension,  179.  Found 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  179.  Northern  extension,  179.  Its 
distribution  may  be  confined  to  the  Upper  Austral  life-zone,  179.  Range 
of  animals  and  plants  restricted  to  life-zones,  179.  Study  recently 
given  to  life-zone  limitation,  179.  The  San  Jose  scale  apparently  con- 
fined to  the  Upper  Austral,  179.  The  asparagus  beetle  may  also  have  the 
same  limitation,  179.  Under  this  law  several  destructive  insect  pests 
may  not  extend  over  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  180.  Relief  that  this 
knowledge  would  afford,  180.  Portions  of  New  York  embraced  within 
the  Upper  Austral  zone,  180.  The  same  zone  in  New  England,  181.  Will 
it  control  the  distribution  of  the  Gypsy  moth  ?  181.  Remedies  for  the 
asparagus  beetle,  181. 

LiNA  SCRIPTA,  the  Cotton  wood-leaf  Beetle 181 

Bibliography,  181.  Wonderful  occasional  multiplication  of  insects  not 
usually  injurious,  182.  L.  scrijyta  ravages  on  willows  in  New  York  such  an 
instance,  182.  Received  from  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  182.  Its  destruetiveuess 
reported  at  that  locality,  182.  Its  distribution,  182.  Abundance  in 
Western  States  on  the  cottonwood,  183.  Thousands  of  trees  killed,  183. 
Its  occurrence  in  New  York,  183.  Obvserved  in  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.,  183. 
The  larva  described  and  illustrated,  183.  The  insect  figured  in  its  sev- 
eral stages,  183.  Description  of  the  beetle,  184.  Illustration  of  the 
beetle  in  its  varieties,  184.  Two  or  three  broods  each  year,  184.  Paris 
green  recommended  as  a  remedy,  but  found  not  very  successful,  184. 
Increasing  ravages  of  the  insect,  184.  Visit  made  to  Liverpool  for  obser- 
vation, 184.  Culture  of  the  willow  for  basket-making,  185.  How  the 
willow  is  grown,  185.  When  cut  for  use,  185.  Its  subsequent  treat- 
ment, 185.  Its  yield  and  value,  185.  Extent  of  its  cultivation  in  West- 
ern New  York,  185.  Not  a  native  willow,  185.  The  basket-making 
industry  in  Liverpool,  186.     Steady  increase  of  the  insect  for  the  past 
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twenty  years,  186.     Losses  resulting  from  it,   186.     Number  of  broods, 

186.  The  biberuating  beetles,  186.    Greater  injuries  of  the  second  broody 

187.  The  eggs,  187.  The  larvae  locally  known  as  ''hangers"  —  the 
beetles  as  "hard-shells,"  187.  Early  retreat  to  hibernating  quarters, 
187.  Where  the  eggs  are  deposited,  187.  Clusters  collected  and  de- 
stroyed, 187.  Abundance  of  the  beetles,  188.  Efficacy  of  hand-picking 
the  beetles,  188.  Sprayinsi  with  Paris  green,  188.  A  bug-catching 
machine  devised,  188.  Description  of  the  "bug-catcher,"  188.  Opera- 
tion of  the  machine,  189.  Reference  to  plates  illustrating  the 
machine,  189. 


Galerucella  luteola,  the  Elm-leaf  Beetle  in  Albany 189 

Northward  progress  of  the  insect  in  the  Hudson  river  valley,  189. 
Its  advent  in  Albany,  190.  Abundance  in  the  summer  of  1895,  190. 
Transformations  of  the  first  brood,  190.  A  second  brood  observed,  191. 
Not  expected  so  far  north,  191.  More  destructive  than  the  first  brood, 
191.  Detailed  operations  of  the  second  brood,  191.  Its  great  abund- 
ance, 191.  Descent  of  the  larvaj  from  the  trees,  191.  Pupation  ou  the 
surface  beneath,  192.  Latest  dates  of  observation  of  tbe  insect,  192. 
Do  many  larvae  drop  from  the  branches?  192.  No  indications  of  their 
dropping  observed,  192.  Preference  of  the  insect  for  different  species 
of  elms,  193.  The  American  elm  almost  free  from  attack,  193.  Marked 
preference  for  the  English  elm,  193.  The  Scotch  elm  rarely  if  ever 
killed,  193.  Slow  spread  of  the  insect,  194.  Not  known  north  of  Albany, 
195.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Albany  infested  in  four  years,  195.  Paris 
green  spraying  the  most  effective  remedy,  195.  Effective  spraying  not 
generally  practicable  by  lessees  or  owners  of  city  residences,  195.  De- 
struction of  the  larva3  and  pupte  recommended  and  urged,  196.  Direc- 
tions for  the  work,  196.  A  comparatively  easy  task,  196.  Estimate  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  descending  larvae  may  be  killed,  196. 

Galerucella  cavicollis,  a  Cherry -leaf  Beetle 197 

The  beetles  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  a  cherry  tree  at  Ausable 
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Office  of  the  State  Entomologist,  ) 
Albany,  December  lo,  1895.  > 

2o  the  Regents  of  the   University  of  the  State  of  New    York  : 

Gentlemen.  —  I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  my 
Eleventh  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  the  current  year,  1895.  The  Ninth  Report,  for  the  year 
1892,  was  pubhshed  in  1893.  The  report  for  the  year  1893  was 
necessarily  brief,  embracing  but  25  pages,  and  was  therefore  desig- 
nated merely  as  a  report  for  that  year  and  not  numbered  in  the 
regular  series.  The  Tenth  Report  of  the  series  for  the  year  1894  has 
not  been  printed  at  the  time  that  this  is  submitted. 

The  work  of  the  department  continues  to  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted. The  insect  attacks  requiring  special  investigation  have  not 
been  as  numerous  as  in  some  former  years,  consequently  a  larger 
share  of  attention  has  been  given  to  a  few  of  our  more  destructive 
pests.  Among  these  which  have  received  special  study  was  the 
"San  Jose  Scale"  —  one  of  the  most  injurious  scale-insects  known  to 
science  and  which  for  several  years  has  been  exceedingly  harmful  to 
the  fruit  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  from  infested  nurseries  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  large  dis- 
tribution had  been  made  of  it,  through  the  sale  of  ntursery  siock,  into 
other  States.  The  importance  of  arresting  its  spread  and  exterminat- 
ing it  where  it  had  obtained  a  foothold,  was  recognized.  As  it  was 
learned  that  stock  from  known  infested  nurseries  had  been  sent  to 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State  of  New  York,  it  was  proposed  that 
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with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature,  examina- 
tion should  be  made  of  every  locaUty,  so  far  as  ascertained,  which 
may  have  received  infested  stock.  The  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate 
providing  for  this  work,  failed  to  become  a  law.  Such  examinations 
as  have  been  made  during  the  year,  have  not  brought  to  light  many 
localities  where  the  scale  was  found.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to 
hope  that  this  serious  fruit-pest  will  not  spread  over  the  entire  State, 
but  that  it  will  prove  subject  to  a  law  which  appears  to  be  control- 
ling several  of  our  more  injurious  insects,  whereby  their  distiibution 
and  successful  planting  is  limited  to  certain  life-zones  which  are  based 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  temperature  during  the  year.  If  it  shall 
prove  that  the  San  Jose  Scale  can  not  be  permanently  established 
outside  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  "  Upper  Austral  life-zone,"  then 
its  operations  in  New  York  will  be  largely  confined  to  Long  Island, 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  portions  of  Western  New  York 
lying  upon  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  An  extended  Bulletin  upon  this 
Scale,  giving  description  and  illustration  sufficient  for  its  recognition, 
and  the  best  methods  for  its  destruction,  was  prepared  and  published, 
and  copies  of  it  sent  to  each  person  known  to  have  made  piurchases 
during  the  past  five  years  from  infested  nurseries.  The  Bulletin  also 
contains  information  upon  other  pernicious  New  York  scales,  important 
to  fruit  growers,  and  it  is  therefore  reproduced  in  the  present  Report. 
The  elm-leaf  beetle,  Gaknicella  liiteola  (formerly  Galeruca  xanthovie- 
IcBfia),  was  given  considerable  attention  during  the  months  of  its  pres- 
ence in  Albany,  in  consideration  of  its  destructiveness  in  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  city,  its  gradual  spread  during  the  past  three  years,  and  its 
unlocked  for  development  of  a  second  brood  in  midsummer.  The 
operations  of  this  insect  wherever  it  has  made  its  appearance,  resulting 
in  the  defoliation  and,  often,  death  of  our  most  highly  prized  shade 
trees  —  the  elms  —  have  excited  such  a  widespread  interest  in  it  and  a 
desire  to  learn  of  means  for  its  control,  that  notwithstanding  its  exceed- 
ing destructiveness,  a  leading  State  Entomologist  has  ventured  to  call 
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it  "a  blessing  in  disguise."  In  his  eyes  it  has  proved  a  powerful 
auxihary  in  securing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  insect 
pests  and  to  what  is  being  done  for  their  control ;  and  thus  to  have  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  economic  entomology  to  an  extent  that  the 
labors  of  entomologists,  unaided  by  its  presence,  could  not  have  at- 
tained in  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  held 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  August,  a  half-day  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  insect,  One  of  the  papers  there  presented  —  "On 
the  Elm-leaf  Beetle  in  Albany  " —  was  read  in  advance  of  its  publica- 
tion in  this  report,  as  was  also  another,  entitled  "  The  Cottonwood 
Beetle,  Lina  scripta,  in  Western  New  York." 

As  much  time  as  could  be  spared  from  more  imperative  labors,  has 
been  given  to  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  Collection.  Its 
reference  to  famihes  has  been  about  completed,  and  progress  made  in 
generic  and  specific  determinations.  When  the  additional  cases  that 
have  been  ordered,  are  secured,  it  will  then  be  possible  to  carry  on 
the  classification  more  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  So  far  as  record 
has  been  kept,  1006  specimens  have  been  mounted  from  former  collec- 
tions and  contributions,  560  labeled  with  locality  and  date,  and  305 
with  scientific  name. 

In  my  report  for  1894,  mention  is  made  of  work  done  upon  the 
Andrenidce  (the  short-tongued  bees).  The  collection  now  embraces  98 
species,  12  of  which  are  unnamed.  They  have  all  been  submitted  to 
Mr.  Charles  Robertson,  of  Carlinville,  111.,  who  has  been  making 
special  study  of  the  family.  So  far  as  could  be  done,  they  have  been 
identified  by  him,  and  a  number  of  additional  species  not  in  the  col- 
lection submitted,  have  been  procured  from  him.  The  family  is 
numerous  in  species,  144  species  having  been  listed  by  Cresson  in 
1887,  and  70  species  have  since  been  described  by  Mr.  Robertson. 

The  other  family  of  the  Bees,  viz.,  the  ApidcE,  contains  an  immense 
number   of  species,    no    less    than    517    being   named    in  the    Cresson 
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List.  Beyond  the  studies  of  Mr.  Cresson,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
description  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  above  number,  very 
little  has  been  done  in  our  country  upon  this  interesting  family. 
The  social  members  of  it  {Bombus)  have  not  proved  attractive  sub- 
jects for  systematic  study,  owing  to  difficulty  of  identifying  the  three 
forms  under  which  each  species  occurs,  unless  they  are  collected  in  their 
nests,  which,  from  the  danger  incurred,  few  care  to  undertake.  The 
State  Collection  has  but  feeble  representation  in  this  family,  only  76 
species  being  contained  in  it.  A  study  of  the  genera  of  Bombus 
and  Psithyriis,  made  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bemis,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  C,  H. 
Fernald,  afforded  the  opportunity  of  submitting  the  examples  in  those 
genera  for  critical  study  and  determination.  Nearly  all  of  the  about 
700  examples  in  the  Collection  had  been  taken  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  Nine  species  of  Bombus  and  three  of  Psithyrus  (formerly 
Apathies)  were  identified  among  them  —  six  species  in  their  three  forms, 
three  in  male  and  female,  and  three  in  one  form  only,  viz  ,  Bombus 
Ridingsii  in  the  female  and  Psithyrus  celatus  and  P.  citritius  in  the 
male.  The  species  occurring  the  most  abundantly  were  Bombus 
vagans  in  262  examples,  B.  terricola  in  147  examples,  and  B.  ternarius 
in  10 1  examples.  The  rarest  apparently  was  B.  Ridingsii  Cress, 
in  only  two  examples.  Psithyrus  —  generally  believed  to  live  parasiti- 
cally  in  nests  of  Bojubus  —  while  regarded  by  some  as  the  male  of 
species  of  Bombus —  as  compared  in  number  with  that  genus,  was  as 
one  to  thirty-seven.  Species  of  Bombus  not  occurring  in  the  collec- 
tion but  which  might  have  been  exepcted  in  it,  were  affinis,  bimacuiatus, 
borealis,  and  consimilis.  Examples  of  these  would  be  acceptable  con- 
tributions to   the  Collection. 

Some  work  has  been  done  m  determination  of  and  catalo^umg  the 
Odonata  (Dragon-flies)  of  the  State.  A  list  published  by  P.  P.  Cal- 
vert, of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  an  authority 
in   the   Odonata,  in   March,  1895,  gave  85  species  as  known  to  occur 
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in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  a  considerable  collection  subsequently 
submitted  by  me  to  Mr.  Calvert  for  his  examination,  four  additional 
species  were  found.  Besides  these,  there  are  twelve  other  species 
known  to  me  to  belong  to  the  State  Fauna,  making  the  entire  num- 
ber at  present  as  loi.  No  special  effort  for  the  collection  of  these 
insects,  so  far  as  known  to  me,  beyond  that  of  Mr.  Nathan  Banks, 
upon  Long  Island  and  the  vicinity,  has  been  made  within  our  State. 
Whenever  done,  the  present  list  will  undoubtedly  be  largely  increased. 
The  entire  number  of  species  credited  to  Temperate  North  America, 
in  the  Banks  Catalogue  of  1892  is  254. 

The  assistant  employed  by  me  at  the  time  of  my  last  report.  Miss 
R.  L.  Davis,  resigned  her  position  on  July  ist,  that,  as  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Lounsbury,  she  might  accompany  her  husband  to  the  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  where  he  had  been  called  to  serve  as  State  Entomolo- 
gist. It  was  a  gratification  to  our  Entomologists  that  one  of  their 
number  should  be  selected  for  so  honorable  a  position  in  a  British 
Colony,  but  it  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  economic  entomology  in  the  United  States  beyond  that  of 
any  of  the  older  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Felt  having  been  selected  to  succeed  Miss  Davis,  entered 
upon  his  labors  as  my  assistant  in  September.  His  previous  studies 
in  entomology  under  Professor  Fernald  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  and  in  several  of  the  departments  of  Zoology  in  a 
post-graduate  course  at  Cornell  University,  together  with  other  special 
qualifications,  have,  it  is  believed,  eminently  fitted  him  for  his  work, 
and  valuable  aid  is  expected  from  his  services. 

The  principal  publication  of  the  Entomologist  during  the  year  was 
the  "Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  (vol.  3,  No.  13, 
April,  1895) — The  San  Jose  Scale — Insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  (50  pages  and  seven  plates,)  which  has  been  previously  referred 
to.  The  usual  list  of  publications  of  the  Entomologist  for  the  year, 
together  with  abstracts  of  the  same,  comprising  50  titles  is  given  in 
the  Appendix. 
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The  collections,  as  in  several  preceding  years,  were  made  mainly 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  Although  the  season  was  not  favor- 
able for  a  varied  insect  life,  the  collections  were  quite  satisfactory, 
particularly  as  a  portion  of  them  was  made  in  the  month  of  June  — 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  region  had  hitherto  been  visited  by 
me.  About  i,8oo  specimens  were  obtained,  mounted  and  labeled 
with  locality  and  date,  and  400  unmounted.  Of  the  former  were 
212  aquatic  insects  in  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Pseudoneuroptera,. 
which  were  taken  from  a  single  small  pond  which  was  frequently 
visited  and  its  bottom  explored.  A  number  of  these  were  quite 
desirable  as  new  to  the  Collection. 

The  occurrence  during  the  year  of  several  species  of  insect  pests 
in  unusual  abundance  gave  the  opportunity  of  securing  them  with 
very  little  difficulty.  The  number  gathered  and  placed  in  alcohol  was,, 
from  partial  count  and  estimate,  between  nine  and  ten  thousand. 

A  marked  feature  for  the  year  was  the  very  small  number  of 
Lepidoptera  that  were  attracted  to  light.  No  one  species  was  com- 
mon at  Keene  Valley  except  the  beautiful  bombycid,  Arctia  virgo- 
(Linn.).  Not  one  of  the  orders  was  represented  in  its  ordinary 
abundance.  Comparatively  few  of  the  Cicindelidce  were  to  be  found 
in  the  localities  where  they  were  commonly  met  with,  although  the 
openings  to  the  burrows  of  their  larvae  — "  doodle-bugs,"  as  known 
in  Southern  States,  were  not  at  all  uncommon  in  foot-paths  tra- 
versed along  roadways  and  in  meadows.  Coccinellidce  were  almost 
entirely  wanting.  The  Diptera  were  remarkably  few.  It  was  seldom 
that  a  Bombylid  was  seen  hovering  over  moist  spots  in  roads,  and 
the  search  for  the  Syrphidce  on  golden  rods  and  other  attractive 
flowers  was  almost  fruitless.  It  is  strange  that  conditions  preventing 
the  usual  abundance  of  insects,  particularly  in  the  Diptera,  have  been 
so  general  that  even  black-flies,  the  "midge"  or  "punky"  (gray 
gnat),  and  mosquitoes,  were  not,  so  far  as  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, even  an  approach  to  their  ordinary  annoyance. 
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Contributions  have  been  made  to  the  Department  by  86  persons  of 
about  560  specimens.  In  the  record  given  in  the  Appendix,  whenever  it 
may  aid  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hfe-history  and  habits  of  the  insect, 
the  date  of  the  sending  of  the  Uving  specimens  and  their  food-plant 
is  stated. 

With  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  interest  taken  by  your  Board 

in  the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  year,  and  the  aid  extended 

to  it, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  LINTNER. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


Monomormm  Pharaonis  (Linn.). 
The  Little  Red  Ant. 

(Ord.  Hymenoptera:  Fam,  Myrmicid^.) 

LiNN^us:  Syst.  Nat ,  Tom.  i,  pars  ii,  1767,  p.  963  (described  z.%  For77iica 

Pharaouis). 
Say:  in  Boston  Journ.  Nat^  Hist.,  i,  1835,  PP-  293-294  {Afyrmica  molesta, 

description,  habits) :     Comp.  Writ.,  Lee.  Edit.,  ii,  1883,  p.  737. 
Fitch:  in  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.  for  1854,  1855,  p.  ?>t,t,,  834; 

same  in  ist  Rept.  Nox.-Ben.    Ins.  N.  Y.,  1856,  pp.  129-130 

(habits  in  houses,  fields) ;  in  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.  for 

1865,  1866,  p.  133,    {Myrmica  ttwlesta  on  corn,  attacking  cut- 
worms). 
Packard:  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.   185  {Myrmica  molesta  in  houses 

all  over  the  world);  Entomol.  for  Beginn.,  1888,  p.  171  (mention). 
Riley:  2nd.   Mo.   Rept.,   1870,  p.  11   {Mynnica  ?nolesta  troublesome  in 

England,  \videly  distributed) ;  9th  do.,  1877,  p.  43  (in  England); 

in  Scientific  Amer.,  lii,  1885,  p.  183  (as  small  red  ant,  remedies); 

in  Insect  Life,  ii,   1889,  pp.   106-108,  fig.  18  {Myrmica  molesta 

a  synonym,  life-history,  remedies). 
Bethune:    in    nth  Ann.  Rept.   Ent.   Soc.   Ont.  for   1880,   1881,  p.  88 

(remedies  for  ants  in  houses). 
Lintner:   ist  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1882,  p.  62  (remedies,  synonymy),  p.  321 

(injuring  corn);   loth  do.,  1895,  p.  366  {Alotwmorium  molestiim 

in  walks);  in  Gardening,  iv,  1895,  p.  12  (remedies  for  red  ants 

in  houses). 
Comstock:  in  Kingsley's  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  Crust,  and  Ins.,   1884,  p. 

520  (mention  as  Myrmica  molesta). 
Bowles:  in  15th  Ann.   Rept.   Ent.   Soc.   Ont.,   1885,  p.  63  {Myrmica 

molesta,  mention). 
Hunt:  in  Miss.  Ess.  Econom.  Ent.,  1886,  p.  58  (as  Solenopsis  molesta, 

on  corn,  etc.). 
Cresson:  Synopsis  Hymenop.  Amer.,    1887,  p.  262. 
Bellevoye:  in  Ann.  Soc.  Entomol.  France,  viii,  1888,  pp.  clxxvii-clxx.xi 

(observation  on  in  France) ;  the  same  translated  and  condensed 

in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  pp.  230-233. 
ScHWARZ  :  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1888,  p.  40  (in  Florida). 
Fernald:  Bull.  5  Hatch  Expt.  Station,  Mass.,  1889,  p.  10  (remedies  for 

ants  in  houses). 
Provancher:  Add.-Corr.  Faun.  Ent.  du  Canada,  ii,  1889,  p.  240  (dis- 
tribution and  injuries). 
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Riley-Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  p.  200  (note  on  habits);  id., 

V,  1893,  p.  268  (edible  qualities  of) ;  id.,  vi,  1894,  pp.  340-341 

(red  ants  destroying  bed-bugs). 
Weed,  C.  M.:  Insects  and  Insecticides,  1891,  pp.  275-276,  fig.  143  (brief 

account,  with  remedies). 
CoMSTOCKS :  Man.  Study  Ins.,  1895,  p.  643  (habits,  remedies). 
Marlatt:  in  Bull.  4  New  Ser.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Ent.,  1896,  p.  38 

(destroying  bed-bugs),  pp.  95-97,  fig.  43  (general  account). 
Smith:    Economic    Entomol.,    1896,    pp.    396-398,    fig.   452    (habits, 

remedies). 

This  widely  distributed  insect  is  known  to  many  a  housekeeper  as  a 

most  persistent  inmate  of  the  dwelling.     Its  presence  in  all  kinds  of  foods, 

in  dishes,  and  many  other  places  where  it  is  not  wanted,  often  gives  rise 

to  the  question :  Is  there  anything  that  will  exterminate  red  ants  in  a 

house  ? 

The  Earlier  History  of  the  Insect. 

This  pest  is  an  European  insect  which  was  introduced  very  early 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  or  it  is  a  native  form  agreeing  so  closely 
with  the  European  species  that  they  cannot  be  separated.  In  1767, 
Linnaeus  described  the  European  insect  under  the  name  of  Formica 
Pharaonis  and  gave  as  its  habitat,  Egypt.  According  to  Dr.  Packard, 
this  insect  is  known  in  houses  all  over  the  world.  At  times  it  has  be- 
come so  great  a  pest  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Brighton,  as  to  cause  the 
occupants  in  some  instances  to  vacate  their  houses. 

Say  described  it  in  1835  as  Myrmica  molesta,  stating  that  this  is  the 
insect  that  is  frequently  found  in  great  numbers  in  houses.  The  insect 
had  been  known  in  this  country  for  a  long  time  under  the  name  given  by 
Say :  later  it  was  referred  to  the  genus  Monomorium,  and  finally  the 
identity  of  the  insect  described  by  Say  with  the  European  was  established. 

Description  of  the  Insect. 
The  ant  is  so  well  known  to  many  housekeepers  that  a  description  is 
not  necessary  for  them  :  it  is  the  pale  reddish-yellow  or  honey-yellow 
species  commonly  found  in  pantries  and  similar  localities.     But  for  the 
sake  of  completeness  the  description  of  Say  is  herewith  given: 

X  Body  pale  honey-yellow,  immaculate :  antenuc-e  with  the  two  ulti- 
mate joints  much  larger  than  the  others ;  the  terminal  one  as  large  again 
as  the  penultimate  one:  wings  whitish;  smaller  cubital  cellule  none; 
discoidal  cellule  very  small,  less  than  half  as  large  as  the  first  cubital; 
first  cubital  receiving  the  recurrent  nervure  near  its  base ;  nervure  of  the 
radial  cellule  terminating  abruptly  before  the  tip  ;  the  two  other  apical 
nervures  feebly  traced  towards  the  tip  and  not  reaching  the  tip  :  meta- 
thorax  unarmed. 

Length  less  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch. 
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The  female  is  very  rarely  met  with  by  the  ordinary  observer  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  males  which  are  also  winged  and  resemble  them  in  a 
general  way. 


Fig.  I. —  The  little  red  ant,   Monomorium  Pharaonis;  a,   female;  b,  neuter  or  worker — enlarged. 
(After  Riley,  Insect  Life,  iii,  Divis.  Entomol.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 

The  neuters  or  workers  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  are  the  ones 
commonly  seen  infesting  victuals  of  all  kinds.  They  are  wingless  and 
of  a  honey-yellow  color.  The  female  after  she  has  lost  her  wings  and 
a  neuter  are  represented  in  Figure  i. 

Habits  of  the  Pest. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  loss  caused  by  their  devouring  food  that  troubles 
the  housekeeper,  as  their  getting  into  everything.  Few  people  like  to 
pick  them  out  of  food  or  to  eat  from  plates  over  which  they  have  been 
running,  or  to  see  them  upon  the  table  linen;  yet,  when  abundant  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  away.  Though  not  generally  known,  a 
large  number  of  these  insects  in  food  can  impart  to  it  an  agreeable  acid 
flavor:  such  was  the  experience  of  a  man  eating  in  the  dark  a  section  of 
railroad  pie  that  swarmed  with  them  {Insect  Life,  v,  p.  268).  The  sting 
of  this  ant  is  like  a  puncture  made  by  a  fine  needle. 

These  pests  are  attracted  to  almost  everything  in  the  house ;  sweets 
greases,  dead  insects,  even  shoe  polish  and  bath  sponges  have  been 
reported  as  attractive  to  them.  They  will  also  damage  collections  of 
insects  and  are  pests  in  breeding  cages  for  insects.  They  are  very  per- 
sistent in  the  search  for  food  even  when  closely  covered,  and  their  small 
size  makes  it  difficult  to  exclude  them.  In  badly  infested  houses  it  has  even 
been  found  necessary  to  place  the  legs  of  the  dining  tables  in  water  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  food  after  it  had  been  served.  They  form  their 
nests  in  almost  any  secluded  spot  either  in  or  just  outside  of  the  house, 
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and  from  these  retreats  sally  forth.  M.  Bellevoye  failed  to  observe  in 
France  that  the  ants  carry  off  any  food  to  their  nests,  but  they  will  do  so 
in  this  country  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Riley.  Very  little 
food  will  maintain  a  large  host  of  them.  According  to  some  interesting 
observations  by  M.  Bellevoye,  a  small  piece  of  liver  after  having  two  or 
three  thousand  ants  working  at  it  for  a  few  days  did  not  look  damaged, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  score  of  days  of  such  treatment  that  its  interior 
was  entirely  hollowed  out.  Freshly  killed  insects,  as  cockroaches,  also 
greasy  bones  and  masses  of  sweets  appear  to  be  particularly  attractive. 

This  species  is  also  common  in  fields  and  gardens  where  it  sometimes 
does  much  injury  to  corn  by  gnawing  the  blades  when  but  a  few  inches 
high  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  sweet  exuding  juice.  Dr.  Fitch 
reports  this  species  so  abundant  in  1850  in  some  fields  as  to  threaten  the 
cutting  oflf  of  every  blade  of  corn. 

Although  this  little  ant  is  such  a  nuisance  in  the  house,  it  has  at  least 
one  redeeming  habit;  it  is  an  active  and  efficient  enemy  of  that  disgust- 
ing household  pest,  the  bed-bug.  This  habit  is  so  well  known  in  the 
Southern  States  that  a  writer  in  the  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower  (Florida) 
has  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  ants  in  houses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  bed-bugs.  Mr.  Marlatt  {loc.  cit.,  p.  38)  records 
the  following  interesting  case  where  the  ants  proved  themselves  benefactors 
to  humanity  during  the  late  war:  Mr.  Theo.  Pergande,  when  he  was  with 
the  Union  army,  occupied  at  one  time  barracks  at  Meridian,  Miss., 
vacated  some  time  before  by  the  Southern  troops  and  which  proved  to 
be  swarming  with  bed-bugs.  The  little  red  ants  discovered  the  bugs, 
invaded  the  building  in  large  numbers,  and  in  a  single  day  dismembered 
or  carried  away  bodily  every  bug. 

Life-History. 
Each  nest  of  these  insects  contains  several  females  laying  hundreds  of 
eggs  each  and  well  attended  by  workers  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
eggs  and  larvae  and  also  to  provide  the  females  with  food.  It  would 
appear  that  neuters  are  produced  during  most  of  the  summer,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  ants,  and  that  the  winged  females  and  males  are  not  pro- 
duced until  in  the  autumn.  M.  Bellevoye  failed  to  obtain  any  sexed 
mdividuals  until  the  last  of  September  and  in  October,  during  which 
time  he  took  239  males  and  577  females  (but  14  winged);  in  November 
and  till  December  6th  he  took  203  wingless  females;  no  other  sexed 
individuals  were  found,  although  there  were  thousands  of  neuters  before 
that  time.     The  sexed  individuals  appeared  successively  and  not  sim- 
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ultaneously  as  in  many  species,  and  from  his  observations  he  concludes 
that  the  males  and  females  continue  to  live  in  the  same  formicary,  which 
increases  indefinitely  unless  broken  up.  Pairing  apparently  takes  place 
subterraneously  and  not  in  the  air,  as  in  many  species.  As  indicating 
the  prolificacy  of  the  insect,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  M.  Bellevoye  esti- 
mates that  he  killed  359,500  neuters  in  his  apartments  within  about  six 
weeks'  time  without  apparently  diminishing  their  number;  but  after 
continuing  this  destruction  for  over  five  weeks  longer,  they  were 
observed  to  be  a  little  less  numerous. 

Other  Species  Occurring  in  Houses. 

There  is  a  much  larger  brownish  or  black  ant  sometimes  found  in 
houses.  It  is  known  as  Campo?iotus  herculaiieus  var.  pennsylvanicus. 
This  species  usually  comes  into  dwellings  from  nests  built  outside  near 
the  house.  It  overruns  the  rooms  and  even  gets  into  clothing  and  other- 
wise makes  itself  disagreeably  prominent.  It  is  a  very  active  species, 
and  in  one  instance  related  by  Riley,  it  was  so  annoying  that  a  fine  old 
homestead  was  on  the  point  of  being  sold  because  of  the  presence  of 
this  pest,  when  the  source  of  the  infestation  was  discovered  in  a  large 
nest  of  several  feet  in  diameter  in  the  back  yard,  and  the  colony 
destroyed  by  treating  it  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  given  below. 

The  little  black  ant  {MoJiomoriiim  minututn  Mayr)  may  be  found  in 
houses,  and  at  times  is  as  troublesome  as  the  little  red  ant,  though  it  is 
not,  like  the  latter,  stricdy  a  house  species.  Another,  known  as  the  pave- 
ment ant,  TetrajHoritim  ccespituin  (Linn.),  is  common  in  Eastern  towns 
under  pavements  or  beneath  stones  or  flagging  in  yards.  In  Washington 
it  is  often  as  pestilent  a  nuisance  as  the  true  house  ant.  Some  species  of 
Lasiiis  form  large  colonies  in  yards  and  may  get  into  neighboring  houses. 

Remedies. 
If  the  ants  can  be  traced  to  their  nests,  and  they  are  accessible,  they 
can  all  be  killed  by  making  several  holes  with  a  stick  in  the  nests  and 
pouring  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  the  best 
remedy  known,  and  is  a  simple  one,  when  the  colony  is  located  in  the 
yard  or  garden.  It  may  be  made  even  more  effective  if,  after  pouring  in 
the  liquid,  the  nest  is  covered  with  a  damp  blanket  and  after  a  few 
moments  the  poisonous  vapor  is  exploded  The  explosion  drives  the 
fumes  deeper  into  the  nest  and  more  quickly  reaches  the  inmates.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  exploding  the  dangerous  vapor.     The  torch  may  be 
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applied  on  the  end  of  a  pole.  This  remedy  is  of  special  value  against 
the  large  black  ant. 

If  the  nest  is  located  in  a  wall  or  other  place  where  the  carbon  bisul- 
phide cannot  be  employed,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  odor  of 
kerosene  for  a  time,  the  location  of  the  nest  might  be  soaked  with  a 
strong  kerosene  emulsion.  If  thoroughly  done  it  would  in  all  probability 
kill  all  the  insects  —  egg,  larva,  pupa  and  imago.  It  surely  would  drive 
them  away  after  several  appUcations  if  not  at  the  very  first.  Hot  water 
has  also  been  recommended  for  these  pests. 

The  little  red  ants  often  establish  their  nests  in  the  walls  or  the 
foundations  of  buildings,  and  then  the  preceding  remedies  cannot  be 
employed.  Various  baits  may  be  effectively  used.  It  is  stated,  on  good 
authority,  that  maple  syrup  with  some  London  purple  that  was  mixed  in 
a  low  dish  and  exposed  in  a  frequented  closet,  not  only  killed  large  num- 
bers but  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the  pest  for  a  long  time  thereafter. 
In  a  newspaper  article  before  me  the  following  is  recommended :  One 
spoonful  of  tartar  emetic  and  one  spoonful  of  sugar  mixed  into  a  thin 
syrup ;  it  relieved  the  house  at  once  from  their  presence.  An  old  and 
popular  remedy  is  dipping  a  sponge  in  sweetened  water  and  placing  it  in 
their  haunts ;  when  they  collect  therein  the  sponge  may  be  dropped  into 
hot  water.  A  greasy  bone  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner.  A  few 
repetitions  of  any  of  these  baitings  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary;  the 
intelhgence  of  danger  or  disaster  seems  to  be  rapidly  communicated  from 
one  to  another,  and  safer  quarters  are  sought  by  the  colony. 

If  their  entrance  to  the  house  can  be  discovered,  kerosene,  or  other 
repellants  as  carbohc  acid  or  napthaline,  placed  in  their  path  will  keep 
them  out.  Ants  are  quite  susceptible  to  pyrethrum  powder  and  that 
could  be  used  where  the  presence  of  food  did  not  prohibit.  A  mixture 
of  borax  and  sugar,  well  stirred  with  boiling  water  and  left  here  and  there 
on  bits  of  crockery,  has  been  recommended. 

A  broad  chalk-line  is  an  effectual  barrier  for  many  species  of  ants, 
especially  if  frequently  renewed,  by  the  aid  of  which  preserve  jars  or 
special  shelves  in  closets  may  be  protected.  This  means  would  be  of 
value  for  keeping  ants  from  tables  and  other  places  where  they  must 
climb  vertical  walls  in  order  to  reach  the  desired  position.  Placing  the 
legs  of  tables  in  shallow  vessels  of  water  is  also  another  protection  from 
these  pests — the  more  effective  if  a  thin  film  of  kerosene  is  floated  on 
the  water. 
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Ants  in  a  Lawn.* 

(Ord.   Hymenoptera:     Fam.  Formicid^.) 
In  the  preceding  Report  of  the  Series  (Tenth),  "Ants  on  Fruit  Trees," 
have  been  treated  of.     Relief  is  now  asked  from  the  operations  of  ants 
which  infest  a  lawn  in  Queens  county,  Long  Island,  as  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication: 

A  friend  of  mine  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  has  a  beautiful  lawn 
of  several  acres  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  dense  woods.  This  lawn 
during  the  summer  is  ahve  with  ants,  which  in  a  measure  destroy  its 
beauty  and  are  very  annoying  to  the  owner.  What  can  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  them?  He  does  not  want  to  plow  it  up  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Would  fertilizer,  plaster  or  lime  of  any  kind  used  now  or  in  the 
early  spring  be  of  any  use?     F.  F.     East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

About  200  species  of  ants  are  known  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this 
large  number,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  there  is  great  diversity  in  habits. 
Nearly  all  of  them  live  in  the  ground,  and  comparatively  few  are  to  be 
classed  as  injurious.  But  even  without  being  positively  injurious,  they 
may,  when  numerous,  become  annoying  from  their  biting  —  in  some 
species  stinging,  when  they  get  upon  the  person,  or  in  throwing  up 
unsightly  heaps  of  the  soil  that  they  infest. 

The  best  method,  or  even  an  effectual  one,  for  ridding  the  lawn  of  the 
ants  with  which  it  "is  alive  during  the  summer,"  cannot  be  given  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  species  of  ant  of  which  complaint  is  made.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  dense  woods  that  a  few  years  ago  occupied  the 
place  of  the  present  lawn,  may  have  contained  a  few  colonies  of  the 
mound-building  ant,  Formica  rufa,  sometimes  known  as  "the  fallow 
ant,"  which  throws  up  from  the  soil  beneath,  through  the  labors  of  its 
immense  colonies,  mounds  of  a  foot  or  two  in  height  and  several  feet  in 
diameter.  These  mounds  are  abundant  in  some  portions  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  seen  them  in  the  Catskills  and  in  the 
Shawangunk  range  at  Lake  Mohonk,  but  while  the  species  is  common 
over  a  large  portion  of  our  country  (also  in  Europe),  we  do  not  know 
that  its  habit  of  constructing  these  large  mounds,  is  co-extensive  with  its 
distribution. 

In  the  transformation  of  a  wood  into  a  lawn,  the  large  colonies  would 
naturally  be  broken  up,  and  the  subsequent  care  of  the  ground  would 
tend  to  their  distribution  into  smaller  colonies,  in  which  the  original 
feet  dimensions  might  be  reduced  to  inches. 

*  Published  in  the  Country  Gentleman  for  January  3,  1895. 
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If  such  "nests"  are  to  be  found  upon  the  lawn,  easily  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  scant  herbage  mingled  with  the  excavated  pellets  of  the 
soil,  or  if  more  obscure,  to  be  discovered  by  following  the  traveling 
ants  to  their  homes,  then  it  will  be  but  a  simple  matter  to  break  up  the 
nests  and  destroy  their  inmates.  With  a  cane  or  broom-handle  or  other 
round  stick  make  a  hole  (if  a  large  nest,  two  or  three  holes)  to  the  depth 
of  a  few  inches,  and  pour  in  a  tablespoonful  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  filling 
up  the  hole  thereafter  with  earth.  The  volatile  vapor  will  permeate  the 
nest  and  quickly  kill  all  of  its  occupants. 

If  no  such  nests  of  large  colonies  can  be  found,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  ants  seems  to  be  general  over  the  lawn,  without,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  any  special  biding  places,  then  we  would  advise  that  on  some 
bright  sunny  day  in  spring,  when  the  lawn  is  seen  to  be  "  alive  "  with  the 
ants,  the  entire  surface  be  sprayed  v/ith  a  strong  kerosene  emulsion.  This 
should  kill  all  v/ith  which  it  comes  in  contact.  A  repetition  of  this  a  few 
times  ought  certainly  to  free  the  lawn  of  its  hosts  of  unwelcome  guests. 

As  to  the  merits  of  hme  or  fertilizers  in  destroying  ants:  It  is  probable 
that  freshly  slacked  lime  liberally  appUed  to  the  ground  in  the  early 
spring  before  it  could  injure  the  young  grass  by  its  causticity,  'would 
reach  and  kill  such  of  the  eggs  and  larvas  and  perhaps  some  of  the  work- 
ers, as  are  not  too  deeply  buried  in  the  ground.  Perhaps  kainit  would 
prove,  in  this  connection,  a  still  more  efficient  insecticide,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  the  New  Jersey  State  Entomologist,  Prof  J.  B.  Smith,  have 
shown  it  to  be  effective  in  killing  wire-worms  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  unusually  tenacious  of  life. 

As  the  reported  abundance  of  ants  upon  this  Long  Island  lawn  appears 
to  be  an  extraordinary  one,  it  would  be  of  interest  and  perhaps  of  service 
if  specimens  of  the  ants  were  sent  to  us  for  identification.  They  would 
be  found  in  three  (or  four)  forms,  viz.,  winged  males  and  females,  and 
wingless  workers.  These  last  (in  two  sizes?)  should  occur  at  any  time 
after  the  month  of  March  and  until  severe  cold  weather  sets  in,  while  the 
males  and  females  would  rarely  be  seen  except  when,  with  common  im- 
pulse, they  leave  their  nests  simultaneously,  some  time  about  the  first  of 
September,  for  their  nuptial  flight  and  final  abandonment  of  their  home, 
the  females  to  found  new-colonies  and  the  males  soon  to  die. 
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On  Arsenical  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees  while  in  Blossom. 

(Read  before  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at  its  Fifth  Annual  meeting, 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  August  16,  1893.)* 

Are  Honey-Bees  Killed  by  Arsenical  Spraying  ? 
The  long-mooted  question,  are  honey-bees  poisoned  by  arsenical  spray- 
ing, is  still  an  unsettled  one.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  a  great 
mortality  among  bees  is  the  result  of  their  visiting  blossoms  that  have 
been  sprayed  with  Paris  green,  while  others  hold  that  the  mortality  so 
frequently  observed  at  this  time  is  ascribable  to  other  causes,  and  that 
the  arsenic  would  not  reach  the  nectar  of  blossoms,  and,  being  an  insol- 
uble substance,  could  not  aftect  the  bees  or  be  communicated  to  the 
honey.  This  latter  view  has  been  entertained  by  some  of  our  best 
botanists.  The  pollen,  however,  might  contain  arsenic  and  thus  become 
poisonous,  not  only  to  the  bees  visiting  the  blossoms,  but  also  to  the  nearly- 
matured,  chyme-fed  larvae  to  whom  it  might  be  conveyed. 

Experiments  by  Professor  Webster. 
In  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Economic 
Entomologists  to  investigate  the  matter,  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
recently  reported  progress  in  the  investigations  undertaken,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  :  He  had  experimented  with  a  hive  of  bees  placed  underneath 
a  sprayed  plum  tree  wholly  inclosed  with  a  fine  netting.  Within  two  days 
thereafter  a  large  number  of  dead  bees  were  taken  up  from  the  cloth  with 
which  the  ground  had  been  covered.  Without  much  doubt,  most  of  these 
had  been  killed  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  their  confinement.  Ex- 
amination of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  insects  before  washing  and  after  they 
had  been  washed  to  remove  any  arsenic  that  had  been  attached  to  their 
surface  from  contact  with  the  sprayed  blossoms,  gave  the  examining 
chemist  the  presence  of  arsenic.  In  another  experiment  made,  hives  of 
bees  were  placed  under  sprayed  trees,  but  without  any  inclosing  net. 
These  also  gave  dead  bees  with  arsenic  upon  them,  but  in  much  smaller 
number. t 

♦Published  in  Insect  Life,  December,  vi,  1893,  PP-  181-185. 

tit  is  possible  that  these  bees  may  have  been  caughc  and  killed  by  some  of  the  predaceous 
insects  which  are  known  to  lie  in  wait  among  or  near  blossoms,  whence  they  suddenly  seize  the 
bees  and  suck  out  their  juices,  such  as  the  bee-slayer,  Pkynnata  erosa  and  several  of  the  "  robber 
flies"  or  Asilidae,  of  which  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  records  six  species  having  this  habit. 
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The  Experiments  not  Conclusive. 

The  experiments  were  not  deemed  conclusive  by  Prof.  Webster,  and  it 
is  intended  to  continue  them  another  year. 

That  the  bodies  of  crushed  bees  that  had  visited  blossoms  sprayed  with 
arsenic  should  disclose  to  chemical  tests  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  not  at 
all  strange.  Even  an  ammoniacal  bath  could  not  have  removed  every 
trace  of  arsenic  from  the  surface  of  their  bodies. 

Experiments  of  Professor  Cook. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  distinguished  apiarist  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College,  makes  the  positive  assertion  that  honey  bees  are 
killed  in  large  numbers  through  the  arsenical  spraying  of  fruit  trees  in 
blossom,  but  he  has  not  proven  the  assertion.  Experiments  instituted  by 
him  in  which  bees  fed  on  sweetened  water  poisoned  by  arsenic  —  i  pound 
to  200  gallons  —  were  killed,  are  claimed  by  him  as  decisive  upon  the 
question  under  consideration.  How  entirely  unwarranted  the  conclusion. 
The  experiment  had  no  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue.  No  one 
could  have  doubted  that  imbibing  strongly  poisoned  syrup  would  be  fatal 
to  honey  bees.  Furthermore,  in  his  experiment  (see  Report  of  the 
Michiga?i  Board  of  Agiiculture  for  1891)  the  bees  were  fed  in  his  labora- 
tory, within  a  small  cage.  Bees  are  known  to  die  very  soon  in  confine- 
ment, even  without  an  arsenical  diet  (Howard,  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  v, 
1892,  p.  123). 

Examinations  that  would  be  Satisfactory. 

A  simple  method  can  be  resorted  to  by  which  the  question  could 
be  definitely  and  effectually  settled.  It  is  this:  Confine  a  hive  of 
healthy  bees  to  blossoms  sprayed  with  Paris  green,  and  when  death 
speedily  follows,  have  examination  of  their  stomachs  made  by  experts 
testing  for  arsenic.  If  it  is  found  therein,  then  it  may  be  accepted  as  the 
cause  of  their  death.  Examination  of  stomachs  of  bees  collected  pro- 
miscuously would  not  be  satisfactory,  for  a  statement  was  made  at  a 
recent  bee-keepers'  convention  in  Albany  that  honey  bees  had  been  seen 
eagerly  feeding  on  the  liquid  resting  on  the  leaves  of  a  potato  patch 
soon  after  it  had  been  arsenically  sprayed,  and  it  was  thought  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  many  bees. 

Up  to  the  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  examination  such  as  above 
suggested  has  been  made.  I  hope  that  Prof.  Webster  will  undertake  it, 
in  the  progress  of  his  experiments  the  coming  season. 
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Legislation  Against  Arsenical  Spraying. 

Prof.  Cook  desires  that  "  everyone  of  the  United  States  should  pass  a 
law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  spray  fruit  trees  while  in  blossom."  I 
do  not  know  that  this,  although  urged  in  some  of  the  States,  has  been 
done  in  any.  Such  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Ontario  legislature,  in  April, 
1890.     It  provides: 

Sec.  I.  No  person  in  spraying  or  sprinkling  fruit  trees  during  the 
period  within  which  such  trees  are  in  full  bloom  shall  use  or  cause  to  be 
used  any  mixture  containing  Paris  green  or  any  other  poisonous  sub- 
stance injurious  to  bees. 

§  2.  Any  person  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  on  sum- 
mary conviction  thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $1.00  or  more  than  $5.00,  with  or  without  costs 
of  prosecution,  *  #  #  #  #  ^ 

That  the  above  law  is  calculated  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  the 
fruit  grower  and  honey  producer,  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Panton,  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  as  given  in  Bulletin  LXXXI,  of  the 
college,  issued  in  November,  1892.     He  remarks: 

"Although  there  has  been  no  analysis  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  bees  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  arsenic,  still  the  death  of  the 
bees  is  so  intimately  associated  with  spraying  that  there  seems  but  little 
reason  to  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  bees  have  been  poisoned  by 
Paris  green  used  in  spraying.  However,  this  will  likely  soon  be  settled 
by  analysis  of  the  bodies  of  bees  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  arsenic  will  be  detected." 

May  Blossoms  be  Blighted  by  Arsenical  Spraying  ? 

There  is  another  important  question  connected  with  the  arsenical 
spraying  of  blossoms,  viz.,  this:  May  not  the  arsenic  blight  the  blossom 
and  prevent  fruit  development  ?  "  The  portion  of  the  pistil,"  says  Prof. 
Panton,  "upon  which  the  pollen  falls  is  exceedingly  tender  and  sensitive, 
so  much  so  that  the  application  of  such  substances  as  Paris  green  injures 
it  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  process  of  fertilization  is  affected  and 
the  development  of  fruit  checked."  No  experiments  known  to  me  have 
been  made  upon  the  effect  of  arsenical  spraying  on  fruit  blossoms.  That 
its  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the  blossoms  is  quite  probable.  Thus, 
Mr.  James  Fletcher  has  suggested  the  spraying  of  the  blossoms  of  pear 
trees  infested  with  the  Pear  Midge  [Diplosis  pyrivora  Riley)  as  a  remedy 
for  annual  attacks  of  the  insect  by  depriving  it  of  the  food  (within  the 
young  fruit)  needed  for  its  development. 
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There  are,  then,  before  the  economic  entomologist  and  the  fruit-grower 
at  the  present  time  these  two  questions  relating  to  spraying  with  the 
arsenites  during  the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees :  First,  will  the  poison  kill 
the  bees,  destroy  the  young  brood  and  affect  the  honey  ?  Second,  will 
it  blight  the  blossoms  ?  It  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  an  experi- 
ment station,  and  it  is  specially  within  the  province  of  the  stations,  to 
set  these  questions  at  rest  and  no  longer  leave  them  subject  to  crude 
observations  or  individual  opinions.  Until  this  shall  be  done,  there 
should  be  an  entire  cessation  from  arsenical  spraying  of  fruit  trees  while 
in  blossom,  without  the  enactment  of  laws  which  now  seem  premature 
and  may  prove  to  be  not  needed;  and  even  if  seeming  to  be  needed,  are 
still  fraught  with  evil,  from  the  general  disregard   with  Avhich  such  laws 

are  treated. 

Spraying  Indispensible  to  the    Fruit-Grower. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  of  the  kind, 
either  optional  or  compulsory,  unless  it  is  shown  to  be  absolutely 
required.  The  arsenical  spraying  of  fruit  trees  has  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  almost  indispensable  to  the  successful  fruit-grower,  and  day 
by  day  its  importance  is  being  more  fully  and  widely  realized.  No  longer 
limited  to  the  control  of  Codling  Moth  injury,  it  is  being  rapidly  extended 
to  other  insect  attacks.  For  each  week  of  early  spring,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  a  calendar  could  be  made  wherein  each  day  would  stand  for  the 
mcipiency  of  attack  by  some  insect  pest  or  fungus  disease,  to  be  com- 
batted  in  no  better  way  than  by  arsenical  or  copper  solutions  sprayings. 
What  opportunities  may  therefore  be  lost  for  arresting  and  defeating 
attack  at  the  most  favorable  time,  and  possibly  at  its  only  vulnerable 
stage,  if  two  or  three  weeks'  armistice  is  accorded  to  our  enemies,  during 
which  time  the  army  is  recruited  a  hundred- fold,  the  infant  becomes  a 
veteran,  mines  are  run,  pits  are  dug,  tents  are  built,  covered  ways  are 
constructed,  insidious  mycelium  threads  are  permeating  leaf  and  twig, 
and  in  many  other  of  the  arts  of  warfare  our  wily  foes,  with  their  rich 
inheritance  of  surprising  means  for  self-protection,  have  })lanted  themselves 
in  strongholds  where  an  entire  park  of  spraying  pumps  with  their  baneful 
poisons  will  utterly  fail  of  reaching  and  destroying  them.  Far  better  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  any  six  weeks  later  in  the  season  than  for  three 
in  early  spring. 

Apple  Pests  to  be  Combated  during  the  Blossoming  Period. 
It  has  been  stated  and  reiterated  many  times  that  the  Codling  Moth  is 
the  only  insect  against  which  we  need  to  employ   the  arsenites  in  early 
spring,  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth.      It  is  conceded  that  we  can   not 
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destroy  the  Apple  worm  until  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  the  eggs  deposited 
thereon,  but  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  known  species  of  insect 
depredators  on  the  Apple*  (not  referring  to  those  infestirg  other  fruits)  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  no  others  which  are  specially 
vulnerable  before  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Let  me  name  a  few  of  those 
that  could  be  reached  at  this  time. 

The  well-known  Apple-tree  Tent-caterpillar  of  Clisiocampa  Americana 
Harris,  attacks  the  bursting  buds  and  the  young  leaves. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  White-marked  Tussock-moth  [Orgjia  leucostigma^ 
Sm.-Abb.)  hatch  from  the  eggs  about  the  middle  of  May  and  commence 
their  destructive  work. 

Among  the  cut-worms  there  are  a  number  of  climbing  species,  four  ot 
which  have  been  identified,  viz.,  Agrotis  clandestina  Harris,  A.  scandens 
Riley,  A.  messoria  Harris,  and  A.  saucia  (Hiibn.),  which  are  known  to 
ascend  apple  and  other  fruit  trees  to  feed  upon  the  blossom  and  leaf-buds 
and  the  tender  leaves.  The  odd-looking  caterpillar  of  Catocala  grynea 
(Cramer),  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  apple  in  May,  and  those  of  Catocala 
tiltronia  (Hiibner)  are  often  shaken  from  plum  trees  when  jarring  them  for 
the  curculio. 

The  Canker  Worm  {Aiiisopieryx  vemata,  Peck)  usually  appears  as  the 
young  leaves  are  pushing  from  the  bud. 

The  White  Eugonia  {^Eniiomos  subsignaria,  Hiibn.),one  of  the  family  of 
measuring  worms,  occasionally  appears  in  injurious  numbers  about  the  ist 
of  May, 

The  Oblique-banded  Leaf-roller  of  Caccvcia  rosaceana  (Harris),  spins 
together  the  young  leaves  for  its  shelter. 

The  Lesser  Apple- leaf  Folder  [Teras  minuta,  Rob.)  attacks  the  opening 
foliage  and  folds  the  leaves  for  its  retreat. 

The  Leaf-crumpler  [Mineola  indigi/ielia,  Zeller),  awakening  from  its 
winter's  sleep  and  drawing  some  of  the  unfolding  leaves  together,  re- 
sumes its  feeding. 

The  destructive  Eye-spotted  Bud-moth  {Tmetocera  oceila/ia,  Schiff.),  so 
injurious  in  western  New  York, —  after  its  larval  hibernation  in  its  half- 
grown  state,  makes  its  formidable  attack,  first  on  the  buds  and  afterward 
on  the  leaves. 

The  Apple  Bud-worm  [Eccopsis  malana  Fernald)  creeps  at  night  from 
its  retreat  and  after  having  consumed  the  terminal'  buds  feeds  upon 
the  leaves. 

♦Three  hundred  and  fifty-six  species  are  named  in  the  present  Report. 
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The  Apple-tree  Case-bearer  [Coleophora  malivorella,  Riley)  emerges 
from  its  peculiar  pistol-shaped  case  in  which  it  has  passed  the  winter,  to 
eat  the  buds  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  swell,  and  afterward  to  skeletonize 
the  leaves. 

The  Plum  Curculio  ( Conotrachelus  nenuphar,  Herbst)  enters  upon  the 
scene  at  least  two  weeks  before  its  first  crescent  cuts  are  made  in  the 
fruit,  ready  and  free  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  obtaining  the  supply  of 
food  needed  for  the  development  of  its  eggs  and  for  the  labors  attending 
its  complicated  and  painstaking  method  of  oviposition. 

Seventeen  species  of  insects  are  named  above,  each  one  of  which  is 
feeding  voraciously  during  the  blossoming  of  our  fruit  trees.  Possibly  as 
many  more  could  be  added  to  the  list,  all  of  which  could  best  be  destroyed 
by  arsenical  spraying. 

Respective  Interests  of  the  Apiarist  and  Fruit-Grower. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted  whether  there  should  be  the  in- 
termission of  spraying  as  proposed,  urged,  and  sought  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory through  legislation,  until  it  shall  appear  beyond  all  controversy 
that  the  interests  of  the  apiarist  and  the  fruit-grower,  each  carefully  con- 
sidered and  perhaps  weighed  one  against  the  other,  really  demand  it. 

Note.  —  Since  the  preparation  of  the  above  paper.  Prof  Webster,  as 
the  result  of  later  and  carefully  conducted  experiments,*  has  been  able  to 
adduce  positive  proof  that  honey  bees  are  injured  by  feeding  on  blossoms 
that  have  been  sprayed  with  the  arsenites.  In  the  first  experiment,  a 
Lombard  plum  tree  in  full  bloom  was  sprayed  April  29,  1892,  with 
Paris  green  and  water  (four  ounces  to  fifty  gallons)  until  wet  thoroughly 
without  dripping.  The  tree  was  covered  down  to  the  lower  branches 
with  thin  brown  sheeting,  the  lower  portion  being  inclosed  with  mosquito 
netting,  and  the  ground  covered  with  the  same  material.  The  hive  of 
bees,  which  had  been  kept  for  the  preceding  two  weeks,  was  placed 
under  the  tree  within  the  coverings  in  the  evening  after  the  spraying. 
The  following  afternoon  there  was  a  large  number  of  dead  and  dying 
bees  on  the  cloth  when  the  cover  was  removed,  and  several  hundred 
bees  were  gathered  from  the  cloth  on  the  ground.  These  dead  bees 
were  tested  for  arsenic  in  several  lots:  First,  as  tliey  were;  second,  after 
a  thorough  washing  to  remove  arsenic  which  might  have  become  attached 
to  their  bodies;  third,  after  washing  as  before,  the  abdomens  only  ;  fourth, 
the  remainder  of  the  bodies  less  the  wings;  fifth,  the  rest  of  the  dead 
bees  were  thrown  out,  exposed  to  a  severe  thunder  shower,  again  col- 

*Sprayin(j  with  Arsenites  vs.  Bees.     Bull.  63  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  i8y6,  pp.  48-53. 
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lected,  then  washed  with  water  and  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 
In  each  case  the  presence  of  arsenic  was  detected. 

In  the  next  experiment,  six  apple  trees  were  sprayed  May  4th  with  the 
same  solution  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  and  sheets  twenty-four  feet 
square  were  placed  under  them,  and  on  the  sheets  two  hives  of  bees.  In 
the  next  week  fifty-six  dead  bees  were  found  under  the  trees  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hives.  Analysis  of  some  of  these  showed  traces  of  arsenic. 
During  this  experiment  the  climatic  conditions  were,  as  a  rule,  unfavor- 
able to  the  full  activity  of  the  bees.  It  thus  appears  that  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  for  honey-gathering  the  bees  do  not  suffer  much, 
even  though  there  be  not  enough  rain  to  wash  all  the  poison  off  the 
leaves. 

In  the  next  successful  experiment,  two  apple  trees  in  full  bloom  were 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  Paris  green  —  one  ounce  to  twelve  gallons  of 
water.  The  application  was  made  in  the  morning  of  a  clear,  warm  day, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  number  of  bees  were  caught  while  visiting  the 
bloom  and  marked  with  carmine  ink.  The  hives  were  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  trees.  None  of  the  marked  bees  were  afterward  found  dead 
about  the  hives.  On  the  following  day  bees  were  caught  in  an  ordinary 
cyanide  bottle,  dissected  at  once  and  analyzed.  No  arsenic  was  found 
associated  with  the  posterior  legs  or  the  pollen  with  which  they  were 
loaded,  but  it  was  found  present  in  the  contents  of  the  abdomens, 
including  the  honey  sacs.  Entire  bodies,  after  repeated  external  wash- 
ings, gave  the  test  for  arsenic.  The  experiment  was  repeated  upon  a 
crab  apple  tree,  and  in  tins  case  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  showed  the 
presence  of  arsenic.     The  other  parts  of  the  body  were  not  tested. 

About  May  loth  a  small  apple  orchard  on  the  Experiment  Station  farm 
was  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  to  which  had  been  added  Paris 
green, — four  ounces  to  fifty  gallons  of  the  mixture.  Three  apparently 
healthy  colonies  of  bees  had  recently  been  brought  on  the  premises, 
and,  although  the  bloom  had  nearly  all  fallen  from  the  trees,  one  colony 
suddenly  became  extinct  and  a  second  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  dead 
bees  being  abundant  about  both  hives.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  abdo- 
mens of  the  dead  bees  and  in  the  dead  brood  of  the  extinct  hive ;  none 
was  found  in  the  honey  from  uncapped  cells,  which  might  and  probably 
did  contain  last  year's  honey  that  was  being  used  for  a  partial  food- 
supply  by  the  bees. 

"  Briefly  recapitulated,  arsenic  was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
mens of  bees  frequenting  recently  sprayed  blossoms,  and  we  are  at  least 
free  to  assume  that  more  or  less  of  it  was  contained  in  the  honey  sacs. 
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The  dead  bees,  three  times  washed  in  ammonia  water,  the  latter  not 
reveahng  the  presence  of  the  arsenic  externally,  when  tested  showed  its 
presence  internally.  Brood  from  uncapped  cells  (larvse)  of  a  colony  sud- 
denly dying  without  other  apparent  cause  gave  evidence  of  having  died 
from  the  effect  of  arsenic  which  could  have  been  introduced  only  from 
without. 

"  In  summing  up  the  matter,  then,  I  can  see  no  other  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  my  experiments  than  that  bees  are  liable 
to  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  bloom  of  fruit  trees,  the  liability  increas- 
ing in  proportion  as  the  weather  is  favorable  for  the  activity  of  the  bees, 
and  that  all  bloom  must  have  fallen  from  the  trees  before  the  danger  will 
have  ceased." 


On   the    Girdling   of  Elm  Twigs   by  the   Larvae   of  Orgyia 
leucostigma,  and  its  Results. 

(Read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  Springfield 
meeting,  September  3,  1895.)* 

The  white-marked  tussock  moth,  Orgyia  lejicostigma ,  has  for  a  long 
term  of  years  been  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  the  elms, 
horse-chestnut  and  fruit  trees  in  Albany.  Fruit  trees  of  considerable 
size  have  been  killed  by  their  defoliation  in  a  few  days,  toward  the 
maturity  of  the  caterpillar.  Large  elms  and  horse-chestnuts  have  had 
the  foliage  entirely  consumed,  only  the  ribs  and  principal  veins  remaining. 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  a  new  form  of  attack  by  this  insect  was 
observed  by  me  in  Albany.  About  the  middle  of  June  of  that  year,  the 
sidewalks,  streets  and  public  parks  where  the  white  elm,  Ulmus  Americana, 
was  growing,  were  seen  to  be  thickly  strewn  with  the  tips  of  elms  two  to 
three  inches  in  length,  bearing  from  four  to  ten  fresh  leaves,  and  com- 
prising nearly  all  of  the  new  growth  of  the  season.  On  examination  it 
was  found  that  above  the  point  where  the  tips  had  been  broken  off,  the 
bark  had  been  removed  for  an  extent  averaging  about  one- tenth  of  an 
inch,  apparently  by  an  insect. 

As  the  Orgyia  larvse  were  then  occurring  in  abundance  on  the  trees 
they  were  suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  this  injury,  and  the  suspicion 
was  verified  by  ascending  to  a  house-top,  where  the  roof  was  found  to  be 
heaped  in  the  corners  with  the  severed  tips,  and  the  caterpillars  engaged 
upon  the  branches  in  the  girdling.     The  explanation  of  the  breaking-off 


*  Published  in  the  American  Naturalist^  xxx,  January,  iSi)6,  pp.  74,  75. 
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was  simple.  With  the  removal  of  the  bark,  the  decorticated  portion  — 
not  exceeding  in  many  instances  in  thickness  the  diameter  of  a  large 
pin- — dried,  and  becoming  brittle,  was  readily  broken  off  by  a  moderate 
swaying  of  the  wind. 

The  girdhng  of  the  twigs  in  this  manner  could  serve  the  Orgyia  no 
such  purpose  as  attends  the  girdling  of  several  other  insects,  as  the 
Elaphidion  pruners  of  oaks  and  maples,  where  it  enables  the  insect  to 
attain  greater  security  for  its  transformations  through  this  method  of  reach- 
ing the  ground,  or  the  (9;/r/V/(?;rj' twig- girdler, where  the  dead  wood  affords 
suitable  food  for  the  larvae.  Probably  the  conditions  of  growth  during 
the  spring  of  this  year  were  such  as  to  renderthe  young  bark,  at  the  point 
attacked,  particularly  attractive  to  the  larvae  ;  but  why,  after  feeding  upon 
it  to  so  limited  an  extent,  it  should  cease  and  resume  its  feeding  on  the 
leaves,  cannot  be  explained.  In  a  few  instances  where  the  twigs  had 
become  detaclied  quite  near  the  node  marking  the  commencement  of  the 
year's  growth,  the  bark  had  been  irregularly  eaten  for  an  inch  or  more 
in  extent. 

While  the  Orgyia  is  a  serious  pest  in  Albany,  it  has  its  years  of  remark- 
able abundance,  and  of  comparative  scarcity.  Girdled  tips,  as  above 
described,  have  been  seen  each  year  since  1883,  but  by  no  means  cor- 
respondmg  in  number  to  the  degree  of  abundance  of  the  caterpillar. 
My  attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  them  the  present  year,  until  much 
later  than  the  usual  time  —  toward  the  end  of  August.  At  this  time 
(21st  of  August)  many  tips  of  unusual  length  and  with  perfectly  fresh 
leaves  were  collected  from  beneath  a  large  American  elm.  Each  one 
had  broken  at  the  base  of  the  girdling,  which  had  probably  been  quite 
near  the  node  of  the  year's  growth.  They  were  of  especial  interest  from 
their  great  length,  varying  from  10  to  18  inches.  From  the  growth  they 
had  attained,  it  was  evident  that  the  girdling  had  not  been  done  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  but  in  the  late  summer  after  the  usual  brood  had 
completed  its  transformations.  It  was  clearly  the  work  of  a  second  brood 
of  the  insect,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  my  having  seen  a  few  days 
previously  from  a  house-top,  while  making  observations  on  the  elm-leaf 
beetle,  the  Orgyia  larva  about  one-half  grown. 

A  distinct  second  brood  of  the  Orgyia  has  not  been  recorded  in 
Albany,  although  it  is  known  to  be  double-brooded  in  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  and  probably  in  Brooklyn,  and  has  also  been  observed  in 
Boston.  The  present  year,  however,  has  been  an  exceptional  one  in  the 
remarkable  abundance,  the  rapid  development  and  the  injuriousness  of 
several  of  our  more  common  insect  pests. 
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Another  interesting  feature  connected  with  these  tips  was  the  illustra- 
tion they  gave  of  the  manner  in  which  woody  structure  is  built  up  —  the 
sap  ascending  through  the  sap  wood,  and  after  its  assimilation  in  the 
leaves,  returning  through  the  inner  bark  and  depositing  its  organized 
material.  The  bark  above  the  girdling  in  healing  in  a  rough  and  irregular 
manner,  had  swollen  out  at  this  point  in  a  bulbous-like  enlargement^ 
showing  very  clearly  the  arrest  and  deposit  of  the  returning  sap  conse- 
quent on  the  absence  of  its  natural  channels,  and  the  drying  and  the 
death  of  the  decorticated  wood  below  it.  In  a  specimen  gathered  in 
which  the  node  of  the  preceding  year  remained  attached  to  the  fallen 
twig,  the  diameter  of  the  new  growth  above  the  bulb  was  at  least  twice 
that  of  the  starved  node  below.* 

This  pecuhar  form  of  Orgyia  attack  has  not  been  seen  upon  the  horse- 
chestnut,  maple,  apple  or  plum,  or  on  any  of  its  other  food-plants. 


Eudioptis  nitidalis  (Cramer). 
The  Pickle    Caterpillar. 

(Order  Lepidoptera  :  Family  Pyraustid^.) 

Phalcena  nitidalis.     Cramer:  Pap.  Exot.  trois  part,  du  monde,  iv,  1782, 

-371F." 
Phalcena  nitidalis.     Fabricius  :  Ent.  Syst.,  Tom.  iii,  pars  II,  1794,  p.  228 

(habitat  Austria). 
Phakellura  nitidalis.     Guenee:   Hist.    Nat.  Ins. —  Lepidop.,   1854,  viii, 

p.  299  (descr.,  food-plants,  and  distribution). 
Phakellura  nitidalis.     Walsh-Riley:  in  Amer.  Ent.,  ii,   1S69,  p.  31  (in- 
juring cucumbers  at  Alton,  111.,  and  Peverly,  Mo.),  do.  p.  61  (at 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.). 
Phacellura  nitidalis.     Riley  :  2nd.  Rept.  Ins.  Mo.,  1870,  pp.  64-70,  fig.  43 

(larva  described,  natural  history,  distribution). 
Phakellura  nitidalis.     Glover  :  in  Rept.  U.  S.   Comm.  Agr.  for  1870, 

p.  84.  fig.  47  (injuring  squash  in  Fla.,  and  cucumbers  in  Mo.). 
Phacellura  nitidalis.     Snow:  in  Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  1875,  p.  56 

(injures  cucumbers);    in  Observer  of  Nature,  iii,  no.  5,   1876, 

p.  4  (not  common  in  Kans.). 
Phacellura  nitidalis.      Packard:    in    Hayden's  9tli    Rept.    G.-G.  Surv. 

Terr.,  1877,  p.  772,  fig.  41  (brief  account  after  Riley). 
Phacellura  tiitidilis.     French:  in  Trans.  111.  State  Hort.  Soc.  for  1877, 

1878,  pp.   199-200;  in   7th   Rep:.  Ins.  111.,  1878,  pp.  251-252 

(brief  notice). 

♦This  bulbous  enlargement  is  illustrated  in  ti;,'ure  15  of  the  Second  Kcf-ori  on  the  Insects  oj" 
New  i'or^,  1885. 
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Phakellura  nitidalis.     Comstock  :    in  Rept.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agr.  for  1879, 

p.  219  (reference). 
Etidioptis  nitidalis.     Grote  :  New  Check  List  of  N.  Amer.  Moths,  1882, 

p.  54,  no.  160. 
Phacellura  nitidalis.     Cooke  :  Ins.  Inj.  Orch.-Vin.,   1883,  pp.  304-305, 

fig.  301  (general  account). 
Etidioptis  nitidalis.    Saunders:  Ins.  Inj.  Fruits,  1883,  1889,  pp.  367-368, 

figs.  378,  379  (habits,  remedies,  brief). 
Phacellura  nitidalis.     Edge:  in  Rept.    Penn.  State  Bd.   Agr.   for   1883, 

1884,  pp.  65-66,  figs.  3.  4  on  pi.  (brief  notice). 
Etidioptis  nitidalis.     Fernald  :  in  Kingsley's  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  Crust. 

and  Ins.,  1884,  p.  444,  fig.  564  (reference). 
Phakellura  nitidalis.     Lintner  :  in  Country  Gent.,  1,  1885,  p.  607   (from 

Tenn. ;  general  notice);  in  do.  li,  1886,  p.  733  (from  Va.);  3rd 

Rep.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1886,  pp.  140,  141  (reference);  5th  do.,  1889, 

p.  320  (reference);  in  Country  Gent.,  lix,   1894,  p.   721    (from 

North  and  South  Carolina);   loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.   for   1894, 

1895,  p.  503  (reference). 

Eudioptis  nitidalis.     Ashmead:  in  Bull.   14  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Ent., 

1887,  p.  24  (lists,  food-plants,  etc.). 
Eudioptis  nitidalis.     Edwards:  Bull.  35  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1889,  pp.  iii- 

112  (bibliography  of  transformations). 
Etidioptis  nitidalis.     Campbell:  in  Bull.  3  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1889, 

pp.  46-47  (habits,  remedies). 
Margarotiia  tiitidalis.     Smith:  List  Lepidop.   Bor.  Amer.,   1891,  p.   75, 

no.    3975  (listed);  Econom.  Entomol.,    1896,  p.  311,  fig.  354 

(mention). 
Etidioptis  nitidalis.     Moffat:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxiv,   1892,  p.  132 

(taken  in  Can.  by  Mr.  Hill). 
Etidioptis  nitidalis.     Hopkins-Rumsey:  Bull.  44  W.  Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat., 

1896,  pp.  300,  317  (brief  notice  and  remedies). 
Margaronia  nitidalis.      Quaintance  :    Bull.   34   Fla.  Agr.   Expt.  Stat., 

1896,  pp.  292-293  (brief  notice  as  squash  borer). 

Specimens  of  a  caterpillar  were  communicated  in  September,  1894,  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Cotintry  Gentleman  trom  Pendleton,  S.  C,  which 
had  been  very  injurious  to  his  crop  of  muskmelons.  One  of  the  two  ex- 
amples gave  out  soon  after  its  reception  the  beautiful  moth,  Eudioptis 
nitidalis.,  a  well  known  pest  of  cucumbers  and  melons  in  the  Western 
States  where  the  larva  is  commonly  known  as  "the  pickle  worm." 
This  name  was  given  it  by  Prof  Riley,  from  its  having  been  found  quite 
frequently  in  pickled  cucumbers,  as  related  in  the  extended  account  of 
the  insect  contained  in  his  Second  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missotiri.  In 
the  Southern  States  it  is  more  commonly  found  attacking  melons. 

The  Pendleton,  S.  C,  correspondent  writes  as  follows  of  the  insect,  its. 

boring  operations  and  losses  caused  by  it : 

Enclosed  find  a  smaller  and  a  larger  worm  or  borer  that  has  upon  an 
average  destroyed  eight-tenths  of  our  cantaloupe  crop  for  the  last  three 
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years.  Early  in  the  first  crop  I  have  found  a  small  white  worm  about  as 
large  as  a  small  hair-pin  and  perhaps  half  an  inch  long  boring  in  from  the 
underside  of  the  melon  which  destroys  the  melon,  to  the  extent  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  crop,  but  this  small  white  worm  disappears  during  the  first 
dry  hot  weather  and  the  small  semi-transparent  spotted  worm  [£.  ?iitidalis\ 
attacks  the  melons  on  the  shaded  sides,  tops  or  bottom.  This  spotted 
worm  grows  rapidly  into  a  much  larger  one  of  a  light  green  color  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  spots  on  the  smaller  one.  Whether  the  very  small 
worm  is  the  same  as  the  one  that  bores  later  on  and  grows  to  a  larger 
green  worm,  i^  inch  or  more  in  length,  I  do  not  know.  Can  you 
suggest  a  remedy?  I  have  applied  salt  under  the  early  crop  that  kills 
this  small  white  worm  but  does  not  appear  to  hinder  the  larger  green  one. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  destruction  this  little  pest  causes,  the  tw^o  worms 
sent  were  cut  out  of  a  cantaloupe  that  weighs  34^  lbs.  that  would  bring 
in  our  market  50  cts.  each.  But  for  these  destructive  worms  we  could  reap 
large  crops  of  this  melon,  and  it  pays  even  now  to  grow  them. 

Pendleton,  S.  C.  J.  C.  S. 

Resemblance  of  the  Larva  to  Another  Species. 

As  the  moth  was  obtained  from  only  one  of  the  two  caterpillars  sub- 
mitted for  examination,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  if  they  were  both  of  the 
same  species,  or  if  one  may  not  have  been  of  the  closely  allied  species, 
Eudioptis  hyalinafa,  to  be  noticed  in  subsequent  pages.  Judging  from 
the  published  descriptions,  and  in  consideration  of  the  different  features, 
especially  colorational,  that  they  present  at  different  stages  of  growth,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  between  them,  except  with  examples 
of  the  two  in  hand,  from  the  same  food-plant,  and  at  the  same  degree  of 
development.  Several  writers  have  remarked  upon  their  liabihty  to 
variation  in  color,  dependent  upon  their  food-plant.  This  uncertainty  is 
unfortunate,  for  they  are  both  quite  destructive  to  several  of  the  Cucur- 
bitaceas — cucumbers,  melons,  and  occasionally  to  pumpkins  and 
squashes — and  reliable  recommendations  of  methods  for  arresting  their 
ravages  must  of  necessity  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  life- 
history  of  the  insect,  or  at  least  that  of  the  larval  stage.  For  example,  it 
is  important  to  know  definitely  if  there  is  but  one  brood  of  each  or  more. 
If  the  latter,  are  the  habits  different  in  the  successive  broods  ?  Does  the 
first  brood  attack  the  foliage  and  the  second  the  fruit  ?  When  and 
where  are  the  eggs  deposited  ?  Do  the  species  occur  simultaneously  in 
the  same  field  ? 

A  careful  study  of  the  larv^  and  carrying  them  to  their  winged  stage 
is  a  present  desideratum.  While  a  child  could  readily  distinguish 
between  the  moths  of  the  two,  so  markedly  distinct  are  they  in  their 
appearance,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  entomologist  could  from  his  knowledge 
identify,  beyond  question,  a  collection  of  South  Carolina  Eudioptis  cater- 
pillars, in  different  ages,  submitted  to  him. 
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Description  of  E.  nitidalis  Larva. 

Professor  Riley  has  given  in  his  2nd  Mo.  Report  {loc.  cit.)  a  careful 
description  and  drawing  of  the  pickle- worm,  which  for  convenient  refer- 
ence we  quote,  together  with  the  appended  description  of  an  earlier  stage 
by  Walsh.  His  figure,  in  which  the  moth  is  also  represented,  is  herewith 
reproduced : 

One  of  the  worms  is  represented  in  the  figure  2  in  natural  size.  They 
vary  much  in  appearance,  some  being  of  a  yellowish-white,  and  very 
much  resembling  the  inside 
of  an  unripe  melon,  while 
others  are  tinged  more  or 
less  with  green.  They  are 
all  quite  soft  and  trans- 
lucent, and  there  is  a  trans- 
verse row  of  eight  shiny, 
slightly  elevated  spots  o;i 
each  segment,  and  an  ad- 
ditional two  behind  the 
others  on  the  back.  (See 
Fig.  2,r.)  Along  the  back 
and  toward  the  head,  these 
spots  are  larger  than  at  the 
sides,  and  each  spot  gives 
rise  to  a  fine  hair.  The 
specimen  from  which  I 
obtained  my  first  moth  last 
summer  was  very  light 
colored,  and  these  spots 
were  so  nearly  the  color  of  the  body  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  head 
was  honey-yellow  bordered  with  a  brown  line  and  with  three  black  con- 
fluent spots  at  the  palpi. 

The  cervical  shield  or  horny  plate  on  the  first  segment  was  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body,  and  so  transparent  that  the  brown  border  of  the  head 
when  retracted  shone  distinctly  through  it  as  at  Figure  2,  b.  The 
breathing-holes  or  stigmata  are  small,  oval,  and  of  the  same  color  as  the 
body,  with  a  fulvous  ring  around  them.  In  some  of  the  young  worms 
the  shiny  spots  are  quite  black  and  conspicuous.  My  late  associate,  Mr. 
Walsh,  communicated  to  me  the  following  description  of  such  a  marked 
specimen,  from  which  he  bred  the  very  same  species  of  moth  as  from  the 
paler  individuals.  The  description  was  taken  when  the  worm  was  but 
half- grown. 

Length  y^  inch.  Color  pale  greenish -yellow;  16  legs.  Head  pale 
rufous,  the  Y-shaped  sutures  and  the  mouth  black.  Cervical  shield  as  in 
Figure  2  ,  d,  each  half  edged  with  black,  center  rufous.  Marked  under 
shield  as  at  e,  and  the  same  lateral  markings  on  joints  2  and  3.  Above 
on  joints  2  and  3  as  at  /.  On  joints  4-1 1,  eight  (including  2  lateral) 
spots  transversely  arranged,  and  behind  these,  two  dorsal  spots.  Of  the 
eight  spots  the  two  lateral  ones  on  each  side  are  substigmatal.  Stigmata 
edged  with  dusky.     Anal  joint  with  five  spots  as  in  g,   the  middle  one 


Fig. 
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large  and  transverse.  Body  with  some  sparse  long  dusky  hairs,  6-8  times 
as  long  as  wide,  a  little  tapered  toward  the  head.  Spins  a  thread.  Legs 
and  prolegs  nearly  immaculate. 

It  is  probably  the  same  larva  that  has  been  described  by  a  correspon- 
dent as  of"  a  light  yellowish  green  color,  nearly  translucent,  with  a  few 
scattered  hairs,  and  when  mature,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long." 
Another,  writing  of  the  same  insect,  characterizes  it  as  follows:  "When 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  long,  they  are  of  a  whitish  color, 
dotted  transversely  with  blackish  spots,  and  the  head  of  a  dull  brownish, 
color.  When  grown  to  a  little  less  than  an  inch,  their  color  changes  — 
in  white-meated  melons  to  a  light  green,  in  yellow-fleshed  varieties  to  a 
darker  green,  and  spots  giving  way  to  lines  of  more  or  less  intense  green 
color.  The  head  is  armed  with  stout  jaws,  and  becomes  more  or  less 
dark  brown. 

Description  of  the  Moth. 

Where  the  insect  is  prevalent  it  is  important  that  the  appearance  of 
the  moth  should  be  known,  so  that  when  they  are  frequenting  the  melon 
and  cucumber  fields  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs,  they  may 
be  captured  in  nets  and  destroyed.  It  is  probable,  that  after  the  habit 
of  most  of  the  family  {Pyranstidce)  to  which  it  belongs,  that  its  flight  com- 
mences at  about  sunset,  but  that  it  is  readily  driven  up  from  repose  on 
the  lower  surface  of  leaves  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  figure  above 
given,  in  connection  with  the  following  description  by  Riley  will  render 
it  easily  recognizable : 

It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  with  an  iris-purple  reflection,  the  front 
wings  having  an  irregular,  semi-transparent,  dull  golden-yellow  spot,  not 
reaching  their  front  edge,  and  constricted  at  their  lower  edge;  and  the 
hind  wings  having  the  inner  two-thirds  of  this  same  semi-transparent 
yellow.  The  under  surfaces  have  a  more  decided  pearly  lustre.  The 
thighs,  the  breast,  and  the  abdomen  below,  are  all  of  a  beautiful  silvery- 
white,  and  the  other  joints  of  the  long  legs  are  of  the  same  tawny  or 
golden-yellow  as  the  semi-transparent  parts  of  the  wings.  The  abdomen 
of  the  female  terminates  in  a  small  flattened  black  brush,  squarely 
trimmed,  and  the  segment  directly  preceding  this  brush  is  of  a  rust-brown 
color  above.  The  corresponding  segment  in  the  male  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, whitish  anteriorly  and  of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body 
posteriorly,  and  he  is,  moreover,  at  once  distinguished  from  the  female 
by  the  immense  brush  at  his  tail,  which  is  generally  much  larger  than 
represented  in  the  above  figure,  and  is  composed  of  narrow,  lengthened 
{/igu/ate)  scales,  which  remind  one  of  the  petals  of  the  common 
English  daisy,  some  of  these  scales  being  whitish,  some  orange,  and 
others  brown. 
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Life-History  and  Habits, 

Prof.  Riley  found  that  the  worms  commenced  to  appear  on  cucumbers 
in  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis  about  the  middle  of  July,  boring  cylindrical 
holes  usually  from  below,  and  feeding  upon  its  fleshy  portion,  and  that 
they  continued  their  destructive  work  till  into  September.  As  many  as 
four  had  been  found  in  a  medium  sized  cucumber.  Mr.  Ashmead  has 
reported  the  insect  as  commonly  feeding  on  squashes  in  Florida,  where 
it  not  only  bores  into  the  fruit  but  also  feeds  upon  the  leaves.*  The 
larvae  are  gross  feeders,  producing  a  large  amount  of  soft  excrement  and 
■developing  rapidly.  They  complete  their  growth  in  from  three  to  four 
weeks  according  to  the  observations  of  Prof.  Riley.  When  about  to  trans- 
form they  usually  leave  the  fruit  and  spin  a  slight  cocoon  of  white  silk 
within  portions  of  a  convenient  leaf  or  beneath  such  loose  rubbish  as  may 
be  found  in  the  vicinity.  In  a  few  days  they  change  to  light  brown 
pupae,  and  the  moths  emerge  in  warm  weather  eight  to  ten  days  after 
spinning  up.  The  later  ones  do  not  give  out  the  moths  in  the  autumn, 
but  remain  all  winter  in  the  cocoon,  probably  in  the  pupa  state.  Some 
imagoes  probably  winter,  in  Florida,  according  to  Quaintance.  In  warm 
weather  the  insect  can  complete  its  round  of  life  in  four  or  five  weeks; 
thus  there  might  be  two  or  three  broods  after  the  middle  of  July.  There 
appears  to  be  no  record  of  observation  of  the  moth  during  the  summer 
months,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The  latest  individuals  in 
Missouri  came  out  as  late  as  November.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the 
adults  and  their  egg-laying  habits  are  of  great  importance  in  controlling 
this  pest. 

Its  Injuries  andSpread. 

The  injuries  from  this  insect  have  been  quite  severe  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Florida,  and  in  all 
probability  in  all  places  where  it  has  established  itself.  In  1869,  the 
insect  was  very  destructive  around  Alton,  111.,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield.  The  cucumbers  and  melons  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  were  greatly  injured  by  the  worms  the  same  year,  and  in  Missouri 
it  was  abundant  and  destructive  in  several  counties,  —  cucumbers  suff"ering 
the  most.  A  correspondent  from  Asheville,  N.  C,  reported  three-fourths 
of  the  crop  of  cantaloupes  in  that  section  destroyed  by  this  insect  —  pos- 
sibly aided  by  its  close  ally,  E.  hyalinata.     It  is  apparently  gradually  ex- 

*Prof.  Riley  states  that  "  it  neither  bores  into  the  root  nor  devours  the  foliage  [of  the  cucum- 
ber], but  seems  to  confine  itself  to  the  fruit.  Mr.  Ashmead  states:  "as  a  borer  it  is  found  [in 
Florida]  in  squash,  cucumbers,  and  melons,  but  it  will  also  feed  on  the  leaves  of  all  these 
vines." 
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tending  its  range  through  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that  several 
of  the  Western  States  in  former  years,  offered  favorable  conditions  for  its 
rapid  increase.  Since  then,  comparatively  little  has  been  recorded  of  the 
insect  in  that  region.  Lately,  1894,  North  and  South  Carolina  have  suf- 
fered from  its  great  abundance,  Its  multiplication  is  probably  largely 
controlled  by  the  varying  climatic  conditions  in  different  years.  Ap- 
parently the  insect  is  rapidly  becoming  a  greater  pest  of  the  muskmelon 
than  it  was  originally  of  the  cucumber  in  the  Western  States,  and  has 
largely  transferred  its  depredations  to  the  Southern  States,  to  dispute  with 
its  congener,  Eudioptis  /lyalinata,  its  appellation  of  "  melon  caterpillar." 

Food-Plants. 

From  the  frequent  occurrence  in  Missouri  of  the  larva  in  cucumbers 
after  pickling,  it  was  given  the  name  of  the  "  pickle-worm/'  as  before 
stated,  although  in  the  same  State  it  was  nearly  as  abundant  in  melons. 
Mr.  Ashmead  has  written  of  it  in  his  "Report  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Garden  Crops  in  Florida"  [loc.  cii.),  as  the  "squash  borer."  Of  the 
melons,  it  appears  to  have  a  preference  for  cantaloupes — a  variety  of 
the  muskmelon,  but  also  burrows  into  watermelons  according  to  Walsh. 
Guenee  states  —  "la  chenille  vit  sur  les  patates."  Patate  is  defined  by 
Spiers  and  Surenne,  as  "batatas;  Spanish  potato;  skirret  of  Peru." 

Distribution. 

So  far  as  known  E.  Jiitidalis  is  an  American  species,  having  an  ex- 
tended distribution  in  both  North  and  South  America.  It  is  reported 
from  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  about  70  miles  northwest  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  It  has  not  been  recorded  from  New  York  or  from  the  Eastern 
States.  The  following  are  the  recorded  United  States  localities:  Michi- 
gan, at  Potoskey  and  St.  Joseph;  Illinois,  Alton,  Rock  Island  and  Spring- 
field; Delaware,  Felton  and  Newark;  District  of  Columbia,  Washington; 
Virginia,  Crozet;  Kentucky,  Bowling  Green;  Missouri,  Kirkwood  and 
"in  various  parts  of  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  counties;"  Kansas;  Ten- 
nessee, Carp;  North  Carolina,  Asheville;  South  Carolina,  Pendleton; 
Florida,  Lake  City  and  Cresent  City. 

Guenee  lists  it  from  Brazil,  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana,  and  Columbia. 
It  occurs  in  the  West  Indies,  according  to  Ashmead.  IL  should  also  be 
found  in  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

Its  Natural  Enemies. 
But  a  single  parasite  has  been  recorded  (by  Mr.  Ashmead)  as  preying 
upon  E,  nitidalis,  viz.,  Chalets  fulvipes  (Fabr.)  —  an  important  parasite, 
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as  it  is  known  to  destroy  at  least  seven  other  species  of  Lepidoptera, 
both  moths  and  butterflies  (Howard,  in  Bull.  5,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul.,  1885,  p.  31). 

A  correspondent  from  Virginia,  whose  attention  had  been  drawn  to  an 
article  on  the  margined  soldier-beetle,  Chaidiognathus  tnarginatus  (Fabr.), 
in  my  Fourth  Report  (pp.  84-88),  in  which  its  valuable  service  in 
destroying  the  apple-worm  in  its  burrows  is  shown,  reports  that  he  had 
seen  a  number  of  these  beetles  in  his  infested  melon  patches,  and  that 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  entered  many  of  the 
nitidalis  burrows  which  he  found  tenantless,  and  destroyed  the  borer.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  fact  if,  by  watching,  with  this  purpose,  the 
Chauliognathus  beetle  could  be  detected  entering  the  melon  in  search  of 
its  prey,  or  still  better,  if  found  within,  engaged  in  its  repast. 

Remedies  and  Preventives. 

As  the  insect  feeds  upon  the  leaves  at  times,  and  most  probably  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  Paris  green  or  London  purple  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage.  If  it  can  only  be  shown  that  the  caterpillar  feeds  in 
its  first  stages  upon  the  foliage,  then  an  early  spraying  by  all  growers 
would  be  a  most  effectual  check  for  the  pest.  If  this  fails,  then  resort 
must  be  had  to  other  methods. 

Sprinkling  the  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  occasionally  with  London  pur- 
ple or  Paris  green  and  water,  during  the  time  that  the  moths  are  abroad 
for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs,  would  probably  be  the  most  effectual 
method  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  insect.  The  young  larva,  upon 
hatching  from  the  egg,  would  be  killed  by  the  poison,  in  its  attempt  to 
enter  the  fruit,  as  is  the  apple-worm  of  the  codling- moth. 

The  increase  of  the  insect  may  be  prevented  by  frequent  examination 
of  the  cucurbits  and  the  destruction  of  all  such  as  are  seen  to  have  been 
penetrated  by  the  borer.  Several  of  the  borers  are  frequently  found 
within  a  single  melon  or  cucumber. 

If  the  eggs  are  placed  on  the  fruit,  and  only  there  (not  on  the  leaves), 
it  would  seem  that  the  injuries  of  the  borer  may  be  prevented  by  destroy- 
ing the  eggs.  This  could  be  done  by  going  over  the  fields,  if  not  too 
large,  and,  lifting  each  melon,  rub  the  surfaces  where  the  eggs  are 
deposited  (if  on  the  under  side  only,  the  operation  would  be  simplified) 
with  a  gloved  hand,  crushing  the  eggs.  Preparatory  to  resorting  to  this 
method,  the  time  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  moth  should  be  noted, 
and  the  length  of  time  that  the  egg-laying  continues.  Going  over  the 
melons  once  a  week  should  suffice  to  reach  all  of  the  eggs. 
10 
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Eudioptis  hyalinata  (Linn.), 

The  Melon   Caterpillar. 

(Ord.  Lepidoptera:    Fam,  Pyraustid.e.) 

Fhalcena  hyalinata.     Linn^us  :  Syst.   Nat.,  i,  pars  ii,  1767,  p.  874,  no. 

279  (description). 
Phalmia  hyalinata.     Fabricius  :  Ent.  Syst.,  iii,  pars  ii,   1794,  p.    213, 

no.  311  (habitat,  America,  Asia). 
Pyra lis  hyalinata.     Pof.y  :    Cent.  Lepidopt.  Cubana,   1832  (larvae,  pupa, 

pi.  19,  colored  fig.). 
JP}'ra lis  hyalinata.     Westwood  :   Introduc.  Class.  Ins.,  ii,  1840,  pp.  400- 

401  (characters,  type  of  Phakellura  MS.). 
Phakelhira  hyalifiatalis.     Guen^e  :  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.,  Lepidopt.,  viii,  1854, 

p.  296  (descr.,  distrib.,  vars.,  food-plants). 
Phakellura  hyalinitalis.     Dodge:  in  Field  and  Forest,  i,   1875,  p.  9  (in- 
jurious to  cucumbers  in  Fla.). 
Phacellura  hyalinatalis.     Snovv  :    in  Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  1875, 

p.  56  (habits  same  as  P.   nitidalis) ;  in   Observ.  of  Nature,  iii, 

no.  5,  1876,  p.  4  (common  in  Kans.). 
Phakelhira  hyalinitalis.     Mann:    in  Psyche,  ii,  1878,  p.  129  (reference). 
Phakellura  hyalinatalis.     Willet:  in  Kept.  U.  S.  Comm.  Agr.  for  1879, 

p.  219  (life-history). 
Phakellura  hyalinatalis.     Comstock  :    in  Rept.   U.  S.  Comm.  Agr.  for 

1879,  1880,  pp.   218-220,  pi.  iii,  figs.  5,  6  (distrib.,  life-history, 

parasites,  remedies). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Grote  :    New  Check  List   of  N.  Amer.    Moths, 

1882,  p.  54,  no.  159. 
Phacellura  hyalinitalis.     Cooke:    Ins.  Inj.  Orch.-Vin.,  1883,  pp.  301-302 

(general  notice,  life-history,  remedies). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Saunders  :    in   Canad.   Entomol.,  xv,  1883,  p.  56, 

fig.  3  (taken  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  larvoe,  pupa);  the  same  in  14th 

Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont.  for    1883,  pp.  23-24,  fig.  4;   Ins.    Inj. 

Fruits,  1883,  pp.  365-366,  fig.  377  (distrib.,  habits,  etc.,  brief). 
Phacellura  hyalinitalis.     Edge  :    in  Rept.  Penn.  State  Bd.  x^gr.  for  1883, 

1884,  pp.  66-67  fig.  6  on  plate  (general  notice). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Fernald  :  in  Kingsley's  Stand.  Nat  Hist.,  ii,  1884, 

p.  444,  (brief  notice). 
Phakellura  hyalinatalis.     Lintner  :    in   Country  Gent.,  1,   1885,  p.  607  ; 

in  do.,  Ii,  1886,  p.  733;  5th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1889,  p.  320;  in 

Country  (Sent.,  lix,  1894,  p.  721  (as  Eudioptis) ;   loth  Rept.  Ins. 

N.  Y.  for  1894,  1895.  p.  503  (reference  as  E.  hyalinata). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Ashmead  :  in  Bull.  14  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Ent., 

1887,    pp     26-27     (distribution,    food-plants,    description    of 

stages,  etc.). 
Phacellura  hyalinitalis.     Riley-Howard:  in   Ins.  Life,   i,  1888,  p.  161 

{Pinipla  couquisitor  parasitic  on) ;  in  do.,ii,  1890,  p.  376  {Phakel- 
lura hyalinatalis  injuring  cantaloupes  in  So.  Carolina) ;  in  do.,  iv, 

1891,  ]).  157  {Eudioptis  hyalinata  from  Jamaica). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Edwards:   Bull.  35  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1889,  p.  iii 

(bibliography  of  transformations). 
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EudiopHs  hyalinata.     Campbell:  in  Bull.  3  Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,   i88g, 

pp.  45-46  (life-history,  ravages,  remedies). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Smith:  Cat.  Ins.  N.  J.,  1890,  p.  343  (common  in 

Ocean  Co.);   List  Lepidop.  Bor.  Amer.,  1891,   p.   75,  no.  3973 

(listed  as  Marg  ironia  hyalinata). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Van  Duzee  :  Lists  Macro-Lep.  Buff.-Vic,  in  Bull. 

Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  v,  1891,  p.  157  (taken  at  Buffalo). 
Phakellura  hyalinatalis.     Kent:  in  Lisect  Life,  iii,  189 1,  p.  337  (habits, 

destructiveness). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Moffat:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxiv,    1892,   p.    132 

(in  Canada  10  years). 
Margaronia  hyalinata.     Comstocks  :  Manual  Study  Ins.,  1895,  pp.  231- 

232,  fig.  276  (brief  notice). 
Eudioptis  hyalinata.     Hopkins-Rumsey  :    Bull.  44  W.  Va.  Agr.  Expt. 

Stat.,  1896,  pp.  300,  317  (brief  notice  with  remedies). 
Margaronia  hyalinata.     Quaintance:   Bull.   31  Fla.  Agr.   Expt.   Stat., 

1896,  pp.  298-300  (brief  notice). 

This  insect  is  commonly  termed  the  melon-worm,  and  it  is  the  species 
that  is  most  frequently  recorded  as  injuring  the  melons  in  the  southern 
and  western  States.  In  New  York  and  the  eastern  States  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  known,  being  replaced  by  another  Lepidopter,  still  more 
destructive  to  the  Cucnrbitacece.,  viz.,  the  squash-vine  borer,  Alelittia  Ceto. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  insect  treated  in  the  preceding  pages  and  in 
habit  it  is  very  similar.  It  is  possible  that  this  species  was  also  associated 
with  the  preceding  in  the  destruction  of  melons  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  It  may  be  this  insect  which  a  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  from  Tennessee  reported  as  boring  in  the  heart  of 
melons,  causing  them  to  decay. 

Characteristic  of  Attack. 

Professor  Willet  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  cater- 
pillar in  Georgia  as  follows  : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Horticultural  Society,  July,  1879, 
earnest  inquiry  about  the  melon- worm  was  made  by  many  of  the  members. 
It  was  stated  that  the  August  crop  of  musk-melons  was  very  subject  to 
the  attack  of  worms,  which  were  very  numerous  and  destructive,  and 
against  which  no  remedies  had  been  successful. 

The  only  worm  destructive  to  melons,  described  in  the  books  at  my 
command,  was  the  pickle-worm,  Phakellura  nitidalis.  The  figures  and 
description  of  this  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  are  copied  by  Prof.  Packard  in 
his  Report  on  Noxious  Insects  in  Hayden's  Report  for  1875.  This  worm 
is  here  represented  as  very  injurious  to  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  in  the 
western  states.  A  moth  of  this  species  was  caught  in  my  house  the  last 
week  in  August,  and  was  the  only  one  seen  durmg  the  season. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  moth  was  caught,  Mr.  S.  I.  Gustin 
brought  me  two  nutmeg-melons,  saying  they  were  the  best  of  a  load  which 
he  had  just  gathered.     Each  melon  had  about  a  half  dozen  caterpillars 
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which  had  excavated  shallow  cavities  in  the  melons,  or  had  penetrated 
bodily  into  the  same.  The  melons  were  too  much  injured  to  be  eatable. 
These  worms,  I  naturally  supposed,  might  be  the  pickle-worms,  a  moth 
of  which  species  I  had  just  caught. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  I  visited  three  melon  patches, 
where  musk-melons  had  been  planted  for  market.  All  presented  the 
same  scene  of  total  destruction.  Most  of  the  vines  had  been  more  or 
less  denuded  of  leaves,  and  the  remains  of  the  leaves  contained  brown 
chrysalids  or  pupre  "webbed  up"  in  them.  The  melons,  of  various  sizes, 
were  occupied  in  great  measure  by  the  worms.  The  younger  worms  were 
generally  confined  to  the  surface,  but  the  older  had  penetrated  to  differ- 
ent depths.  Some  had  excavated  shallow  cavities  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth;  each  cavity  occupied  by  one  or  more 
worms.  Others  had  penetrated  perpendicularly  into  the  melons,  fre- 
quently beyond  sight.  None  had  reached  the  hollow  of  the  melon  so 
far  as  I  saw.  The  melon  crops  of  these  three  market-gardens  were  a 
total  loss. 

It  appears  that  this  species  feeds  more  generally  on  the  leaves  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  than  does  the  pickle-caterpillar.  Mr.  Dodge  re- 
ported in  1875  that  it  attacks  first  the  bud,  then  works  into  the  plant  and 
eventually  kills  it  root  and  branch.  Later  Mr.  Ashmead  observed  that 
the  food  of  the  first  brood  of  worms  must  be  largely  phyllophagous. 

Life-History  and  Ravages. 

It  is  probable  that  the  round  of  life  is  completed  in  about  the  same 
time  as  that  of  its  congener,  E.  nitidalis,  though  there  appears  to  be  no 
record  to  that  effect.  The  larvae  are  most  destructive  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer.  The  number  of  broods  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 
The  larvge  are  said,  as  a  rule,  to  migrate  a  short  distance  to  some  neigh- 
boring tree  or  plant  before  spinning  up  for  pupation.  The  duration  of 
the  pupa  state  has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  is  probably  no  longer  than 
that  of  the  nitidalis.     It  passes  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis. 

In  1875  the  insect  was  very  destructive  to  cucumbers  at  Indian  River^ 
Fla.,  where  it  was  reported  as  ruining  the  crop.  In  1887  Mr.  Ashmead 
reported  the  crop  of  cantaloupes  and  muskmelons  as  totally  destroyed 
by  this  insect  in  the  same  State,  and  in  1889  it  was  again  reported  as 
quite  injurious  for  the  past  few  years.  Its  injuries  in  Georgia  in  1879 
have  been  given  in  detail  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  In  1891  it  was 
reported  as  very  destructive  in  Mississippi  to  melons,  cucumbers  and 
cashaws  the  previous  season.      It  is  also  injurious  at  times  to  pumpkins. 

Description  of  the  Insect. 
The  larva  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  pickle-caterpillar,  being  but  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.     The  color  is  translucent   green  or  pale 
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greenish-yellow,  which  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  E.  nitidalis.  The  jaws 
and  surrounding  mouth-parts  are  black ;  from  both  sides  of  the  head  issue 
some  fine  hairs;  the  stigmata  are  yellowish;  the  warty  tubercles  on  the 
segments  are  arranged  as  in  E.  ?iitidalis,  only  they  are  not  so  prominent 
or  black  but  green,  and  the  hairs  issuing  therefrom  are  very  fine  and 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye;  the  legs  are  the  same  in  both  species 
(Ashmead,  loc.  cit.). 

The  pupa  is  about  seven-twelfths  of  an  inch  long,  yellow-brown,  darker 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  tail.  It  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  lotDsely 
woven  web  in  the  folds  of  a  leaf,  though  it  has  been  found  in  the  soft  pulp 
of  the  melon. 

The  moths  into  which  they  develop  have  wings  of  a  pearly  iridescent 
whiteness,  except  a  narrow  black  border,  and  measure,  when  extended, 
an  inch  across.     Their  legs  ^-.^-s 

and  bodies  present  the  same 
glistening  whiteness,  and 
the  abdomen  terminates 
in  a  curious  moveable  tuft 
of  white  appendages  like 
feadiers  of  a  pretty  buff 
color,  tipped  with  black 
and  white  (Fig.  3). 

Guenee  describes  the 
moth  as  follows  :  "  Wings 
of  a  beautiful  pearly  white 
color;  the  superiors  widi  a 
broad  costal  band  and  a 
border  equally  broad,  the 
inferiors  with  a  border 
gradually  diminishing  to- 
ward the  anal  angle  which 
it  does  not  reach,  of  a 
shining  brown  color.  The 
costal  band  has  two  small 
teeth  at  the  place  of  the  cellular  spots.  Anterior  half  of  the  thorax 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shoulder-cover,  brown.  Abdomen  white, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  in  the  female,  with  a  large 
shining-brown  dorsal  spot  on  the  last  segment :  the  anal  brush  formed 
of  shining  scales,  of  a  leaden-brown  color,  with  some  other  scales  of  a 
yellow-fawn  at  their  base,  arranged  especially  on  each  side." 


Fig.  ,. 


-The  melon-caterpillar   and  moth,   Eudioptis 
HYALiNATA.    (From.  Comstock.) 
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It  would  appear  from  the  limited  literature  accessible,  that  Eudioptis 
hyalmata  is  more  especially  a  southern  insect.  I  have  examples  in  my 
collection  from  Texas.  It  has  also  been  taken  in  Michigan,  is  not  un- 
common in  New  Jersey,  and  has  been  taken  in  Canada.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  occurrence  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Natural  Enemies  and  Remedies. 

Pwipla  conquistor,  an  Ichneumon-fly,  has  been  bred  from  the  larva. 
This  insect  is  abundant  in  the  Southern  States,  being  an  efficient  parasite 
of  the  cotton-worm,  and  it  should  aid  materially  in  keeping  this  pest  in 
check.  A  Tachina  fly  was  also  reared  from  the  larvae.  Mr.  Ashmead 
observed  that  the  majority  of  the  pupae  in  his  breeding  boxes  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  small  red  ant,  which  may  also  be  useful  in  destroying  them 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  reason  why  Chaidiognathus  margifiatus  should 
not  destroy  the  larvae  of  this  species,  if  it  attacks  those  of  E.  Jiitidalis,  as 
appears  probable. 

Remedies  of  service  against  the  "  pickle  worm  "  should  also  prove  of 
value  in  checking  the  melon  caterpillar.  The  habit  of  the  larvae  of  the  first 
brood  feeding  upon  the  leaves  renders  their  control  comparatively  easy. 
One  or  two  thorough  sprayings  of  the  vines  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  in  water  ought  to  keep  the  insect 
from  multiplying  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  much  damage  later. 
After  the  worms  begin  boring  into  the  fruit  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
insecticides,  and  they  can  only  be  destroyed  with  the  fruit. 


Pyrausta  futilalis  (Lederer).* 

A  Dogbafie  Caterpillar. 

(Ord.  Lepidoptera:     Fam.   Pyraustid^.) 

Lederer  :  in  Wien.  Entomol.  Monatschr.,  iii,  1859,  p.  467,  pi.  10,  fig.  i 

(described  as  Botys  futilalis). 
Grote  :  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  viii,  1876,  p.  99  (described  as  Botis  erect- 

alis ;    Albany,  N.  Y.);    in  Bull,    iv    U.  S.  Geolog.-Geograph. 

Surv.  Terr.,  1878,  p.  679  (from  Mass.);  Check  List  N.  Amer. 

Moths,  1882,  p.  53,  nos.  78,  92. 
Beutenmuller:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xx.  1888,  pp.  15-16  (description 

of  full-grown  larvae;  habits,  brief,  as  Botis  ercctalis). 
Edwards:   Bull.  35  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,   1889,  p.  no  (reference,  as  Botis 

erec  talis). 

By   E.  p.  Felt,  from   observations   made  at   the   Cornell  University  Apriciiltural  Experiment 

Station. 
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Smith  :  List  of  Lepidop.  Bor.  Amer.,  1891,  p.  77,  no.  4053  (as  Pyrausta 

fuiilaiis). 
Moffat:  in  Canad.  EntomoL,  xxvi,  1894,  p.  126  (collected  at  London, 
Ont.). 

In  the  early  part  of  July  one  may  find  here  and  there  a  leaf  of  the  com- 
mon spreading  dogbane,  Apocy7ium  androsccmifoliu m ,  more  or  less  inclosed 
with  a  slight  web,  and  underneath  a  number  of  naked  caterpillars  with 
greenish-yellow  bodies  marked  with  sooty-yellow  spots  and  with  a  head 
of  a  similar  color  to  that  of  the  tubercles.  Later  the  web  includes  more 
and  more  of  the  plant,  until  whole  branches  and  even  entire  plants  are 
included.  In  the  meantime  the  larvae  have  changed  to  a  coppery  red 
with  black  tubercles,  and  the  head  has  become  heavily  mottled  with 
black.  Upon  bringing  larvae  thus  obtained  to  maturity,  the  moth  of  the 
above-named  insect  was  disclosed. 

The  Eggs. 
None  of  the  eggs  of  the  insect  were  discovered  before  they  had  hatched, 
but  on  the  under  surface  of  some  of  the  leaves  upon  which  the  young 
larvae  were  found,  there  were  a  few  very  delicate  fragments  of  transparent 
egg  shells  which  were  in  all  probability  those  of  this  insect.  They  were 
deposited  in  a  small  mass,  each  nearly  touching  its  neighbor;  the  number 
in  a  group  being  about  ten  to  fifteen. 

Habits  of  the  Caterpillars. 
The  young  larvae  confine  themselves  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
where  they  eat  the  lower  epidermis  and  the  soft  parenchyma.  Before  at- 
taining full  size,  the  caterpillars  moult  four  times  at  intervals  of  four  to  nine 
days.  They  are  gregarious  and,  as  they  eat  and  move  about,  a  web  is 
spun  which  incloses  their  food  and  at  the  same  time  affords  protection  to 
its  inmates.  The  leaves  thus  skeletonized,  quickly  turn  brown,  become 
dry,  and  the  nest  is  soon  a  conspicuous  object  among  the  unharmed 
foliage.  As  the  caterpillars  increase  in  size,  they  eat  some  holes 
through  the  leaves,  though  most  of  the  time  they  prefer  the  soft  paren- 
chyma and  remove  the  epidermis  from  but  one  surface.  Larvse  which 
were  confined  singly  in  cages  and  each  given  a  spray  of  the  dogbane  to 
feed  on,  were  observed  to  spin  a  shght  web  to  serve  as  a  retreat  and 
usually  one  or  more  leaves  were  drawn  together  to  make  this  retreat 
more  secure.  The  caterpillars  complete  their  growth  in  about  four  weeks 
during  which  time  they  eat  most  voraciously;  leaf  after  leaf  is  inclosed  in 
the  web  until  not  only  branches  but  almost  entire  plants  are  devoured. 
At  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  August  10,  1895,  whole  masses  of  their  food-plant 
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were  composed  of  dried,  half-eaten  foliage  inclosed  with  web.  This  de- 
struction was  not  local  but  was  apparent  in  several  diverse  localities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ithaca.  The  injury  to  this  plant  occasions  no  regret;  the 
above  facts  are  simply  put  on  record  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
sect and  also  as  of  value  in  determining  the  habits  of  allied  species  which 
may  not  destroy  a  plant  of  so  little  economic  value. 

Description  of  the  Larval  Stages. 

First  stage. —  Head  diameter,  0.475  rnr"^- !  body  diameter,  0.625  i^ni.; 
length,  4.  mm.  Head,  thoracic  shield,  tubercles  and  true  feet  a  sooty 
yellow;  eyes  dark  brown ;  sutures  of  the  head  nearly  black  ;  clypeus  well 
defined,  triangular;  thoracic  shield  mottled  vvith  brown  spots;  body 
greenish-yellow.  The  thoracic  shield  bears  three  nearly  equidistant  setae 
along  its  anterior  margin ;  two  along  its  posterior  margin,  and  one 
smaller  near  the  center  of  each  half.  Below  the  thoracic  shield  two  large 
tubercles,  each  with  two  setae.  On  thoracic  segments  two  and  three, 
five  large  tubercles  above  the  legs,  all  but  the  posterior  in  the  stigmatal 
line  and  the  substigmatal  tubercle  with  two  setK.  Abdominal  tubercles 
in  six  rows;  subdorsal  and  subventral  on  posterior  portions  of  segments; 
substigmatal  with  two,  the  one  at  base  of  prolegs  with  three  setae,  cor- 
responding one  on  legless  segments  the  same.  See  figure  of  larva  of 
Mecyna  reversalis  (Fig.  4)  for  general  arrangement  of  these  set^e.  Paired 
ventral  tubercles  occur  on  the  thoracic  and  all  but  the  last  abdominal 
segment;  on  segments  bearing  prolegs  they  are  well  down  on  the  leg, 
each  with  one  seta.      Described  July  i6th,  several  days  after  hatching. 

Second  stage. —  Head  diameter  0.75  mm. ;  length  about  7.  mm.  Head 
and  thoracic  shield  mottled  with  brown  ;  tubercles  a  little  larger  than  in 
preceding  stage  and  a  greenish  black.     Described  July  i8th. 

Third  stage. —  Head  diameter  1.122  mm.;  length  10.  mm.  The  larvae 
are  a  httle  darker  than  in  the  preceding  stage.     Described  July  2 2d. 

Fourth  a/id  last  stage. —  Head  diameter  1.63  mm.;  body  diameter 
4.  mm.;  length  18.  mm.  Head,  thoracic  and  anal  sliields  heavily  mottled 
with  black  on  a  yellowish-white  ground;  small,  black  tubercles  occur  on 
the  head.  General  color  of  the  body  ochreous;  tubercles,  spiracles,  and 
thoracic  legs  jet  black.     Described  July  31st. 

The  Pupa  State. 
The  caterpillars  do  not  pupate  at  once  after  they  have  ceased  feeding. 
They  usually  wander  around  for  six  or  seven  days  before  spinning  up ;  it 
appears  to  make  no  difference  whether  there  are  abundant  places  to 
pupate  in  or  not;  the  larvae  will  not  spin  up  until  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  spin  a  reddish-brown,  fenestrated 
cocoon,  within  which  they  remain  without  undergoing  marked  changes 
for  some  time;  some  examples  remained  in  the  larval  state  at  least  two 
weeks  and  probably  longer.  Beutenmuller  states  that  the  insect  passes 
the  winter  in  the  larval  state,  Init  pup;\;  were  found  by  me  in  tlie  field 
during  August.     Most  of  the  eggs  were  laid  before  the  middle  of  July  and 
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the  majority  of  the  larvae  had  spun  up  about  August  loth.  Several  pup» 
were  found  in  the  field  at  this  latter  date;  in  nature  they  are  found  under 
stones  and  other  protective  materials  above  ground. 

Number  of  Generations. 
The  insect  remained  in  the  pupa  state  during  the  winter,  and  moths 
emerged  on  March  14th,  20th,  and  May  6th.  Though  the  emergence  of 
the  adults  was  most  likely  hastened  by  the  warmth  of  the  greenhouse 
where  they  were  kept  all  the  winter,  yet  it  would  hardly  seem  as  though 
their  appearance  would  be  earlier  by  nearly  three  months.  As  pre- 
viously recorded,  young  larvae  were  found  in  the  early  part  of  July ;  some 
were  so  young  that  they  could  not  have  hatched  long  before  being 
found.  The  eggs  from  which  they  emerged  were  in  all  probability 
deposited  only  about  ten  days  previously,  or  the  last  of  June  —  a  week 
to  ten  days  is  often  found  to  be  the  time  between  oviposition  and  hatch- 
ing in  Lepidoptera,  especially  in  warm  weather.  The  irregular  appear- 
ance of  the  few  moths  bred  does  not  permit  of  a  very  accurate  opinion  as 
to  the  normal  time  of  their  appearance.  Still  it  is  possible  that  there  is 
an  earlier  brood  than  the  one  observed,  especially  as  pup^e  were  seen  in 
the  autumn,  and  BeutenmuUer  records  the  occurrence  of  the  larvas  in 
September.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  insect  hibernates  either  as  a  larva 
or  pupa  with  nearly  equal  facility. 

The  Moth. 
The  imago  is  a  plain  appearing  brownish-gray  moth  with  a  wing 
expanse  of  i.  i  inch.  The  palpi  above,  head,  and  thorax  are  orna- 
mented with  rich  brown  scales  and  the  fore  wings  are  thickly  mottled 
with  the  same  on  a  background  of  light  gray;  at  the  base  of  the  fore 
wings  along  the  costa  the  brown  scales  are  thicker;  outer  edge  of  the 
wing  with  a  rich  brown  line;  fringe  of  medium  length,  purplish- brown  in 
color.  Hind  wings  a  light  gray  with  a  brown  median  line  and  sparse 
brown  mottling  on  the  outer  third,  outer  border  of  the  wing  brown;  apical 
portion  of  the  fringe  concolorous  with  that  of  the  fore  wing,  the  remainder 
of  the  fringe  nearly  white.  Beneath,  the  fore  wings  are  nearly  as  above 
but  with  a  more  pronounced  discal  spot;  hind  wings  beneath  with  a  dis- 
tinct reniform  discal  spot ;  palpi   beneath  and  legs  clothed  with  white 

scales. 

Its  Enemies. 

It  was  not  possible  to  find  anywhere  the  number  of  larvae  and  pupae 

one   might   expect    in  the    vicinity  of  the    food-plant   after   the   cater. 

pillars  had  begun  to  leave  their  nests;  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  of  them 
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fell  as  prey  to  birds  and  other  enemies  which  were  only  too  glad  to  par- 
take of  such  food  without  the  labor  of  parting  a  troublesome  web.  The 
insect  is  also  preyed  upon  by  a  true  parasite ;  several  of  its  cocoons  were 
found  filled  with  the  whitish  ones  of  an  Apanteles,  probably  A.  con- 
gregatus ;  though  as  none  of  the  parasites  were  reared  their  identity  can 
not  be  certainly  known. 


Mecyna  reversalis  (Guen). 
The  Genista    Caterpillar. 

(Ord.  Lepidoptera  :    Fam.  Pyralid.'E.) 

GuENEE  :   Hist.  Nat.  Ins.,  viii,  Delt.  et  Pyral.,  1854,  p.  409. 

Grote:  in  Bull,  iv,  U.  S.   Geolog.-Geograph.   Surv.  Terr.,  1878,  p.  679 

(from   Texas);  Check   List  N.   Amer.  Moths.,  1882,  p.  53  (as 

Boiis  reversalis). 
Smith:  List.  Lepidop.  Bor.  Amer.,  1891,  p.  78,  no.  4081. 
Weed  H.  E.:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  iii  (injurious  to  Lupines). 
Lintner:    loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.  for  1894,  1895,  p.  515. 

A  number  of  brightly  colored  and  prettily  marked  caterpillars  of  com- 
paratively small  size  were  received  toward  the  last  part  of  September 
from  Mr.  William  Falconer,  of  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  with  the  request 
for  their  name. 

They  were  feeding  abundantly  on  the  foliage  of  species  of  Genista  and 
Cytisus  in  the  greenhouses  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  at  Dosoris.  They  had 
not  been  observed  on  other  plants.  According  to  Mr.  Falconer,  the 
common  greenhouse  Genista  {Cytisus  Canariensis)  grown  in  pots  plunged 
out  of  doors  in  summer,  seems  to  be  preferred  by  them.  The  hardy 
Genista  tinctoria  —  a  plant  grown  out  of  doors  all  the  time  is  also  an 
especial  favorite  of  theirs.  Mr.  Weed  has  reported  this  insect  as  very 
injurious  to  various  species  of  Lupines  growing  in  the  grass  experi- 
ment beds  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College.  There  appears  to  be 
no  other  record  of  the  food-habits  of  this  species.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  English  species,  Mecyna  polygonalis  Hb.,  has  a 
similar  food-habit;  its  larvae  being  found  on  Genista  and  Cytisus,  accord- 
ing to  Meyrick.* 

The  work  of  the  larvae  was  first  noticed  about  the  middle  of  July,  at 
which  time  they  were  quite  numerous,  in  less  than  half-size  and  about 
full-grown,  and,  as  this  variation  in  size  had  continued  for  the  two  months 

*  Handbook  Brit-  Lepidop. ,  iSijs,  p.  418. 
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following,  it  was  thought  that  there  must  be  successive  broods  of  the 
insect.  Numerous  larvae  of  various  sizes — some  less  than  half-grown, 
were  received  from  Mr.  Falconer,  September  20th.  On  October  2d  the 
last  larvae  pupated  and  the  moths  emerged  between  October  19th  and 
November  5th,  except  one  male  which  appeared  November  21st.  Some 
of  the  larvae  made  fully  half  their  growih  within  twelve  days,  and  the 
imagoes  emerged  in  from  17  to  32  days  after  the  last  larvae  had  pupated. 
At  this  rate  it  would  take  about  50  days  to  complete  the  round  of  life, 
but  in  warm  weather  growth  and  transformations  are  usually  much  more 
rapid  and  these  changes  might  not  occupy  more  than  five  weeks.  If 
such  were  the  case  three  or  more  generations  would  be  possible  each 
year,  the  number  depending  upon  the  length  and  warmth  of  the  season. 
At  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  the  larvse  were  seen  feeding  October  3d.  An  allied 
form,  Nomophila  7ioctueUa  Schiff., produces  several  generations  a  year,  and 
in  warm  weather  completes  the  round  of  life  in  about  50  days.  Both 
insects  appear  to  continue  breeding  until  the  frosts  compel  them  to  seek 
shelter  for  the  winter  or  else  kill  the  larvae. 

Description  of  the    Insect   in   Several  Stages. 

LarvcB  (full-grown)  — Length  i.i  in.;  form  cylindrical. 

Head  medium  small;  pitchy  black;  clypeus  V-shaped,  suture  deep  ; 
labrum,  basal  joint  of  antenna,  and  portions  of  labium  usually  white  ;  the 
white  is  quite  variable  in  extent  not  only  on  the  head  but  also  around 
the  tubercles  on  the  body. 

Thoracic  shield  pitchy  black ;  a  median  stripe  and  a  subdorsal  rect- 
angular area  on  its  anterior  two-thirds,  white ;  anterior  border  frequently 
white  ;  12  white  sette  arise  from  small  tubercles  upon  its  surface — six  form- 
ing a  transverse  row  along  its  anterior  edge,  the  others  along  the  pos- 
terior edge.  Two  large  tubercles,  each  bearing  two  setae,  below  the 
thoracic  shield — the  upper  and  smaller  nearly  in  front  of  the  small  black 
spiracle.  On  the  second  and  third  thoracic  segments  five  black  tubercles 
each  side — the  first  two  with  two  setae  each,  third  and  fourth  con- 
tiguous and  one  behind  the  other — anterior  with  two  setae,  posterior  with 
a  single  seta;  fifth  larger,  with  a  single  seta  and  near  base  of  leg;  small 
white  spots  conspicuous  at  bases  of  first  two  tubercles  (Fig.  4). 

The  general  color  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  pale  yellowish 
brown,  the  two  anterior  thoracic  segments  a  little  lighter.  Small  black 
spiracles  occur  on  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments,  that  of  the  eighth 
being  larger  than  the  others.  On  each  of  the  segments  three  black 
tubercles  above  the  spiracle;  two  anterior,  a  subdorsal  and  lateral,  and  a 
posterior,  dorso-lateral ;  each  tubercle  with  a  single  seta  and  with  con- 
spicuous white  marks  at  base  on  dorsal  and  ventral  sides.  On  the  ninth 
abdominal  segment  the  tubercles  have  coalesced  on  the  median  line; 
the  anal  shield  is  well  defined,  with  two  median  white  spots  and 
a  number  of  setae.  The  setae  on  the  tubercles  range  from  o.i  to 
0.25  in.  in  length.    Sublateral  line  composed  of  a  series  of  irregular  lemon- 
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yellow  spots;  a  tubercle  in  the  sublateral  line  with  two  setae,  and  one  below 
on  each  abdominal  segment  with  a  single  seta. 

Under  surface  of  the  body  a  little  lighter  than  upper;  a  single  trans- 
verse white  line  on  first  and  second  abdominal  segments;  a  median  pair 

of  small  black  tubercles  on  each 
\   \  body  segment ;   and  also  a  more 

lateral  larger  pair  with  three 
setae  each  on  abdominal  segments 
one  to  seven ;  on  leg-bearing  seg- 
ments these  tubercles  occur  at 
the  base  of  the  legs  on  the  inner 
and  outer  sides ;  setse  and  tuber- 
cles modified  by  reduction  on  last 
Fig.  4. -Head,  thoracic,  and  first  abdominal  seg-  three  Segments.    True  legs  pitchv 

ments  of  full-grown  larva  of  Mecyna  reversalis;    ,,,        S  .        .,  .  .  °    '^       .  ■' 

greatly  enlarged.     (Original.)  blaCK,    ringed    With    wh\te    at    the 

joints.     Prolegs,    five   pairs,    of  the    same    general    color,    but   slighdy 

paler. 

_Pu/>a. — Length  0.5  in.;  transverse  diameter  0.12  in.  Rather 
stout,  light  brown  in  color,  eyes  well  marked ;  six  abdominal 
segments  exposed  beyond  the  tips  of  the  wing  covers.  Spira- 
cles brown,  prominent ;  anterior  two  pairs  within  prominent 
ridges.     Cremaster  pointed,  apex  blunt  and  usually  with  six 

Fig.  5.— Cre-  long   curving  spines  arranged  in    lateral    groups    of    three 

master  of  Me-    (pjp;,    r). 

CVNA    REVERS-      ^         ^'    O'" 

ALis,  eniarg-      Cocooii.  —  White,  thin,  and  roomy.     The  pupa  may  readily 
fnai.)    '■'^'^'^   be  seen  through  its  gauzy  tissue. 

The  perfect  insect  is  a  pretty  Pyralid  with  a  spread  of  wing  of  from  one 
inch  to  one  inch  and  one-fourth  (Fig.  6).  It  may  be  recognized  by  its 
rich  reddish-brown  fore  wings  with  darker  shades  at  the  base,  on  the 
outer  margin,  and  along  the  veins,  together  with 
-vyj^^jj^   bright  reddish-yellow   hind  wings  with  a  darker 


apex.  On  the  under  surface,  the  apex  of  the  fore 
wing  and  the  fore  margin  of  the  hind  wing  is 
reddish-purple ;  there  is  also  on  the  fore  wing 
an  irregular  blackish  spot  at  the  tip  of  the 
discal  cell    and   a  small    one    near   its   center.. 

The  males  are  most  easily  recognized  by  their  smaller  size. 

Guenee  has  expressed  his  beUef  that  M.  reversalis  may  be  identical 

with  the  diversalis  of  Duponchal,  and  has  compared  it  in  his  description 

with  that  species.     His  description  is  as  follows : 

Smaller.  The  front  wings  are  narrower,  a  little  less  rounded  at  the 
terminal  border,  of  a  lively  but  pale  ferruginous-red,  with  the  costal  margin 
more  red,  and  the  fringe  slightly  tinted  with  black.  The  posterior  trans- 
verse line  is  wholly  punctiform  in  its  entire  length.  The  reniform  spot  is 
blackish.     The  hind  wings  are  pale  yellow,  unicolored,  with  a  concolorous 


Fig.  6.  The  Genista  Moth, 
Mecyna  reversalis.  (Orig- 
inal ) 
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fringe,  and  having  only  a  black  apical  triangular  spot,  smaller  than  in 
Duponchal's  figure  and  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  The  abdomen  is 
wholly  yellow.  The  tibiae  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs  are  sulphur-yellow 
and  bear  a  pencil  of  cottony  black  hairs. 

Distribution. 

This  insect  appears  to  be  essentially  a  southern  form  and  its  introduc- 
tion on  Long  Island  accidental,  as  its  reported  distribution  is  apparently 
limited  to  Mississippi  and  Texas,  as  recorded  by  Grote  and  Weed  {loc. 
(it.).     Guenee  gives  "  North  America"  as  its  habitat. 

Remedies. 
The  larvae  had  not  proved  very  injurious  to  the  plants  that  they  in- 
fested, for  when  their  presence  was  discovered,  it  was  not  difficult  to  keep 
them  in  control  by  applying  fresh  hellebore  powder,  either  as  a  dust  or 
mixed  in  water.  Paris  green  in  water,  and  the  kerosene  emulsion  killed 
them  readily. 


Pyralis  costalis  (Fabr.). 
The  Clover-Hay  Caterpillar :     The  Gold-Fringe  Moth. 

(Ord.  Lepidoptera  :  Fam.  Pyralid^.) 

Fabricius  :  Ent.  Syst.,  iii,  pars  ii,  1794,  p.  240,  no.  420  (description  as 
PhaLzna  costalis). 

Guenee:  Hist.  Nat.  Ins.,  viii,  Delt.  et  Pyral.,  1854,  p.  118  (synonymy, 
JiTnbrialis-=.costalis). 

Humphreys  :  Gen.  Brit.  Moths,  i,  1858,  pi.  45,  fig.  18  (as  Hypsopygea 
costalis). 

Stainton:  Brit.  Butt,  and  Moths,  1859,  ii,  p.  134  (characters). 

Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  1862,  p.  456  (reference  to  "clover- worms" 
in  N.  H.). 

Walsh:  in  Pract.  EntomoL,  i,  1866,  pp.  82-83  ("clover- worms,"  ravages, 
notes  on  habits). 

Riley:  in  Prairie  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1867,  xxxv,  p.  260  (life-history, 
description,  figures,  as  Pyralis  oli/ialis,  referred  to  F.  costalis  in 
next  issue) ;  in  Pr.  Farmer  Annual  for  i«68,  p.  59  (description, 
ravages,  synonymy);  in  Amer.  Ent.,  iii,  1870,  p.  160  (in  Mo. 
and  Canad.,  synonymy,  remedies,  as  Asopici);  6th  Mo.  Rept., 
1874,  pp.  102-107,  fig.  28  (distribution,  ravages,  remedies, 
stages  described,  z.^Asopia);  in  Rural  New  Yorker,  June,  1882, 
pp.  158-159  (not  the  army-worm  of  Ala.  and  Tex.,  as  Asopia); 
in  3d  Rept.  U.  S.  Entomol.  Comm.,  1883,  p.  136  (as  preceding); 
in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  p.  112  (reference);  Bull.  31  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Div.  Ent.,  1893,  p.  58  (listed). 
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Glover:  in  Rept.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1867,   1868,  p.  73  (reference);  in  id. 

for  1870,   187 1,  pp.  84-85,  fig.  48  (abounding  in  Maryland,  as 

Asopia). 
Walsh-Riley:    in  Amer.  Entomol.,  i,  1869,  p.  226  (work  m  Mich.,  as 

Asopia). 
Packard:  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  328,  fig.  251  (brief  notice). 
Staud.-Wocke:  Cat.  Lepidop.  Eur.,  ii,  1871,  p.  202,  no.  34. 
Grote:  in  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.    Sci.,  i,  1874,  p.   171   (as  Asopia);  in 

Bull.  G.-G.  Surv.  Terr.,  iv,   1878,  pp.  671-672;  in  Papilio,  ii, 

1882,  p.  72  (reference). 
French:  in  Trans.  Dept.  Agr.  111.,  xv,  1877,  p.  247  (quotes  Riley);  in 

7th  111.  Rept.,  1878.  pp.  247-248  (distribution,  broods,  remedies, 

as  Asopia). 
Gould:  in  Trans.  N.  Y.  St.  Agricul.  Soc,  xxxii,  1878,  p.  46. 
;     Country  Gentleman,  xliii,    1878,   p.    296   (in   111.);    id.,  xliv, 

1879,  p.  488  (in  III.);  id.,  xlix,  1884,  p.  397  (in  Mich.). 
Saunders:  in  12th  Ann.  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Out.,  1882,  pp.  45-46,  fig.  18 

(general  account,  as  Asopia). 
Lintner:  in  40th  Ann.  Rept.  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.  for  1880,  1884,  p. 

192  (separate,   p.   5);    in   Country    Gent.,  Iviii,    1893,    p.   349 

(general  account);   loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1895,  pp.  483,  487 

(reference). 
Barrett:  in  Ent.  Month.  Mag.,  xxii,  1885,  p.  137  (rare  in  England). 
Cook:  in   Beal's  Grasses  North  Amer.,  i,  1887,  pp.  393-395,  fig.   146 

(as  Asopia). 
Edwards:  Bib.  Cat.  Descr.  Transform.  Lepid.,  Bull.  35  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 

1889,  p.  no. 
RiLEY-HowAPD  :  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1889,  p.  283    {Asopia  costalis  in  Ky.) ; 

id.,  iv,  1891,  p.  206  (in  III). 
Weed:  in  Tech.  Bull,  i  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1889,  p.  26  (bibliography, 

^•i,  Asopia)  \  Bull.  2,  vol.  iv,  Ohio  Agr.   Expt.   Stat.,  1891,  pp. 

54-55,  fig.  9  (brief  account,  remedies). 
Osborn-Gossard:  in  Bull.  15  lo.  Agr.  Expt.   Stat.,  1891,  pp.  263-265 

(as  Asopia.,  brief  account  with  remedies). 
Smith:  List  Lepidop.  Bor.  Amer.,  1891,  p.  80,  no.  4203  (as  Pyralis); 

Econom.  Entomol,  1896,  p.  312,  fig.  356  (brief  notice). 
Webster:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxiii,  1891,  p.  219  (abundant  in  northern 

Ohio,  as  Asopia);  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  pp.    121-122   (life- 
history,  ravages  and  remedies,  as  Asopia). 
Moffat:  in  23d  Ann.  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont.,  1892,  p.  44,  fig.   15  (men- 
tion, plentiful  at  London,  Out.). 
Cockerell:  in  Entomologist,  xxvi,  1893,  p.  102  (listed). 
Osborn:  in  Insect  Life,  vi,  1893,  p.  72  [^Asopia  farinalis  and  A.  costalis 

in  stored  hay,  remedies),  p.   78  (duration   of  stages  of  both 

species),  p.  193    (both  species  injurious  in  Iowa);  in  Bull.   32 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Entomol.,  1894,  p.  49  {Pyralis  costalis 

and  P.  farinalis,  both  quite  injurious). 
McCarthy:  in   Bull.  98  N.  Car.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1894,  p.   154  (brief 

mention,  as  Asopia  costalis). 
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Ormerod:   17th  Rept.  Inj.  Ins.,  1894,  pp.  15,  18  (reference). 
OsBORN-SlRRiNE:  in  Bull.  23  lo.  Agr.    Expt.   Stat.,   1894,  pp.   883-885, 

fig.  4  (in  Iowa,  remedies). 
CoMSTOCKs:   Man.  Study  Insects,  1895,  p.  233,  fig.  278  (brief  mention). 
Davis:  in    Expt.    Station    Record,    vi,    1895,    p.    649    (brief,    remedies, 

as  Asopia). 
Meyrick:  Handbook  Brit.  Lepid.,  1895,  p- 427  (character,  distribution). 
HoPKiNS-RuMSEY :  Bull.  44  W.  Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  267,311 

(description,  remedies,  brief). 

A  correspondent  from  Sherwood,  C-ayuga  Co.,  N,   Y.,  has   sent  me, 

through  the  New  York  State  Agricultm-al  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 

under  date  of  February  11,  1893,  a  package  with  the  statement: 

Inclosed  you  will  find  specimens  of  what  I  take  to  be  empty  cocoons 
found  in  great  abundance  near  the  bottom  of  a  stack  of  clover  hay.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  name  and  history  of  the  life  of  the  insect  making 
the  same. 

The  specimens  are  the  cocoons  of  the  clover-hay  moth,  crushed  in 
their  packing.  They  appear  as  thin  snow-white  webs,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  intermixed  with  many  black  grains  which  are  the  excremental  pellets 
of  the  caterpillars,  and  with  a  few  brown  head-cases  of  the  same  which 
were  thrown  off"  at  their  change  to  the  pupal  stage.  At  this  time  some 
of  the  cocoons,  if  not  crushed,  should  have  contained  living  pupae. 

An  European  Insect. 

The  insect  was  described  by  Fabricius  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
from  European  examples  as  Phalana  costalis.  It  has  been  referred  to  the 
genus  Pyralis  by  our  more  recent  writers.  For  a  long  time  it  was  known 
as  Asopia  costalis  in  this  country,  while  in  Europe,  P}>ralis  costalis  appears 
to  have  been  preferred  by  most  writers ;  Humphreys,  however,  in  his 
"  Genera  of  British  Moths,"  referred  the  insect  to  the  genus  Hypsopygea. 

Characters  of  the  Pyralidae. 
The  family  of  Pyralidce,  to  which  this  insect  belongs,  comprises  a  large 
number  of  moths  of  small  or  medium  size,  which  may  often  be  recognized 
by  their  long  and  slender  legs,  slender  bodies,  and  wings  arranged  when 
at  rest  in  a  triangle  like  the  Greek  letter  delta.  Many  of  the  species 
haunt  meadows  and  grassy  places,  where  they  are  fi-equently  quite  in- 
jurious. 
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Description  of  Moth  and  Larva. 
The  moth  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  spread  of  wings,  of  a 
reddish-brown  or  purplish  color.     Its  front  wings  are  marked  with  two 

yellow  spots  on  their  front  margin, 
the  outer  one  of  which  is  the 
larger,  and  with  two  faint  yellow 
lines  extending  from  these  to  the 
inner  margin  ;  the  hind  wings 
are  crossed  by  two  wavy  yellowish 
lines.  The  fringes  of  both  pairs 
are  long,  with  a  silken  luster  and 
are  golden-yellow  in  color :  this 
last  feature  has  given  the  moth  in 
Europe  the  pretty  popular  name 

Fig.  7.-The  clover-hay  caterpillar  and  gold-fringe    of    the     "  Gold-Fringe."         As     the 

moth,  PvRALis  cosTALis.-    1,2,   larva  ;  3,  cocoon;    ,-„cprf-  will  Qplrlnm  hf  mpt    with  hv 
4,  pupa;    5,  6,  moth;   7,  larva   within  the   web.    inSeCt  V\U1  SeiQOm  DC  met    WUn  Dy 

(From  Riley.)  farmers  except    in    its   caterpillar 

form,  it  may  be  serviceable  to  quote  its  description  as  given  by  Mr.  Walsh, 

who  was  the  first  to  describe  it: 

Length  half  an  inch  ;  diameter,  0.07  inch,  tapering  slightly  at  each  end  ; 
color  a  dirty  greenish-brown;  beneath,  yellowish  brown;  the  first  and  last 
segment  above,  shining,  smooth  and  yellowish-brown  with  a  few  irregular 
whitish  hairs;  segments  2-1 1  each,  with  a  transverse  row  of  about  six 
long  whitish  hairs,  each  hair  proceeding  from  a  lighter  colored  tubercle 
with  a  dark  central  spot.  Head  rufous.  Legs  and  prolegs  normal,  viz., 
six  legs,  eight  abdominal  prolegs  and  two  anal  prolegs.  Wriggles  much 
and  runs  backward  like  a  Tortrix;  suspends  itself  by  a  thread,  and  spins 
a  whitish  web  while  still  in  the  larva  state  and  before  the  time  arrives  for 
passing  into  the  pupa  state. 

Correspondents  of  Mr.  Walsh  give   as  additional  characteristics  of  the 

"  worms ''   that  they  are  "  ridged,"  and  have    "  the  extremities  a  little 

darker  than  the  center." 

Its  European  History. 

From  its  not  being  recorded  as  an  injurious  species  by  European 
writers,  although  known  for  over  a  hundred  years,  it  is  doubtless  another 
instance  of  introduced  insects  becoming  pestiferous  with  us  which  were 
not  harmful  in  their  native  home.  It  is  not  treated  of  by  Westwood, 
Curtis,  Whitehead,  or  other  European  economic  entomologists,  so  far  as 
I  know.  Miss  Ormerod,  in  her  Seventeenth  Report,  in  an  extended 
notice  oi Pyralis glaucinalis  Linn.,  the   "Hay-stack  Moth,"  which  is  the 
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species  that  injures  hay  in  England,  refers  to  P.  costalis  as  a  moth,  "which 
is  sometimes  taken  here  [that  is,  in  England]  around  stacks,"  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  injury  by  our  clover-hay  worm  in  that  country. 
Stainton,  in  his  "  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  published  in  1859,  states 
of  it:  "Larvae  unknown."  That  its  larvae  and  food-plant  continued 
unknown  for  many  years  thereafter,  appears  from  the  fact  that  Kalten- 
bach,  in  "  Die  Pflanzenfeinde  aus  der  Classes  der  Insecten,"  published  in 
1872,  did  not  include  it  in  his  list  of  66  species  of  insect  known  to  infest 
Irifolium  pratense  in  Europe.  And  still  more  markedly,  as  indicating 
that  our  friends  across  the  ocean  do  not  always  keep  up  as  they  should 
with  our  literature,  the  species  is  not  recorded  in  M.  Roiiast's  "  Catalogue 
des  Chenilles  Europeennes  Connues  "  of  1S83  —  a  volume  in  royal  octavo 
of  200  pages. 

It  would  seem  that  the  insect  is  both  rare  and  local  in  Europe,  for 
Mr.  G.  C.  Barrett,  a  distinguished  English  lepidopterist,  in  writing  of 
collections  made  by  him  in  Camberwell,  states :  "An  old  favorite  with 
whom  I  am  well  pleased  to  renew  my  acquaintance,  is  that  lovely 
creature,  Pyralis  costalis  "  {loc.  cit.). 

Its  American  History. 

For  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  caterpillar  in  the  lower  parts 
of  stacks  and  mows  of  clover  hay,  as  well  as  for  its  earliest  description, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  the  first  State  Entomologist  of 
Ilhnois.  In  the  "  Practical  Entomologist  "  {loc.  cit.),  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Clover-Worms,"  he  has  quoted  from  correspondents  statements  of 
injuries  in  the  following  named  localities :  in  McHenry  Co.,  Ill,,  where 
the  worms  occurred  in  millions  in  stacks  ;  in  Bucks  Co.,  Ohio,  where  eight 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  a  stack  had  been  spoiled  by  them;  and  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  lower  part  of  a  stack  for  two  feet  was  filled 
with  the  worms.  The  article  states  that  the  same  pest  also  occurs  "  in 
New  England  and  Illinois,  and  probably  in  most  of  the  Northern  States." 
Mr.  Walsh  describes  the  caterpillar,  but  not  succeeding  in  rearing  it,  he 
was  not  able  to  identify  it. 

The  following  year  (1867)  Prof.  Riley,  having  bred  the  moth,  identified 
it  as  Pyralis  oliualis,  and  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  April  20,  published 
descriptions  and  figures  of  the  several  stages  of  the  insect,  and  gave 
briefly  its  hfe-history.  In  1868  he  referred  it  to  Asopia  costalis,  in  correc- 
tion of  his  former  identification  —  the  two  species  being  much  alike,  and 
liable  to  be  confused.  Those  who  have  access  to  the  volumes  of  the 
Missouri  Reports,  may  find  in  the  Sixth  Report  a  six-page  notice  of  the 
II 
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insect  giving  its  past  history,  its  natural  history,  remedies  for  it,  and 
descriptions  and  figures  of  its  three  stages. 

Life-history. 

Its  life-history,  as  given  by  Prof.  Riley,  is  essentially  the  following : 

The  moths  are  seen  abroad  in  the  evenings,  or  on  cloudy  days  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  especially  as  they  are  flitting  around  infested  clover  stacks ; 
if  these  are  near  dwelling-houses,  they  are  often  attracted  to  lights  in  the 
rooms.  The  eggs  are  presumably  deposited  on  the  stacked  clover  by  the 
moths  creeping  into  them  for  that  purpose.  The  caterpillar  lives  within 
a  delicate  cylinder  of  silk,  which  it  spins.  There  are  probably  two  or 
more  broods  during  the  year,  as  active  caterpillars  of  all  sizes  are  to  be 
found  in  midwinter.  The  cocoons  are  formed  near  the  outside  of,  or 
entirely  away  from,  the  stack  or  mow. 

The  above  is  not  very  full,  and  is,  as  may  be  seen,  in  part  problemati- 
cal. Prof.  Webster  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
materially  added  to  it  through  experiments  made  with  the  caterpillars 
taken  late  in  April  and  reared  in  breeding  cages,  where  they  fed  on  dry 
hay  from  an  infested  stack.  On  May  25th  the  first  pupae  were  observed, 
and  moths  commenced  to  issue  therefrom  June  i2th.  Growing  clover 
plants  were  potted  and  placed  in  breeding  cages,  in  the  heads  of  which, 
it  was  thought,  eggs  were  deposited.  On  July  ist  young  larvae,  from 
quite  small  to  half-grown,  were  found  in  the  heads,  now  turning  brown, 
but  the  leaves  continumg  green.  Full-grown  larv^  and  pupje  were 
taken  from  the  cages  on  August  6th,  and  on  the  8th,  moths  (of  the  second 
brood)  began  to  emerge.  The  latter  were  given  fresh  growing  clover 
plants,  in  the  heads  of  which  larvae  were  found  August  15th. 

From  the  above,  Prof.  Webster  infers  that  eggs  may  be  laid  by  the 
moth  on  plants  in  the  field,  and  the  larvae  subsequently  carried  to  the 
stack  or  mow :  and  also  that  moths  may  oviposit  in  the  stacks  in  the 
field  early  in  August  {loc.  cit.). 

Injuries  by  the  Insect. 

As  illustrating  the  injuries  that  may  follow  the  presence  of  this  insect, 
Prof.  Webster  states  that  a  stack  of  hay  in  Hudson,  Summit  county, 
Ohio,  of  about  twenty  tons,  fully  three-fourths  of  which  was  timothy,  had 
been  damaged  fully  50  per  cent.  In  other  cases  in  the  vicinity,  stacked 
hay  had  been  so  badly  injured  by  the  insect  that  it  had  been  burned  on 
the  ground  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  [loc.  cif.). 
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That  timothy  may  be  injm-ed  by  the  clover  caterpillar  seems  to  have 
been  hitherto  unknown,  and  that  its  range  of  food  may  be  still  further 
extended  through  future  observations  is  not  at  all  improbable,  from  the 
mention  made  by  Prof.  Webster  that  large  numbers  of  the  moths  had  been 
seen  in  June,  in  Ohio,  about  straw  stacks  and  straw  sheds. 

Clover-hay  also  Injured  by  Another  Pyralid. 
In  1893,  Prof.  Osborn,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
reports  that  this  insect  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  State 
during  that  year.  And  what  is  more  interesting,  he  found  that  not  all 
the  injury  could  be  attributed  to  Pyralis  costalis,  but  that  in  some  cases 
the  injury  had  been  caused  by  Pyralis  farinalis  [loc.  cit.). 

Remedies  and  Preventives. 

Prof.  Riley  recommended  for  arresting  the  increase  of  the  insect, 
I.  That  as  the  caterpillars  feed  only  on  old  hay,  the  new  should  never 
be  placed  in  contact  with  the  old.  If  stowed  in  a  bay,  all  refuse  and 
waste  of  the  old  should  be  first  removed  and  destroyed.  2.  If  possible, 
the  hay  should  be  stacked  so  as  to  permit  free  circulation  of  air  beneath 
it,  for  the  prevention  of  moisture  that  seems  to  invite  attack.  3.  Salt  the 
hay,  especially  the  lower  two  or  three  feet  of  the  stack  or  mow. 

The  only  experiment  for  destroying  the  insect  when  discovered  at  work 
in  hay,  is,  we  believe,  that  made  by  Prof.  Webster.  About  five  tons  weight 
of  badly  infested  hay  was  taken  from  a  stack,  and  while  being  restacked, 
was  thoroughly  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  ten  pounds  of  pyrethrum  powder 
mixed  with  fifty  pounds  of  flour.  The  following  day  a  small  quantity  of 
the  hay  thus  treated  was  examined,  and  most  of  the  larvae  were  found  to 
have  been  destroyed.  The  entire  stack  was  not  given  the  examination 
thereafter  that  was  promised,  and  the  experiment  therefore  failed  of  being 
conclusive  of  the  efficacy  of  the  pyrethrum  apphcation. 

With  this  insect,  as  with  many  others,  a  preventive  of  attack  is  the 
desideratum.  Hay  once  infested  to  any  considerable  extent  is  so  defiled 
by  the  excrement  of  the  caterpillars,  and  it  seems  also,  by  an  accom- 
panying mold,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  feeding  to  stock. 

When  it  is  learned  where  the  egg-deposits  are  made  —  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  the  garnered  hay,  and  their  inviting  causes  or  conditions  — 
we  may  be  able  to  announce  an  effective  preventive. 
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Grapholitha  Interstinctana  (Clemens) 
The  Clover-seed  Caterpillar. 

(Ord.  Lepidoptera:     Fam.  Tortricid/E.) 

Clemens:  in  Proc.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,   i860,  p.  351   (described  as   Stig- 

monota  interstittctana). 
Walker:  Cat.    Lepidop.    Het.,  xxviii,    1863,  p.   413  (as   Dichrorampha 

sciiand), 
Orote:  in  Bull.    Buff.   Soc.    Nat.    Sci.,  i,    1874,  p.   92   (described   as 

Grapholiiha  distema). 
Zeller:  Beitr.  Kennt.  Nordamer.  Nachtf.,  iii,   1875,  pp.  90-91,  pi.  9, 

fig.  28  (as  Grapholitha  [Ephippiphora]  inlerstinctafia). 
Walsingham:    Illus.    Lepidop.    Heteroc.    in   Brit.   Mus.,   1879,  P-    7^ 

(mention). 
Comstock:  in  Rept.  U.  S.   Dept.   Agr.    for   1880,    1881,  pp.    254-255 

(synonymy,  habits,  description  of  stages,  distribution). 
Fernald:  in  Trans.  Amer.  Entomol.  Soc,  x,   1882,  p.  52    (synonymy, 

distribution). 
Cook:  in  Beal's  Grasses   North  Amer.,  i,    1887,  p.   392-393   (common 

about  Lansing,  Mich.). 
Weed:  in  Bull.  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  Tech.  Ser.,  i,  no.   i,   1889,  p.  30 

(bibliography). 
Osborn-Gossard:  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  pp.  56-58;  the  same  in  Ball. 

14  lo.  Agr.  Expt.   Stat.,  1891,  pp.  166-169,  fig.   i   (life-history, 

habits,   remedies);  also  in    22nd  Ann.  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont., 

1892,  pp.  74-75;  in  Bull.  15  lo.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1891,  pp. 
260-262  (life-history,  remedies). 

Fletcher:  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  p.  13  (destroyed  by  stacking  hay). 
Gillette:  in   Bull.  12  lo.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  189 1,  pp.  535-536  (common 

at  Ames,  found  at  Champaign,   111.,  remedy,  as   "  clover-leaf 

caterpillar  "). 
E.ILEY-H0WARD:  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  189 1,  p.  87  (reference). 
Kiley:  in  Rept.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1891,  1892,  p.  246  (Osbom's  work 

referred  to);  Bull.  31  U.  S.   Dept.  Agr.,  Div.  Entomol.,  1893, 

p.  58  (listed). 
Smith:  List  Lepidop.  Bor.  Amer.,  1891,  p.  93,  no.  5009. 
GossARD:  in  Bull.  19   lo.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,   1892,  pp.   571-589,  fig.   i 

(extended  account). 
OsBORN:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  112  (abundant  in  Iowa);  in  id  ,  vi, 

1893,  p.  78  (duration  of  stages);  in  Bull.  30  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Div.  Entomol.,  1893,  p.  44  (plentiful,  considerable  loss);  in 
Bull.  32  do.,  1S94,  pp.  49-50  (very  abundant). 

Lintner:  in  Country  Gent.,  Iviii,  1893,  p.  773  (ravages,  life-history,  dis- 
tribution, etc.);  Tenth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.  for  1894,  1895,  p.  496 
(abstract  of  preceding),  p.  510  (mention). 

Osborn-Sirrine:  in  Bull.  23  lo.  Agr.  Coll.  Expt.  Stat.,  1S94,  pp. 
885-887,  fig.  5  (life-history,  remedies). 

A  correspondent  from  Miami   County,  Indiana,  sends  the  following 

inquiry  and  information  of  a  clover-seed  insect,  which,  although  not  of 

frequent  occurrence,  is  at  times  the  occasion  of  serious  harm  to  the  crop 

that  it  chances  to  attack. 
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^\'hile  threshing  clover  seed  this  fall,  we  noticed  that  a  good  deal  of  it 
had  been  hulled  out  like  beans  eaten  by  bugs,  leaving  only  a  thin  hull. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  noticed  anything  of  the  kind  here,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  what  the  insect  or  midge  is  that  does  it,  and  what 
preventive  measures  to  use  to  guard  against  them  in  the  future.  I  inclose 
sample  of  seed  as  it  comes  from  the  huller.  Most  of  the  damaged  seed 
has  been  blown  out  by  cleaning. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  only  what  is  known  with  us  as  the  little  clover 
that  is  thus  affected.  The  big  or  mammoth  clover,  that  ripens  seed  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier,  does  not  seem  to  be  touched.  We  thought 
it  might  have  been  done  by  some  insect  that  is  always  with  us,  but  which 
has  increased  sufficiently  to  be  noticed  by  reason  of  the  extreme  drouth 
which  we  have  had  continually  since  June  —  in  fact,  there  has  not  been 
rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust  in  all  that  time. 

One  other  thing  that  we  are  interested  in  knowing  is,  will  the  seed  that 
is  saved  and  sacked  be  safe  from  further  damage  ?  We  are  anxious  to 
know  about  this,  as  we  want  to  save  seed  to  sow  next  spring. 

J.  W.  J. 
Description  of  the  Insect. 

The  insect  committing  the  injury  as  above  reported  is  known  to  us  in 
its  larval  stage,  as  the  clover-seed  caterpillar.  The  moth  was  described 
and  named  by  Dr.  Clemens  in  the 
year  i860.  The  caterpillar  was  first 
observed,  so  far  as  known,  by  Prof. 
Comstock,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1874, 
and  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1875  ; 
his  description  of  the  larva  and  pupa 
is  given  herewith : 

Larva:  Length  8  mm.,  subcylindri- 
cal,  tapering  slightly  at  each  end ;  legs 
and  prolegs  rormal.  Color,  dirty 
white,  often  with  a  greenish  tinge ; 
head,  dark  brown,  trophi,  black;  pro- 
thoracic  shield,  yellowish  with  a  brown 
hind  border  interrupted  in  the  middle,  fi 
Body  with  many  delicate  whitish  hairs. 
The  dorsal  piliferous  tubercles  of  each 

segment  arranged  in  two  pairs,   of  which  those  of  the  anterior  pair 
closer  together  than  those  of  the  posterior  pair. 

Pupa:  Length,  5  mm.,  moderately  slender.  Wing-sheaths  extend  to 
sixth  abdominal  segment ;  antennae  and  posterior  tarsal  sheaths  ending  at 
tip  of  wing-sheaths,  the  tarsal  sheaths  being  a  trifle  the 
longer.  Dorsum  of  each  visible  abdominal  segment  except 
the  last  with  two  transverse  rows  of  backv^ard-directed 
teeth,  those  of  the  anterior  row  being  the  strongest. 
Anal  segment  blunt  at  tip,  with  six  stout  blackish  excurved  Fio.g.-Wingof  Gra- 
hooks  at  its  posterior  border,  two  dorsal  and  four  lateral,  stixc'^A.  oSer 
none  ventral;  also  a  number  of  very  delicate  hooked  fila-  Zeiier.) 
ments.  General  color  rather  light  brown,  darker  on  wing  covers  and  dor- 
sum of  thorax. 


—  Grapholitha  interstinctana:  a^ 
larva;  />,  pupa;  c,  moth  enlarged;  d,  natural 
size.     (After  Osborn.) 


are 
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To  aid  in  the  identification  of  the  moth  the  description  by  Mr,  Grote 
is  transcribed,  as  it  is  much  better  than  the  original  one  by  Dr.  Clemens. 

Imago:  A  tiny  blackish  silky  species  resembling  the  European  composi- 
tella,  but  with  only  two  white  lines  on  the  internal  margin  of  the  prima- 
ries. Eight  white  costal  marks  disposed  in  pairs,  crowded  toward  the 
black  apices  and  becoming  straighter  and  shorter;  the  first  pair  more 
oblique  and  divaricate.  A  silvery  subterminal  streak  (not  seen  in  certain 
lights,  according  to  Prof.  Comstock)  runs  from  opposite  the  cell  over  the 
median  nervules  tapering  to  internal  angle.  Secondaries  fuscous  with 
pale  fringes.  Beneath  iridescent,  greenish  in  certain  lights,  with  minute 
white  costal  dots  over  the  outer  half  of  the  wing.  Body  scales  beneath 
whitish. 

Figure  8  represents   the  insect  in  its  several  stages,  after  Osborn,  and 

figure  9  a  single  wing,  after  Zeller. 

Life-history  and  Habits. 

The  caterpillar  —  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long  when  full-grown, 
and  of  a  dull  greenish-white  color,  often  becoming  tinged  with  red 
posteriorly  as  it  approaches  pupation  —  eats  into  the  young  florets 
and  later  into  the  forming  seed,  causing  the  seed  to  blight 
and  shrivel  up,  as  above  described.  The  caterpillar  is  developed 
from  eggs  that  are  deposited  during  the  last  of  May  and  in 
June,  at  the  base  of  the  head.  It  may  be  found  nearly  mature  the  last 
of  June  eating  into  the  florets  of  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  gradually 
working  upward  with  its  growth,  until  the  entire  head  may  be  ruined. 
About  the  middle  of  July  maturity  is  reached,  and  the  white  cocoons  are 
spun  among  the  flowers;  some  of  the  caterpillars,  however,  descend  to 
the  ground  for  pupation.  Twenty  to  thirty  days  are  passed  in  the  pupal 
stage,  when  the  perfect  insect  emerges  as  a  little  brown  moth,  measuring 
from  three-  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch  in  spread  of  wings,  and  marked  with 
eight  short  oblique  white  lines  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  front  wings, 
and  with  two  conspicuous  longer  white  ones,  oblique  and  somewhat 
curved,  on  the  inner  margin. 

The  moth  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  performing,  immediately  after  alight- 
ing, two  or  three  revolutions,  the  head  being  the  pivot  and  the  tip  of  the 
abdomen  describing  a  circle ;  the  movement  is  spirited  and  usually 
reversed  before  coming  to  rest. 

Successive  Broods  of  the  Insect. 

A  second  brood  of  the  caterpillars  may  be  found  feeding  in  the  heads 
in  August,  and  a  third  brood  the  last  of  September  or  in  October,  which 
hibernate  as  larvte  in  the  crowns  of  the  plants  and  tighter  leaf-sheaths 
and  other  sheltered  places  close  to  the  ground.     In  the  latitude  of  Wash- 
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ngton,  D.  C,  where  the  earhest  moths  of  the  first  brood  have  been 
observed  about  the  first  of  July  according  to  Prof  Comstock,  there  may 
be  three  annual  broods  of  the  insect. 

Mr.  Gossard  observed  the  first  brood  of  adults  at  Ames,  Iowa,  about 
May  20th,  all  disappearing  by  June  20th ;  the  second  brood  of  moths 
appeared  a  little  before  July  14th  and  disappeared  by  August  20th;  the 
third  brood  was  first  noticed  some  time  before  September  8th,  and  on  the 
19th  of  that  month  the  third  brood  of  caterpillars  was  found  feeding  at 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  near  the  roots.  October  gth  some  imagoes  were 
noticed,  possibly  a  partial  fourth  brood,  though  it  is  likely  they  were  but 
belated  individuals  of  the  third  brood.  The  moth  is  frequently  taken 
some  distance  from  clover,  and  this  suggests  it  may  have  other  food- 
plants.  It  has  been  reared  from  white  clover,  Trifolium  repens,  and  fre- 
quents some  of  the  Compositae,  as  Hfilianthus. 

Exemption  of  the  "Mammoth  Clover"  from  Attack. 

That  the  mammoth  clover  is  not  attacked  by  this  insect,  is  an  interest- 
ing statement.  Its  earlier  ripening  is,  as  suggested,  the  probable 
explanation  of  its  immunity.  This  variety  also  escapes  the  attack  of  the 
clover-seed  midge,  Cecidoinyia  legutnhikola,  on  the  authority  of  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Farmers'  Review  of  Chicago,  as  it  ripens  its  seed 
between  broods  of  the  clover-seed  midge,  and  thus  escapes  that  insect 
enemy  {Insect  Life,  iv,  1892,  p.  74). 

Distribution. 

The  economic  literature  of  this  insect  is  quite  limited.  It  is  probably 
widely  spread,  but  its  injury  to  the  seed  is  so  much  like  the  clover-seed 
midge  that  its  effect  has  doubtless  been  often  ascribed  to  that  of  the 
midge — both  operating  on  the  clover-heads  in  the  month  of  June.  Thus 
far  it  has  only  been  reported  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  now  from  Indiana. 

Remedies  and  Preventives. 

The  only  way  known  for  checking  the  injuries  of  the  clover-seed  cater- 
pillar, and  for  reducing  its  numbers,  is  to  cut  the  clover  early  in  June, 
soon  after  the  first  brood  of  caterpillars  have  hatched,  thereby  preventing 
their  progress  to  maturity,  and  the  development  of  moths  for  a  second 
brood.  The  hay  should  be  shaken  but  little  and  stacked  soon  so  as  to 
destroy  by  stacking  as  many  of  the  caterpillars  in  it  as  possible. 
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The  following  preventives  have  also  been  recommended : 

Sowing  new  crops  as  remote  as  possible  from  old  and  infested  fields. 

Pasturing  infested  fields  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  feed  off  the  aftermath, 
thus  depriving  the  hibernating  larvae  of  many  good  shelters.  If  manuring 
is  practised,  apply  in  the  spring  and  of  a  kind  that  will  leave  no  refuse  in 
the  autumn  for  shelter. 

If  the  field  be  badly  infested  in  May  or  June,  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
narrow  strips  uncut  to  which  the  moths  will  be  attracted  for  oviposition 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  disappeared  the  strips  may  be  cut  and  quickly 
stacked,  thus  destroying  many  larvae.  When  the  clover  is  to  be  turned 
under,  this  should  be  done  some  time  in  October  or  November  or  in  early 
spring  when  the  larvae  are  near  the  ground.  The  furrows  should  be 
turned  completely  over  and  rolled  so  as  to  bury  the  larvae  and  kill  them. 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  the  safety  of  the  hulled  seed, —  the  seed  that 

is  sacked  is  perfectly  safe  from  further  injury  by  the  insect,  as  no  larvse, 

pups,  nor  eggs  of  the  moth  can  remain  in  it  after  it  has  passed  the 

huUer. 

Parasites. 

Prof  Comstock  succeeded  in  rearing  a  small,  light  brown  Ichneumonid 
from  one  of  the  cocoons,  which  Mr.  Cresson  identified  as  Phatierotoma 
tibialis  Hald.  It  was  originally  described  by  Haldeman  in  the  Proceed- 
iftgs  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  iv,  p.  203,  as 
Sigalphus  tibialis.  It  is  3.5  mm.  long,  of  a  light  brown  color  and  with  a 
large  yellowish  spot  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen.  The  insect  occurs  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  though  it  has  not  been  bred  there  from  Grapholitha  inter- 
stiftcta?ia. 

Another  Ichneumonid,  Glypta  leucozonata  Ashm.,  was  reared  from  this 
insect  by  Miss  Murtfeldt  at  Kirkwood,  Mo.  Microdus  laticiuctus  was 
found  to  be  the  most  abundant  parasite  at  Ames,  Iowa;  from  about  forty 
Grapholitha  caterpillars  Mr.  Gossard  reared  eleven  specimens  of  the 
parasite.  The  number  of  broods  of  the  two  insects  correspond  exactly  it 
is  said,  —  examples  of  the  parasite  usually  appearing  before  the  moths  fly 
and  lingering  until  they  have  all  disappeared.  Microdus  laticiuctus  has 
also  been  reared  from  Tmetocera  ocellana;  its  habitat  is  given  as  Can., 
Mo.,  and  lo.  Bracon  vernonice  Ashm.,  was  observed  at  Ames,  lo.,  as- 
sociated with  Grapholitha  interstinctana  in  marked  numbers  and  under 
circumstances  that  tend  to  indicate  its  being  a  parasite  of  this  insect, 
although  it  was  not  reared  from  clover-seed  caterpillars. 
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Antispila  nysssefoliella  (Clem.). 
The  Sour  Gum-tree  Case- Cutter. 

(Ord.  Lepidoptera  :    Fam.  Tineid.b.) 

Clemens:  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.   Phila.,    i860,  p.    11   (description   of 

larva  and  cocoon  with  account  of  habits);   Tineina  N.  Amer., 

1872,  pp.  19-20,  22,  102-103  (life-history). 
Chambers:  in  Canad.  Ent.,  vi,  1874,  p.  167  (cormfoliella  a  possible  var. 

oi  nysSiefoHelia);  in  id.,  ix,  1877,  p.  196;  in  id.,  xi,   1879,  p.    127 

(cases  of  several  species);  in  Psyche,  lii,  1880,  pp.  6t„  149  (habits 

and  molts  of  larva). 
Packard:  5th  Rept.  U,  S.  Entomol.   Comm.,   1890,  p.   658  (on  A^ssa 

miiltijlora  \sylvatica\  with  descriptions  after  Clemens). 
Smith:  Cat.  Ins.  N.  J.,   1890,  p.   358   (common  on  pepperidge,   Nyssa 

sylvatica;  very  destructive). 
Waters:  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  pp.  137-138  (how  the  cases  aie  cut). 
Lintker:   loth  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.  for  1894,  1895,  p.  510  (received  from 

New  York  City). 

KltdS.  oi  Nyssa  sylvatica  was  received  September  21st,  from  Dr.  H. 
G.  Dyar  of  New  York  from  which  fifteen  oval  cases  had  been  cut  by  a 
leaf-miner  which  had  mined  at  least  four- fifths  of  the  leaf — on  one-half 
of  the  leaf,  only  a  few  spots  of  the  parenchyma  remaining.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  above-named  insect.  The  larvae  of  this 
insect  were  collected  by  Dr.  Dyar  Sept.  15th,  and  the  cases  were  cut 
soon  after.  Early  in  August  of  1891  the  insect  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Waters,  infesting  all  the  leaves  of  a  sour  gum  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Clemens  found  the  larvae  mining  the  leaves  in  incredible  numbers  in 
earlier  years,  and  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  it  as  very  destructive  in  New 
Jersey. 

Description  of  the  Moth  and  Larva. 

Head  above  dark  brown.  Face,  labial  palpi  and  fore-feet  shining 
yellowish-ochreous.  Antennae  dark  brown;  basal  joint  yellowish-ochreous. 
Fore-wings  dark  brown,  with  a  greenish  reflection,  and  the  base  with  a 
bright  coppery  hue.  Near  the  base  is  a  rather  broad,  bright-golden  band, 
broadest  on  the  inner  margin,  where  it  is  nearest  the  base,  and  constricted 
at  the  fold  of  the  wing ;  a  spot  of  the  same  hue  on  the  costa  at  the  apical 
third  of  the  wing,  and  one  on  the  inner  margin,  midway  between  this  and 
the  band;  ciha  somewhat  coppery,  and  rather  grayish  at  the  inner  angle. 
Hind-wings  purple-brown;  cilia  grayish-ochreous. 

The  larva  mines  the  leaves  of  Nyssa  multiflora  \sylvatica\  in  September. 
The  head  is  dark  brown;  first  segment  dark'  brownish;  body  very  pale 
green,  with  dark  atoms  along  the  dorsum;  ventral  surface  with  a  line  of 
two  black  spots.  After  the  last  molting  the  first  segment  is  black,  and 
the  dorsal  spots  become  a  black,  vascular  line.  When  full  fed  the  larva 
weaves  an  oval  cocoon  within  the  mine,  and  cutting  the  two  skins  of  the 
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leaf  into  a  correspondent  form,  permits  it  to  fall  to  the  ground.  There  is 
thus  left  an  oval  hole  in  the  deserted  mine.  The  imagoes  appear  during 
the  following  May.     (Clemens.) 

The  Larva  and  its  Mine. 
In  larvae  bred  by  Mr.  Chambers  he  found  "  nine  blackish  spots  behind 
the  cervical  shield  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  twelve  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face." In  its  last  stage,  when  taken  from  its  cocoon,  it  was  "  depressed, 
fat,  snowy-white  with  the  mouth-parts  tinged  with  ferruginous,  but  other- 
wise immaculate.  It  had  a  single  black  ocellus  about  the  middle  of  each 
side  of  the  head."  The  larva  is  completely  apodal.  There  are  probably 
not  more  than  two  molts,  as  Mr.  Chambers  never  met  with  more  than 
two  exuviae  in  a  mine.  The  mines  are  at  first  linear  and  finally  end  in  a 
blotch  which  frequently  in  their  extension  and  enlargement,  obliterates 
more  or  less  of  the  linear  portion. 

The  Pupating  Case. 
The  preparation  for  pupation  has  been  well  described  by  Dr.  Clemens: 

"The  larva  weaves  an  oval  cocoon  within  the  mine;  and  when  the  upper 
and  lower  membranes  are  well  carpeted  within 
its  limits,  they  are  cut  in  an  oval  form,  and 
the  cocoon  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground." 
The  cutting  of  the  case  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Waters  as  follows :  "  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  the  oval  holes  made  by  the  insect. 
The  cut  was  made  by  a  swinging  of  the  head 

Fig.  10.- Pupating  cases   of  from  sidc  to  side,  depressed  and  then  elevated^ 

AnTISPILA       NYSS.EFOLIELLA, 

enlarged.  (Original.)  then  the  couvex  cdgcs  of  the  cut  wcrc  brought 

together;  then  the  insect  turned  and  in  the  same  way  cut  the  other  side. 
I  did  not  see  the  final  movements,  as  my  attention  was  called  away  for  a 
few  moments,  and  when  I  again  looked  the  pieces  were  cut  off  and  lay  on 
the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  in  which  a  cluster  of  leaves  were,  and  the 
edges  had  been  drawn  together."  Dr.  Clemens  fotmd  that  the  case  was 
open  at  both  ends  after  it  dropped  to  the  ground  and  then  the  larva  secured 
it  to  surrounding  objects  by  little  cables  of  silk  to  prevent  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  spring  from  washing  it  away,  and  at  maturity  the  pupa  is 
thrust  from  the  delicate  cocoon.  According  to  Mr.  Chambers  it  is 
easier  to  recognize  the  species  by  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  cases 
than  by  the  markings  of  the  imago.  The  oval  cases  are  about  0.2  inch 
in  length  by  o.  i  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  a  quite  uniform  size  and  shape. 
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The  severed  ends  of  the  silken  anchoring  cables  described  by  Dr.  Clemens 
may  be  seen  at  the  ends  of  the  cases  (Fig.  lo). 

Items  in  its  Life-History. 
Dr.  Clemens  mentions  finding  the  larvae  mining  leaves  in  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  in  September,  from  which  one  may  infer  that  he 
failed  to  find  them  at  other  times.  The  cases  received  from  Dr.  Dyar 
were  made  during  the  last  half  of  September.  Mr,  Chambers  found 
larvae  of  all  the  species  as  early  as  July  ist,  and  in  increasing  numbers 
from  that  time  until  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  He  succeeded  in  rearing  A. 
cornifoliella  in  the  latter  part  of  July  from  leaves  gathered  in  that  month. 
The  other  species  he  was  unable  to  rear  except  from  mines  gathered  in 
the  autumn.  It  would  thus  appear  quite  probable  that  there  are  two  gene- 
rations of  this  insect  in  a  season.  There  is  no  record  of  the  time  required 
to  complete  the  life-cycle,  except  that  of  the  autumnal  brood,  and  even 
that  is  not  complete. 

An  Allied  Species. 

This  insect  is  similar  in  habit  to  the  resplendent  shield-bearer, 
Aspidisca  splendoriferella  Clem.,  which  mines  the  leaves  of  the 
apple-tree  in  a  similar  manner  and  has  also  the  same  habit  of  cutting 
cases  from  the  leaves  in  which  the  larvK  pass  the  winter  and  pupate  and 
from  which  the  pretty  moths  emerge  the  following  May,  Unlike 
Antispila  ?iysscefoliella,  the  resplendent  shield-bearer  does  not  allow  its 
case  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  fastens  it  securely  to  a  twig  or  branch  of 
the  tree. 

Remedy. 

In  the  event  of  the  insect  multiplying  to  the  extent  of  becoming 
injurious  to  species  of  Nyssa  grown  for  ornament,  either  by  mining  the 
leaves  or  riddling  them  with  holes,  an  effective  remedy  should  be  found  in 
thoroughly  spraying  the  ground  beneath  the  attacked  trees  in  the  late 
autumn  or  early  spring  with  undiluted  kerosene  or  a  strong  kerosene 
emulsion.  This  would  reach  and  kill  the  insect  within  the  fallen  pupating 
cases  remaining  underneath  the  tree,  securely  anchored  to  the  dead  grass 
or  other  permanent  objects  instead  of  to  the  leaves  which  would  easily  be 
carried  away  by  winds. 
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Tischeria  malifoliella  (Clemens). 

The  Apple  Leaf  Miner. 
(Ord.  Lepidoptera:   Fam.  Tineid^.) 

Clemens:  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  i860,  xii,  p.  208;  Tineina 
N.  A.,  1872,  pp.  141-142  (brief  descr.  of  larva,  mine,  and 
imago). 

Chambers:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  iii,  1871,  p.  208  (food-plants);  Tin. 
U.  S.-Can.,  in  Bull.  G.-G.  Surv.,  iv,  1878,  p.  165;  in  Canad.  En- 
tomol., V,  1873,  p.  50;  in  id.,  vi,  1874,  p.  150;  in  Cin.  Quart. 
Journ.  Sci.,  ii,  1875,  p.  iii ;  in  Psyche,  iii,  1880,  p.  68. 

Frey-Boll:  in  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  xxxiv,  1873,  p.  222  (occurrence  in 
Germany). 

Packard:  in  Bull.  7  U.  S.  Ent,  Comra.,  1881,  p.  136  (mine  and  food- 
plants). 

Lintner:  ist  kept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1882,  p.  330;  Rept.  to  Regents  for  1886 
[Third  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.],  in  40th  Rept.  N.  Y.  St.  Mus.  N.  H., 
1887,  p.  137;  7th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1891,  p.  354;  in  Count. 
Gent.,  Ivii,  1892,  p.  809  (mines,  distribution,  lemedies). 

Brunn:  in  2d  Rept.  Dept.  Entomol.  Cornell  Univ.,  1883,  pp.  155-157, 
pi.  6,  figs,  i-i  d  (life-history,  etc.). 

Saunders:  Ins.  Inj.  Fruits,  1883  and  1889,  pp.  114-115  (brief  notice). 

Weed  :  in  15th  Rept.  Ins.  111.,  1889,  pp.  45-50,  figs,  i-i  d  on  p.  45  (litera- 
ture, description,  distribution,  life-history,  parasites,  remedies). 

Walsingham:  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  p.  326  (in  Texas). 

A  box  of  apple  leaves,  sent  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  show  the 
condition  of  the  foliage  of  an  orchard  in  early  autumn,  was  received  dur- 
ing the  last  of  September.  A  similar  condition  of  the  leaves  hacj  been 
observed  in  August  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Insect. 

The  leaves  had  been  extensively  mined  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  Tineid 
moth,  known  as  Tischeria  vialifoliella .  The  winged  insect  is  a  small 
creature,  as  are  most  of  the  Tineidse,  measuring  only  across  its  spread 
wings,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The  front  wings  are  of  a  brilliant 
dark  brown  color,  shaded  with  purple  and  sprinkled  with  numerous 
yellowish  dots :  the  hind  wings  are  dark  gray.  The  full-grown  cater- 
pillar measures  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Its  head  is  black  or 
dark  brown,  circular,  flat,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  the  first  segment;  its 
body  pale  green  with  a  green  dorsal  stripe  (with  the  exception  of  the  first 
segment,  which  is  brownish),  broad  anteriorily  and  tapering  slightly  toward 
the  end.  The  several  segments  are  so  deeply  cut  (more  so  than  in  the 
figure  cited)  as  to  give  almost  the  appearance  of  a  scries  of  connected 
balls. 
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The  Mines. 
The  larva  on  hatching  eats  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  leaving  a 
small  white  spot  and  slender  white  line  as  the  commencement  of  its  mine. 
This  gradually  widens  and  curves  in  a  trumpet  shape,  or  like  that  of  a 
mussel,  and  at  this  stage  is  crossed  with  a  series  of  gradually  enlarging 
white  crescents,  contrasting  with  the  brown  of  the  interspaces.  Later  in 
the  season,  as  shown  in  the  leaves  collected  on  September  2 2d,  the  mine 
becomes  enlarged  into  a  broad  paJch,  inclosing  the  crescent-marked 
trumpet-form  and  almost  obliterating  it,  yet  by  careful  examination  it  can 
always  be  found.  The  thin  and  wrinkled  epidermis  of  the  leaf  which 
covers  the  mine  becomes  of  a  dull  reddish  color,  and  at  times,  when  the 
mines  are  numerous,  almost  the  entire  upper  surface  has  assumed  this 
peculiar  brick-red  color.  The  mines  do  not  show  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf,  but  when  held  to  the  light  and  viewed  from  above  they  are  read- 
ily seen. 

Its  Life-History. 

It  is  not  known  definitely  when  the  eggs  of  the  moth  are  deposited,  but 
as  it  has  been  seen  abroad  in  May,  it  is  presumably  toward  the  latter  part 
of  that  month  or  in  early  June.  The  egg  seems  not  to  have  been  ob- 
served. The  growth  of  the  larva  is  slow,  for,  when  observed  toward  the 
last  of  September,  it  was  immature  and  still  feeding.  It  probably  feeds 
until  prevented  late  in  the  season  by  the  drying  of  the  leaf  According 
to  Clemens,  the  larva  is  remarkably  cleanly  in  its  habits,  and  instead  of 
allowing  its  "  frass  "  to  accumulate  within  its  mine,  it  ejects  the  pellets 
through  small  round  holes  in  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf.  It  hibernates 
within  the  leaf  in  its  larval  stage.  Preparatory  to  pupation,  it  densely 
lines  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  mine  with  silvery  white  silk.  "  In 
the  spring  it  transforms  to  a  pupa  at  one  end  of  the  mine,  making  no 
cocoon,  and  in  a  short  time  forces  its  way  partly  out  through  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mine  and  there  gives  forth  the  moth  "  (Brunn).  A  single 
example  of  the  pupa  has  been  seen,  and  its  description  given  by  Mr. 
C.  M.  Weed,  loc.  cit.  Mr.  Brunn  has  published  a  detailed  description  of 
the  larva. 

Its  Injuries  Seldom  Serious. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  harm  from  this  insect.  Even  when 
the  foliage  shows  so  severe  an  attack  as  in  the  leaves  received,  it  occurs 
so  late  in  the  season  —  usually  brought  to  notice  in  September  —  that  it 
can  not  interfere  materially  with  the  functions  of  the  leaves.  The  action 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf  which  is  of  principal  importance,  would 
be  scarcely  affected  by  its  presence. 
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Distribution. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  occurs  locally,  in 
various  portions  of  it.  Prof  C.  M.  Weed  represents  it  as  very  generally 
distributed  throughout  Illinois,  being  common  in  nearly  all  the  orchards 
and  nurseries  examined  by  him.  He  has  also  recorded  it  from  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  Lord  Walsingham  has  received  it  from 
Texas.  It  was  also  found  by  Prof.  Frey,  in  Germany,  in  187 1,  within 
the  leaves  of  apple  trees  imported  from  this  country. 

Food-Plants. 
This  insect  is  not  restricted  to  the  apple  for  food,  but  has  also  been 
observed  mining  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  Crafcvgus,  the  sweet- 
scented  crab,  blackberry,  raspberry,  and  dewberry   {Rubus  Canadensis). 
and  will  doubtless  be  found  on  others  of  the  Rosaceae. 

Remedy. 

If  this  species  should  ever  become  annoyingly  abundant  a  simple  and 
effective  remedy  would  be  gathering  the  fallen  leaves  from  beneath  the 
trees  that  have  shown  in  the  autumn  indication  of  the  attack  and  burn- 
ing them. 


Cecidomyia  betulse  (Winnertz). 

The  Birch-seed  Midge. 

(Ord.  Diptera:     Fam.  CECiDOMViDyE.) 

Winnertz:  in  Linnaea  Entom.,  viii.,  1853,  p.  234  (original  description), 
LoEW,  F. :  in  Verh.  Zool.  Bot.  Gesell.  in   Vienna,  1878,  pp.  15-17,  Taf. 

iv.,  fig.  4  (figures  gall ;  corrects  description). 
Wachtl:  in   Entomol.   Biolog.  Studien,  Serie  i,  1878,  pp.  9-11   (found 

on  a  Swedish  var.  of  Betula  pcndula,  viz.,  valecardia). 
Lintner:  in  Country  Gent.,  li.,  1886,  p.  287  (discovery  recorded);  the 

same  in  3d  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1886,  pp.  85-86,  141,  143;  4th 

do.,  1888,  pp.  27,  205,  206  (parasites  of). 
Trail:  in  Scottish   Naturalist,    1888,  same   in  separate,  as.  Gall-making 

Diptera  of  Scotland,  p.  31  (mention). 
Theobald:  British  Flies,  1892,  p.  63  (brief  account). 

Catkins  of  the  white  birch  infested  with  footless,  orange-red  larvae 
were  communicated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  March  25, 
1886,  and  a  little  later  the  same  insect  was  found  by  me  infesting  the 
catkins  of  birch  in  Washington  Park.  In  the  following  October  the 
larvae  were  so  abundant  in  Washington  Park  that  of  several  white  birches 
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of  which  the  catkins  were  examined,  each  and  every  one  showed  many 
of  the  seed-galls.  Of  some  of  these,  more  than  one-half  of  the  seeds 
were  infested,  and  a  number  of  galls  were  observed  to  contain  two  larvae. 
On  October  9th  they  were  apparently  mature  and  ready  for  pupation,  the 
window-like  spot  for  the  escape  of  the  insect  being  visible.  The  presence 
of  the  insect  is  easily  recognized  by  the  transformation  of  the  normal 
alate  seed  into  a  globose  ball,  displaying  on  its  side  a  round  spot  where 
the  shell  has  inwardly  been  eaten  to  a  thin  pellicle  to  admit  of  the  escape 
of  the  contained  insect.     (PI.  I,  fig.  i,  a^  b,  c.) 

The  insect  was  also  found  in  catkins  examined  in  other  parts  of 
Albany ;  quite  abundantly  on  a  small  birch  on  the  grounds  of  Grace 
Protestant  Episcopal  church;  and   at  West  Albany,  near  the  railroad 

station. 

Identification  of  the  Insect. 

From  catkins  collected  May  3d  in  Washington  Park,  a  number  of  the 
imagoes  were  obtained  the  same  day  and  on  a  few  following  days 
examples  of  which  were  submitted  to  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  who  pro- 
nounced them  identical  with  the  European  Cecidomyia  betul<x  Winnertz. 
At  this  time  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  galls  had  already  disclosed 
their  occupants.  Some  infested  catkins  which  had  been  collected  by  me 
during  the  month  of  October,  1886,  failed  to  give  any  of  the  producing 
insects,  probably  from  having  been  deprived  of  moisture  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  as  Mr.  Inchbald  had  stated  in  a  letter  to  me,  that 
they  require  moisture  for  their  development  and  need  to  be  sprinkled 
with  water  occasionally. 

Development  of  the  Larvae. 

Catkins  collected  September  11,  1896,  in  Washington  Park,  were  found 
to  be  quite  abundantly  galled.  At  this  time  the  larvae  varied  from  the 
full  grown  ones  in  white  cocoons  and  with  distinctly  windowed  galls,  to 
small  individuals  not  one-sixth  their  size;  most  of  them  were  full  grown 
though  not  with  distinct  windows.  On. the  i8th  inst.  it  was  found  that  all 
the  larvce  were  full  grown,  each  with  a  distinctly  windowed  gall;  they  had 
shrunken  a  httle  and  become  more  rotund  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  was 
finely  corrugated.  Each  was  surrounded  with  a  white  cocoon,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  pass  the  winter  in  this  condition. 

According  to  Theobald,  the  larvae  of  this  species  pass  the  winter  in  the 
seed-capsules  of  the  birch,  Betula  alba.  They  pupate  in  the  same  place, 
sometimes  two  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  capsule.  The  perfect  in- 
sect appears  the  latter  part  of  March  and  during  April. 
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European  History  of  the  Insect. 

Baron   Osten  Sacken,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  has  kindly  given  me 

the  following  account  of  its  occurrence  in  Europe : 

The  gall  you  send  also  occurs  in  Europe  on  Bettila  alba  ;  it  was  first 
discovered  by  Kaltenbach,  who  communicated  it  to  Winnertz.  The  latter 
pubhshed  a  rather  imperfect  description,  drawn  from  dry  specimens 
{Cecid.  betulcB  m.a\Q  dind  femaki  in  Linnjea  Entom.,  viii,  p.  234;  1853). 
In  1878  Dr.  Franz  Low  in  Vienna  published  an  article  on  the  same  fly 
with  jfigures  of  the  gall;  he  corrected  some  of  VVinnertz's  statements,  show- 
ing for  instance  that  the  male  antennte  count  14,  the  female  antennae  15 
joints  (Verh.  Zool,  Bot.  Ges.  in  Vienna  1878,  pp.  15-17,  Taf  IV,  fig.  4). 
In  the  same  year,  1878,  but  independently  from  Low,  Mr.  Wachtl  in 
Vienna  described  and  figured  the  same  gall  in  his  Entomol.  Biolog. 
Studien,  Serie  I,  pp.  9-1 1.  He  found  it  not  only  on  Betiila  alba,  but  also 
on  a  Swedish  variety  oi  B.  pendiila,  called  B.  valecardia  Linn.  He  also 
bred  a  parasite,  Torymus  pallidicornis  Boh.,  and  found  the  pupa  of  the 
fly,  Leiicopis  griseola  among  the  galls. 

Description  of  the  Insect. 

The  following  description  of  the  larva  has  been  prepared  from  specimens 
taken  from  the  galls  September  11,  1896, 

Larva  (full  grown). — Length  0.06  in. ;  width  about  0.02  in.;  form  oval; 
color  a  light  orange;  segments  distinct — 14,  as  in  other  Cecidomyid  larvae. 
The  skin  is  smooth  and  is  sparsely  invested  with  glandular,  seta-like  pro- 
cesses which  are  longer  anteriorly — they  appear  more  like  direct  con- 
tinuations of  the  dermis  than  ordinary  setae.  The  structure  of  the  head 
could  not  be  determined  satisfactorily  from  the  material  at  hand. 

Later  the  larva  becomes  somewhat  thicker  and  more  rotund  :  color  a 
deep  orange;  surface  of  the  skin  finely  corrugated  and  without  the  seta- 
like processes  described  above.  It  was  inclosed  in  a  fine  white  cocoon 
which  is  probably  excreted  as  it  appears  to  have  no  filamentous  structure 
even  under  a  powerful  microscope — possibly  the  cocoon  is  excreted  by 
the  seta-like  processes. 

''  The  perfect  insect  is  a  dusky  yellow,  with  the  top  of  the  thorax  black; 
the  abdomen  also  occasionally  dark.  Legs  pale  yellow.  Antennae  dark 
brown,  12  to  13  jointed  in  male,  apical  joint  with  a  very  short  petiole; 
in  the  female  12  sessile  joints.  Wings  limpid;  transverse  veinlet  placed 
a  short  distance  before  the  middle  of  the  first  longitudinal  vein  [?  sub- 
costa] ;  second  longitudinal  [radius]  nearly  straight,  joining  the  costa  near 
the  tip  of  the  wing;  the  second  branch  of  the  third  longitudinal  [cubitus] 
bending  round  to  the  hind  border.  Halteres  grayish-white.  Third  seg- 
ment of  oviduct  white ;  no  valves."  (Theobald.) 
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In  the  male  the  petiole  of  the  terminal  segment  of  the  antenna  is  very- 
short  or  wanting  (PI.  I,  fig.  3).  In  the  female  the  apical  segment  is 
much  longer  and  apparently  double,  as  a  slight  constriction  divides  it; 
arrangement  of  setae  and  i)rocesses  somewhat  verticillate  (PL  I,  fig.  4). 
The  male  antenna  is  composed  of  14  segments,  and  an  equal  number 
obtains  in  the  female  if  the  terminal,  semi-double  segment  be  counted 
as  one.  The  discrepancy  in  earlier  writers  is  due  to  difficulty  in  see- 
ing all  the  segments  and  possibly  to  variation  in  the  number  in  some 
individuals. 

In  the  specimens  before  me  the  transverse  veinlet  is  absent,  unless  it 
is  represented  by  a  chitinous  process  near  the  basal  sixth  of  the  first 
longitudinal.  The  third  longitudinal  vein  (cubitus)  is  not  forked,  but  is 
as  represented;  its  tip  curving  to  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing  (PL  I, 
fig.  2).  The  empodium  is  large;  lateral  aspect  suboval;  ventral  aspect 
triangular;  claws  strongly  curved  (PL  I,  figs.  5,  6).  The  terminal  seg- 
ment of  the  male  is  subquadrate,  relatively  small,  and  is  carried  with  its 
tip  turned  upward ;  the  large  subtriangular  clasps  bear  a  number  of  long 
setae  and  numerous  very  fine  ones  (PL  I,  fig.  7). 

Its  Chalcid  Parasites, 

From  galls  received  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Peter  Inchbald  of 
Fulworth  Grange,  Harrogate,  England,  three  species  of  Chalcid  parasites 
were  obtained,  which  were  determined  by  Mr.  Howard,  as  To?ymus  sp., 
female,  Tetrastichus  sp.,  and  Entedon  sp. —  one  female  and  five  males. 

Some  galls,  gathered  in  Albany  on  March  21st,  which  had  begun  to 
disclose  their  imagoes  on  May  5th,  also  gave  out  quite  a  number  of 
Chalcid  parasites,  the  first  of  which  made  their  appearance  on  April  28th. 
Others  emerged  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  continued  to  appear  until 
the  25th  of  June,  the  last  date  recorded.  These  were  also  submitted  to 
Mr.  Howard,  who  found  them  different  from  those  bred  from  the  exam- 
ples received  from  Europe,  and  for  which  a  new  genus  would  probably 
have  to  be  founded.  In  some  characters  they  come  close  to  Merisus,  of 
which  Dr.  Riley  bred  and  described  two  species  from  Cecidomyia 
destructor,  but  they  are  separated  from  this  genus  by  the  metanotal  and 
claval  characters. 


Diplosis  cucumeris  n.  sp. 

TJie  Melon-vine  Midge. 

(Ord.  DiPTERA  :  Fam.  CECiDOMYiDiE.) 

Lintner:  in  Country  Gent.,  liii,  1888,  p.  725  (attack  recorded,  name 
proposed);  5th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1889,  p.  306  (reference);  8th 
Rept.  do.,  1893,  p.  212  (as  in  C.  G. ;  referred  to  Cecidomyia  in 
each  case). 

"  Shoots  "  of  muskmelon  were  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Barker,  of 

Lowell,  Mass.,  in  August  of  1888,  and  again  in  September  of  the  follow- 

12 
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ing  year.  They  showed  a  quite  interesting  form  of  attack,  in  which  the 
smaller  leaves  had  been  transformed  into  small,  irregular,  subovate 
downy  galls.  These  gave  out  their  insects,  which  were  found  to  be  a 
species  oi  Diplosis  new  to  science  and  its  description  is  herewith  given. 

Description. 

DiPLOSis  cucuMERis  n.  sp.  Plate  II. —  Eyes  black,  coarsely  granulate, 
deeply  emarginate  anteriorly,  and  composing  most  of  the  head.  Vertex 
with  a  small  tubercle  bearing  a  large  curved  seta;  similar  setae  appear  to 
arise  near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  eyes  and  curve  anteriorly  (fig.  i). 
Front  dull  yellowish.  Male  antennae  over  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
each  composed  of  fourteen  segments;  basal  two  short;  the  others  much 
elongated,  and  with  a  basal  and  a  medial  enlargement;  basal  enlarge- 
ment subspherical  and  separated  from  the  medial  by  a  cylindrical  shaft 
of  about  twice  its  length  and  half  its  diameter;  distal  portion  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  same  size  and  a  little  longer  (fig.  4).  The  medial  enlarge- 
ment is  usually  somewhat  irregular,  over  twice  the  length  of  the  basal, 
and  tapering  proximally;  each  end  constricted  roundly  to  the  naked 
shaft.  Bulbs  or  enlargements  clothed  with  numerous  short  hairs  and 
bearing  at  the  place  of  greatest  enlargement  whorls  of  long  set«  ;  the  two 
longest  of  which  on  the  dorsal  side  are  two  to  three  times  the  length  of 
an  entire  segment  (shown  in  part  at  fig.  4,  <?,  b),  the  others  are  about 
half  the  length  of  a  segment;  on  the  larger  bulb  there  is  a  submediai 
whorl  of  shorter  sette.  There  are  also  three  whorls  of  arched  filaments, 
'■'■filets  arques^''  which  arise  from  pits  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  setje. 
From  each  pit  arises  single  stems  which  quickly  branch;  these  bend  and 
recurve  to  the  adjoining  pits  in  the  whorl  where  they  unite  with  the  stems 
arising  therefrom,  and  thus  each  whorl  is  a  continuous  structure  extend- 
ing around  the  segment.  The  components  of  the  whorl  of  the  basal  bulb 
vary  considerably  in  length,  most  of  them  being  but  little  longer  than 
the  bulb  itself  (fig.  4,  e),  though  a  dorsal  one  is  prolonged  to  a  length 
one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  segment  (shown  in  part  at  fig.  4,  c). 
On  the  larger  bulb  there  is  a  basal  whorl  of  arched  filaments  about  two- 
thirds  the  length  of  the  bulb  (fig.  4,  /),  and  at  its  apex  another  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  segment  (fig.  4,^),  excepting  the  dorsal  arch 
which  is  prolonged  to  a  length  of  twice  that  of  the  entire  segment  (shown 
in  part  at  fig.  4,  d)* 

In  the  female,  besides  the  two  small  basal  segments,  there  are  twelve 
vase-shaped  segments  (fig.  3) ;  pedicel  distal,  naked,  and  enlarged  at 
both  extremities ;  body  of  the  segment  gently  rounded  out  and  bearing 
setae  which  in  length  are  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  segment  and  numerous 
very  small  ones  between  ;  the  large  setae  show  a  tendency  to  form  ill- 

*These  arched  filaments, /7/f/j  argues,  were  described  by  Kieffer(5K//.  7  des  Stances  Eni.  Soc. 
Fr.y  189s,  p.  cxcii-cxciii).  The  same  year  Reuter  {Acta  Societatis  pro  Fauna  et  Flora  Fennica. 
xi,  No.  8,  1855,  pp.  11-12)  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  description  and  thinks  these  processes  to 
be  membranous  lobes  with  thickened  borders.  The  following  year  Janet  (Bull.  7  des  Seances  Ent. 
Soc.  Fr.,  1896,  pp.  183-185)  supports  Kieffer  in  his  description  of  these  processes,  and  advances  a 
theory  to  account  for  their  development  If  a  membrane  is  present,  it  is  extremely  attenuated. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  to  all  appearances  these  processes  arise  in  the  same  manner  as  setje, 
except  for  the  anastomosis. 

In  a  preparation  of  the  male  antennae  of  Diplosis  pyrivora  Riley,  a  number  of  the  arched  fila- 
ments became  loosened  and  escaped  from  their  attachments  but  the  anastomosis,  where  each  arch 
is  joined  to  the  base  of  the  next,  remained  unbroken  and  distinct.  In  this  preparation  the  com- 
ponents of  the  arches  may  be  seen  diverging  at  various  angles — another  evidence  in  favor  of 
there  being  no  connecting  membrane. 
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defined  whorls  at  the  extremities  of  the  enlarged  portion  of  each  segment, 
but  there  are  a  number  scattered  over  the  entire  enlarged  part ;  antennse 
■equal  in  length  to  the  abdomen.  In  dried  specimens  many  of  the  anten- 
nal  segments  in  both  sexes  are  considerably  distorted,  and  the  same  may 
possibly  be  true  of  living  individuals ;  third  segment  about  one-half 
longer  than  fourth.  Mouth-parts  yellowish ;  labial  palpi  long,  comr 
pressed,  four-segmented,  the  third  and  fourth  segnr.ents  two  to  three 
times  the  length  of  the  second,  all  bearing  scattering,  stout  setae ;  labium 
densely  setose. 

Thorax  light  bro-.vn  with  a  few  scattering  microscopic  hairs  on  the 
dorsum;  scutellum  prominent,  domed,  yellowish,  and  with  several  long 
bristles  laterally.  Wings  large,  hairy;  second  longitudinal  vein  (radius) 
joining  costa  beyond  the  apex.  Halter  long,  slender,  clothed  with  hairs, 
and  dilated  apically.  Coxae  large,  hind  pair  extending  to  the  third 
abdominal  segment;  trochanter  subcuboidal;  femur  slender,  gibbous 
apically  and  extending  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen;  tibia  of  nearly 
equal  length  and  dilating  gradually  distally;  first  tarsal  segment  very 
short,  second  about  equal  to  tibia,  third  one-half  second,  fourth  a  little 
shorter,  and  terminal  very  short  and  with  two  claws  (fig.  5).  First  and 
second  pairs  of  legs  longer  than  third,  all  clothed  uniformly  with  coarse, 
slightly  curved  hairs  similar  to  those  of  the  wings  and  abdomen. 

Abdomen  grayish,  thickly  clothed  with  hairs,  and  with  long  setae  arising 
from  hind  margin  of  segments,  especially  laterally.  In  the  female  the 
fourth  and  fifth  segments  are  slightly  stouter,  the  posterior  tapering  to 
the  short  ovipositor  (fig.  i).  The  male  bears  the  terminal  segments 
partly  curved  over  the  back.  Two  lateral  pieces  support  the  large, 
curved  ciaspers,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  segment  and  obtusely 
rounded  at  the  apex.  They  are  borne  in  a  crossed  position  with  their 
tips  toward  the  base  of  the  segment  (fig.  7).  Protruding  below,  the  tip 
of  penis  may  be  seen  —  represented  in  outline  at  fig.  6.  Ovipositor  of 
female  apparently  short,  ellipsoidal,  and  but  slightly  extruded. 

Length  of  body  0.075  irich,  of  wing  o.i  inch.  Described  from  four 
males  and  eleven  females. 

In  the  first  sending  of  Mr.  Barker  on  August  27,  1888,  the  Cecido- 
rayids  had  probably  been  given  out  about  the  ist  of  September,  for  upon 
opening  the  box  on  September  12th,  all  except  one  example  were  found 
dead. 

The  second  sending  on  August  13,  1SS9,  when  opened  on  September  7th, 
contained  nine  dead  Diplosis  with  their  pupa-cases.  In  1892  additional 
material  was  received  from  Mr.  Barker,  who  had  changed  his  residence  to 
another  portion  of  the  city  in  the  meantime.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  insect  has  become  one  of  those  which  regularly  attack  the  melon 
and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  a  single  locality. 

In  the  box  in  which  the  above  were  bred,  several  Chalcids  were  found 
in  two  species.  They  were  sent  to  Washington  for  examination  and 
Mr.  Howard  returned  answer  that  they  were  Lysiphlebus  cucurbitaphidis 
Ashmead,  and  Isocratus  vulgaris  Walker  —  in  all  probability  parasitic  on 
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the  common  cucumber  plant-louse.  The  melon  leaves  and  tips  when 
received  were  badly  infested  with  this  aphis,  Aphis  aicumeris  Forbes,  and 
had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  of  their  injury  and 
obtaining  a  remedy  for  it. 


Diplosis  setigera  n.  sp. 

The  Hairy  Melon-vine  Midge. 

(Ord.  Diptera:     Fam.  Cecidomyid^.) 

The  preceding  insect  was  reared  from  melon-tips  for  several  years  and 
it  was  only  after  close  study  that  a  second  species  was  discovered  operat- 
ing in  a  similar  manner.  The  general  appearance  of  the  two  insects  is 
so  close  that  they  might  easily  be  confused,  and  only  during  the  year  of 
1 89 1  were  specimens  of  this  species  secured;  the  rearings  of  former 
years  were  all  D.  aicumeris.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that  two  distinct 
species  of  this  genus  are  injurious  to  melon-tips,  and  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  description  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  closely  aUied 
as  one  might  possibly  expect  from  their  attacking  the  same  plant  and 
upon  the  same  grounds  at  Lowell,  Mass, 

Description. 

Diplosis  setigera  n.  sp.  Plate  III. — Eyes  black,  coarsely  granulated 
deeply  emarginate  anteriorly,  broadly  united  dorsally  in  the  male,  less  so 
in  the  female,  and  composing  most  of  the  head.  Numerous  large  setae 
arise  on  the  dorsum  of  the  head  and  curve  anteriorly,  Male  antenna  one- 
fifth  longer  than  body,  composed  of  fourteen  segments,  basal  two  short, 
the  others  much  elongated;  basal  and  medial  bulbs  subspherical,  nearly 
equal;  subbasal  and  distal  shafts  equal  (fig.  i);  on  each  bulb  there  is  a 
whorl  of  setae  {s)  of  nearly  uniform  length  which  extend  about  to  the 
next  bulb;  there  is  also  on  each  bulb  a  whorl  of  arched  filaments,  ^'filets 
argues^^  {a),  of  a  length  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  setae  and  arising  just 
distal  of  them.  P'emale  antennae  a  little  shorter  than  body,  composed  of 
fourteen  segments;  the  two  basal  short;  third  about  one-half  and  fourth 
a  little  longer  than  the  normal  segments;  the  others  are  nearly  cylind- 
rical, a  little  over  twice  as  long  as  broad  and  pedicellate  distally  (fig. 
2);  each  segment  with  a  well-defined  whorl  of  large  setae  at  its  base, 
a  less  complete  whorl  at  the  apex  of  the  enlargement,  the  latter  invested 
with  numerous  small  setae;  the  small  ones  are  absent  along  certain  lines 
on  the  enlargement  and  the  naked  places  are  occupied  by  what  appear  to 
be  transparent  tubercles,  but  which  are  probably  special  sense  organs;  there 
is  a  transverse  row  at  the  basal  third  and  oblique  rows  pass  over  the  distal 
angles  of  the  enlargement;  the  basal  and  apical  rows  are  connected  by 
longitudinal  rows ;  there  are  also  a  few  scattering  tubercles  near  the  lat- 
ter; the  more  usual  arrangement  of  these  interesting  structures  is  shown 
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in  fig.  2,  and  aty,y,  two  of  the  more  prominent  tubercles  are  shown  in 
outUne.  Labial  palpi  4-segmented;  basal  short;  second  and  third 
nearly  equal,  about  twice  the  length  of  the  first ;  the  fourth  as  long  as  the 
intermediate  two.  Labium  yellowish,  bearing  a  few  stout  setae,  and 
rounded  anteriorly. 

Thorax:  dorsum  black,  villous;  pleura  brownish;  scutellum  domed. 
Pedicel  of  halter  slender;  distal  portion  subelliptical  in  outline,  villous, 
yellowish.  Wings  large,  densely  villous  and  with  a  yellowish  cast ;  sec- 
ond longitudinal  vein  (radius)  joining  costa  beyond  the  apex  of  the  wing; 
margin  of  the  wing  densely  ciliate  and  slightly  sinuate  at  the  tip  of  the 
first  branch  of  the  third  longitudinal  vein.  Coxse  large,  rhomboidal; 
hind  pair  extending  to  the  third  abdominal  segment ;  trochanter  subglo- 
bose;  femora  stout,  slightly  gibbous  distally,  hind  pair  extending  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male ;  tibiae  rather  stout,  one-fifth  shorter 
than  femora  gibbous  apically  ;  tarsi  slender,  first  segment  very  short;  sec- 
ond nearly  equal  to  tibia;  third,  one-half  second;  fourth,  two-thirds  of 
second;  and  last  one-half  of  fourth,  and  bearing  a  pair  of  stout,  recurved 
claws  and  a  well-developed  empodium  (fig.  4). 

Abdomen  of  male  brownish-black,  with  numerous  long  setae;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  segments  are  the  largest,  from  which  it  tapers  slightly  to  the 
■eighth  ;  the  following  segment  bears  the  appendages  ;  the  side  pieces  are 
large  and  rounded  laterally  and  posteriorly,  from  their  latero-posterior 
portions  the  claspers  arise  from  a  broad  base  and  taper  rapidly  to  a 
rounded  apex. 

Abdomen  of  female  villous,  tapering  posteriorly;  seven  distinct 
segments  visible  besides  those  modified  to  form  the  extensile  ovipositor, 
which  consists  of  a  long,  stouter,  basal  segment  and  a  much  more  slender 
terminal  segment  (fig.  3),  which  latter  bears  at  its  tip  a  pair  of  minute 
processes  (fig.  3,  c). 

Length  of  body,  exclusive  of  appendages,  0.08  in.;  of  wing,  o.ii  in. 

Compared  with  the  Pear  Midge. 

This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  pear  midge,  Diplosis  pyrivora 
Riley.  It  is  apparently  a  more  hairy  form,  though  the  badly  rubbed  con- 
dition of  the  specimens  of  the  pear  midge  examined  would  not  permit  of 
the  formation  of  a  very  accurate  opinion  in  regard  to  this  point.  The 
structure  of  the  male  antenna  in  both  species  is  quite  similar;  in  D. 
pyrivora  the  arched  filaments  differ  only  in  being  much  denser  and  darker 
in  color  than  in  D.  setigera — the  general  arrangement  of  filaments  and 
setae  is  apparently  the  same.  The  orderly  arrangement  of  the  trans- 
parent tubercles  on  the  female  antennae,  described  above,  is  not  so 
apparent  in  D.  pyrivora,  though  the  tubercles  are  larger  than  in  D. 
setigera.  The  facets  of  the  eyes  in  the  male  are  smaller  and  more  dis- 
tant than  in  D.  pyrivora,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  in  the  female. 
The  apical  portion  of  the  halter  is  suborbicular  in  outline  in  D.  pyrivora 
while  in  D.  setigera  it  is  subelliptical.     Wings  apparently  much  more 
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hairy  than  in  the  pear  midge.  The  ovipositor  in  the  female  of  D.  pyri- 
vara  is  much  longer  and  more  slender,  and  terminates  in  lanceolate, 
acuminate  genital  valves. 


Anthomyia  sp.  ? 

The   Raspberry-cane  Maggot. 

(Ord.  Diptera:    Fam.  ANTHOMviiDiE.) 

About  the  middle  of  May,  wilted  and  blackened  tips  of  raspberries 
were  received  from  D.  F.  Harris,  of  Adams,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
which  at  the  first  sight  were  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
the  raspberry-cane  girdler,  Oberea  bi)tiaciilata,  but  on  examination  the 
peculiar  girdling  punctures  were  not  to  be  found.  On  request,  a  large 
number  of  tips  were  sent,  that  the  insect,  which  proved  to  be  unknown, 
might  be  reared  and  identified.  The  infested  tips  first  soften,  then  bend 
over,  blacken,  dry,  and  break  off"  at  an  average  distance  of  about  six 
inches  from  the  end.  In  fresh  tips  received,  the  discoloration  at  first  was 
about  an  inch  in  extent,  but  gradually  advanced  for  two  or  three  inches 
down  the  unshriveled  portion  of  the  cane.  The  larva  causing  the  injury 
was  usually  found  in  a  short  burrow  in  the  pulpy  matter  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  discoloration.  It  is  shining-white,  pointed  at  the  head  and  obtuse 
at  the  other  extremity,  and  showing  in  transparency  a  v-shaped  internal 
organ  of  which  the  apex  is  toward  the  head.  The  attempt  to  rear  the 
larva  was  not  successful,  as  the  tips  under  different  methods  of  treatment 
were  so  quickly  attacked  by  mold  that  the  larvae  soon  died. 

Observed  in  Canada. 

It    was   evidently    dipterous,  and    is  probably  the    "  raspberry-cane 

maggot,  Anthomyia  ?  ^^  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  mentioned  in  Bulletin  ii  of  the 

Central  Experimental  Farm  of  Canada,  May,  i8gi.     The  insect  was  not 

identified  by  Mr.  Fletcher.     He  has  simply  published  of  it :     "  This  is 

the  maggot  of  a  small  black  fly  which  lays  a  single  egg  in  the  axil  of  one 

of  the  upper  leaves.     The  young  maggot  bores  down  the  stem  until  full 

grown,  and  then  changes  to  a  brown  puparium  inside  the  stem."     On 

request  made  to  Mr.  Fletcher  for  any  additional  knowledge  that  he  may 

have  subsequently  secured  of  it,  he  has  kindly  replied  : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  another  opportunity  to 
study  the  Anthomyian  in  raspberry  canes.  I  have  never  found  it  except 
in  one  garden  here  [Ottawa],  where  it  occurs  intermittently,  and  has  not 
been  abundant  since  I  first  observed  it,  until  last  year,  and  then  unfor- 
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tunately  I  did  not  hear  of  it  until  too  late  to  obtain  specimens.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  allowed  all  my  first  collections  to  be  destroyed 
by  Deniiestes,  and  have  nothing  but  one  wing  left.  I  remember  reading 
somewhere  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Davis,  of  Michigan,  had  detected  it  in  some 
numbers." 

Observed  in  Michigan, 

Mr.  Davis  has  referred  me,  as  containing  all  that  he  knew  of  the  insect, 
to  a  brief  notice  entitled  :  "  A  Dipteron  Raspberry  Girdler,"  published  in 
Insect  Life,  vii,  1894,  pp.  199-200.  His  attention  had  first  been  called  to 
it  by  a  fruit-grower  in  Lansing,  Mich.  On  visiting  the  locality  it  was 
found  that  about  half  of  the  young  shoots  had  been  killed  by  the  maggot 
early  in  May.  The  infested  tops  had  been  destroyed  as  soon  as  seen 
and  only  a  few  specimens  could  be  secured.  The  larvae  were  then 
*'  about  five  mm.  long,  white,  with  black  jaws,  truncated  posteriorly  and 
sloping  gradually  to  the  pointed  head.  In  general  appearance  they 
resemble  very  closely  the  larvae  of  Anthomyiidae.  They  work  only  in  the 
young  shoots  of  the  black  varieties.  Entrance  is  made  near  the  top  of 
the  shoot  in  a  leaf  axil,  and  from  this  entrance  the  larva  works  its  way 
in  an  irregular  course  down  through  the  pith  until  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  when  it  girdles  the  cane  ['  by  making  a  complete  circle  near 
the  outside  of  the  shoot  so  close  to  the  bark  that  it  can  be  distinguished 
by  close  inspection  without  breaking  the  stems ']." 

Only  the  one  berry  patch  at  Lansing  was  found  to  be  infested.  Two 
weeks  later  Mr.  Davis  heard  of  the  work  of  the  insect  in  the  same 
manner,  at  Costello,  Pa.,  where  the  injury  to  the  canes  was  stated  to  be 
considerable. 

By  transferring  the  larvse  every  few  days  to  fresh  shoots  Mr.  Davis  suc- 
ceeded in  feeding  them  until  the  last  one  had  attained  a  length  of  11  mm. 
when  it  died. 

How  the  Attack  may  be  Indentified. 

The  attack  of  this  insect  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  raspberry-cane  girdler,  notwithstanding  the  bending  over  of  the 
tips  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  absence  of  the  two  rings  of  punctures 
about  an  inch  apart,  between  which  the  egg  of  the  beetle,  Oberea  bimac- 
ulaia,  is  placed — the  position  indicated  by  a  dark  colored  spot  marking 
the  puncture.  For  account  of  this  insect,  see  Saunders'  Insects  I/iJiir- 
ioHS  to  Fruits,  and  Fifth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  New  York,  1889. 
Moreover,  the  two  attacks  may  also  be  separated  by  that  of  the  fly 
occurring  during  the  middle  of  May  when  the  canes  are  but  a  few  inches 
in  height,  and  that  of  the  beetle,  toward  the  latter  part  of  June. 
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Its  Probable  Occurrence  in  Pennsylvania. 

With  this  difference  in  time  in  mind,  the  error  has  just  been  detected  of 
my  referring  to  the  Oberea  a  raspberry  cane  attack  in  Great  Bend,  Pa., 
given  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  IVEay  23,  1878  (page  328)  as  follows: 

"  To-day  [May  i4thl  as  I  entered  my  patch  of  choice  raspberry  bushes, 
I  found  that  the  tops  of  nearly  half  of  the  young  canes,  which  are  from  a 
few  inches  to  nearly  two  feet  above  the  ground,  were  wilted  and  lopped 
down.  On  a  closer  inspection  I  found  that  a  very  small  white  worm 
had  entered  the  cane  from  three  to  eight  inches  from  the  top  and  eaten 
clear  around  close  inside  the  bark.  I  fear  that  my  crop  for  next  season 
will  be  ruined.  " 

There  can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  above  was  the  work  of  the 
Anthomyia  fly  larva,  and  not  that  of  the  beetle.  This  would  give  us  at 
present  the  following  known  localities  for  the  insect,  although  in  all 
probability  it  is  pretty  widespread,  but  has  often  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  Oberea:  Ottawa,  Canada;  Lansing,  Mich.;  Adams,  Jefferson 
county,  N.  Y.;  Costello,  Potter  county,  Pa.;  and  Great  Bend,  Susque- 
hanna county,  Pa. 

Remedy. 

The  wilting  of  the  tips  of  the  canes  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  presence 
of  the  insects  may  be  at  once  recognized.  By  cutting  off  the  tips  con- 
taining the  young  larvae  and  destroying  them,  the  attack  can  be  arrested, 
and  if  a  local  one,  immunity  from  its  repetition  secured  unless  through 
a  new  introduction.  

Anthrenus  scrophulariae  (Linn.) 

The   Carpet  Beetle. 

(Ord.  Coleoptera:   Fam.  Dermestid.e.) 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Pratt,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  communicates  the  fact  of  her 
finding  hundreds  of  the  beetles  collected  on  the  spikes  of  the  blossoms 
i       of  the  garden  rhubarb  [Rheum   rhapontieum),  where 
she  watched  them  for  two  or  three  days.     In  the  sun- 
shine, they  readily  took  wing,  and  at  nightfall  their 
\     number  was  much    smaller  and  they  seemed  quite 
^*   stupid.       From    their    returning   the   following   day 
with    the   sunshine,    in    full    force,    it    was    thought 
that  they  may  have  sought  a  warmer  place  for  the 
night,  or  had  fallen    to    the  ground,  as  many  had 
Fig  II.  — The  Carpet  bee- been  seen   to    do,  and  remained   there    during    the 

tie,      Anthrknus    scro-  '      "i      c 

PHitLA«i.E.  (After Riley.)  P^^'°*^  °'    ^^'^^- 
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Mrs.  Pratt  suggested  that  their  fondness  for  these  flowers  might  be 
utilized  for  collecting  and  gathering  them  for  subsequent  killing  by  crush- 
ing or  scalding;  and  that  if  the  plants  were  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
allowed  to  blossom,  the  beetles  would  be  drawn  from  our  houses  to  feed 
upon  them. 

That  they  would  serve  as  attractive  food-plants  for  drawing  the  beetles 
is  very  probable,  and  similar  suggestions  for  the  growing  of  peonies, 
spiraeas  and  other  blossoms  known  to  be  frequented  by  them,  have  pre- 
viously been  made,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  would  aid  in  lessening  the 
ravages  of  their  larvae  within  doors.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  first 
business  of  the  mature  beetle,  after  mating,  is  the  deposit  of  eggs  in 
places  where  its  young  may  find  their  proper  food,  beneath  carpets  and 
other  woolens,  and  then  to  make  their  exit  through  the  windows  to  seek 
the  moderate  amount  of  food  that  the  mature  insect  requires  during  its 
brief  existence.  No  eggs  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries  of  such  as  have 
been  examined  which  had  been  taken  while  feeding  on  flowers,  apparently 
indicating  that  kilhng  them  at  this  time  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
It  is  recalled,  however,  that  the  beetles  are  frequently  found  in  copulation 
on  flowers  in  our  parks,  and  from  this  it  would  seem  possible  that  the 
eggs  were  still  to  be  deposited  in  houses  to  be  entered  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  possibility,  it  would  be  well  if  the  females  taken  in  copula,  on 
flowers  late  in  June,  could  be  examined  for  eggs  that  they  might  contain  at 
this  time.  Possibly  the  eggs  of  Anthrenus  are  not  developed  till  late  in 
life,  and  that  an  amount  of  food  is  needed  for  their  development,  as 
Prof.  Smith  has  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  rose-bug,  Macrodactylus 
subspinosus,  where  the  female  feeds  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  before 
the  commencement  of  her  oviposition.  (See  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 
the  New   Jersey   Agricultural    Experiment    Station   for  the  year  1891, 

page  3S5-) 

Prof.  H.  M.  Seeley,  of  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  has  also  sent  me 
Atithrenus  scrophularm  taken  from  the  blossoms  of  the  garden  rhubarb, 
under  date  of  June  i,  1887. 

As  everything  in  relation  to  the  destructive  habits  of  this  household 
pest  is  of  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  statements  have  been 
received  of  this  beetle  having  eaten  holes  into  lace  window  curtains. 
These  have  seldom  been  credited,  but  in  one  instance  it  was  not  doubted, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  hole  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  body  of  a  cut-worm  moth,  Agrotis  sp.,  which  lay  within  its  folds. 
The  Anthreni  are  very  fond  of  other  dead  insects,  and  our  collections  are 
not  infrequently  visited  by  A.  scrophtdarice. 
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The  following  translation  from  Olivier —  an  entomologist  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  may  be  of  interest  as  containing  some  information  respect- 
ing the  peculiar 

Habits  and  Transformations  of   Anthrenus  Larvae  : 

The  Anthrenus  larvae  [of  some  species]  pass  nearly  a  year  in  this 
state,  eating  and  destroying  insensibly  the  ligaments  that  hold  together 
the  bones  of  animals,  skins,  hairs,  feathers  —  in  one  word,  all  animal  ma- 
terials which  are  not  in  fermentation,  and  which  are  somewhat  dried. 
They  occur  indifferently  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  time  in  which 
they  are  the  most  abundant,  and  in  which  they  commit  the  greatest  rav- 
ages, is  toward  the  end  of  summer,  when  they  have  nearly  acquired  their 
full  growth.  They  pass  the  winter  either  in  the  state  of  larva  or  of  pupa, 
and  the  perfect  insect  does  not  ordinarily  appear  until  in  the  spring;  still, 
they  are  seen  in  all  seasons,  yet  in  fewer  numbers.  The  larva,  in  growing, 
changes  its  skin  several  times,  but  that  which  is  very  singular,  is  that  it 
does  not  leave  the  larval  skin  when  it  passes  into  the  pupal  state ;  the 
skin  only  parts  along  the  length  of  the  back,  the  borders  of  the  fisstire  re- 
cede one  from  the  other,  and  leave  an  opening  which  will  facilitate  the 
emerging  of  the  perfect  insect.  It  should  be  farther  observed  that  the 
larval  skin  is  not  adherent  to  that  of  the  pupa,  but  is  entirely  disengaged 
therefrom  ;  and  when  it  undergoes  its  final  metamorphosis,  and  the  per- 
fect insect  sho\vs  itself,  the  pupal  skin  opens  along  the  back,  at  the  place 
where  the  larval  skin  is  already  open  ;  the  insect  escapes  by  this  open- 
ing, leaving,  one  within  the  other,  the  two  skins  that  it  has  abandoned  — 
that  of  the  pupa  and  that  of  the  larva.  (Olivier:  E?icyc.  Method. —  Hist. 
Nat.  Ins. J  1789,  iv,  pp.  148,  149.) 


Pyrophorus  noctilucus  (Linn.). 
The   Ciiciiyo. 

(Ord.  Coleoptera:     Fam.  Elaterid/e.) 

Linnaeus:  "  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  [1764],  81;"  Syst.  Ent.,  Edit,  xii,  i,  pars 
ii,  1767,  p.  651,  no.  4  (as  Elater  noctilucus). 

Fabricius  :  Ent.  Syst.  em.,  i,  pars  ii,  1792,  p.  218,  no.  10  (as  Elater  nocti- 
lucus ;  habitat). 

Westwood:  Introduct.  Class.  Ins.,  i,  1839,  PP*  239,  241-242  (general  de- 
scription, habits,  synonymy). 

Kirby-Spence:  Introduct.  Entomol,  6th  Ed.,  1846,  pp.  540-542  (as 
Elaternoctilucus,  its  light,  habits). 

Perkins:  in  Amer.  Nat.,  ii,  1868,  pp.  422-432,  i  fig.  (general  account  of 
appearance  and  habits). 

Packard:   Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  p.  462,  fig.  425  (brief  notice). 

Figuier:  Insect  World,  1872,  pp.  512-514,  fig.  554  (popular  account). 

Glover:  in  Rept.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1873,  1874,  i)p.  154-155,  fig.  4 
(reference). 

Wood:  Insects  Abroad,  1874,  pp.  159-165,  fig.  160  (popular  account). 


*-tJ-s 
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Dimmock:    in   Kingsley's  Stand.    Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  Crust. -Ins.,    1884,  pp. 

362-363,  fig.  415  (brief  notice). 
Taschenberg:  Brehms  Tierleben,  Insekten,  ix,  1892,  pp.  111-113,  i  fig. 

Although  the  insect  is  not  a  member  of  the  New  York  fauna,  or  even 
that  of  the  United  States,  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  this  volume,  may  be 
pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  frequency  with  which  exanijjles  of  it  are 
brought  to  our  notice  by  those  whose  interest  has  been  excited  by  its  won- 
derful light-giving  power,  and  are  desirous  of  information  respecting  it. 

It  is  the  famed  lightning-bug  of  Tropical  America,  known  by  the 
natives  as  the  Cuciiyo,  and  is  represented  in  figure  12.  Several  living 
examples  of  it  were  con- 
tributed, June  i6th,  to  the  \  ^'^^  *"  "^^^^J>-^"  '\''^'^-/^'^^, 
StateP^ntomologicalCollec-             if'"   ^'^M^^   -'-^ —Sa.    .^  ^^v^*^--^^ 


tion  by  Mrs.  Edmund  H. 
Smith  of  Albany.  They 
had  been  brought  to  her 
a  short  time  previously  by  a 
relative  who  collected  them 
in   the  Island  of  San   Do-  p,^  ^^  _  ^^^  ^ucuyo,  Pvrophorus  noctilucus. 

mingO.  (After  Wood.) 

They  are  large  beetles,  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Elateridce,  popularly  known  as  snapping-beetles,  from  \ 
their  habit  of  springing  several  inches  in  the  air  as  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  regain  their  feet  when  placed  or  fallen  upon  their  back. 
This  is  accomplished  through  an  apparatus  (spine  and  socket)  on  their 
lower  side,  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 

They  belong  to  the  genus  Pyrophorus  of  Illiger,  which  has  but  a  single 
representative  in  the  United  States,  viz.,  Pyrophorus  physoderus — a 
species  which  is  said  to  be  plentiful  on  the  pine-barrens  and  among  the 
saw-palmettoes  of  Florida  in  the  month  of  August,  and  of  which  an  in- 
teresting account  is  given  in  Mr.  Glover's  Report  for  the  year  1873. 

The  genus  has  large  representation  in  South  America,  —  about  one 
hundred  species,  according  to  Dimmock,  being  known.  Two  species 
liave  recently  been  described  from  New  Caledonia,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

The  scientific  name  of  the  tropical  species  under  notice,  Pyrophorus 
noctilucus,  has  been  aptly  chosen,  as  it  means  "the  night-flying  light- 
giver."  Unlike  our  common  lightning-bugs  which  with  their  graceful 
flights  attract  admiring  eyes  in  the  evenings  of  June,  these  do  not  emit 
their  light  in  fitful  flashes  from  the  tip  of  their  abdomen,  but  from  the  two 
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small  oval  wart-like  spots  near  the  lateral  borders  of  their  prothorax,  not 
far  from  the  head.  These  spots  are  ordinarily  of  a  dull  yellowish- white 
color,  but  when  the  insect  is  disturbed  or  when  in  flight,  they  quickly 
light  up  with  a  yellow-green  glow  that  is  almost  dazzling  to  the  eye.  So 
brilliant  is  it  that  it  is  conspicuous  in  broad  daylight.  At  night,  the  hour 
may  be  told  upon  even  the  yellow  face  of  a  watch  when  held  near  it,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  a  printed  page  may  be  read  by  its  aid. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  body  between  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen, 
is  another  quite  large  light-giving  place  of  a  lenticular  form,  covered 
with  a  thin  membrane,  and  only  seen  when  the  body  is  arched  upward 
in  the  attitude  assumed  when  the  insect  is  about  to  make  an  upward 
spring.  Travellers  tell  us  that  the  light  from  this  phosphorescent  organ 
is  distinctly  seen  as  of  a  peculiar  reddish  color,  when  the  insect  is  flying 
overhead.  This  beautiful  insect  is  found  in  the  West  India  islands,  in 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and  in  Mexico.  It  is  related  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  a  battalion  just  disembarked,  did  not  dare  to  engage 
in  battle  with  the  natives  because  the  Cucuyos,  which  were  shining  in  the 
trees,  were  supposed  to  be  the  matches  of  the  arquebuses  ready  to  fire 
upon  them.  Figuier,  the  popular  French  writer  on  natural  history 
relates:  "When  the  Mexican  ladies  wish  to  adorn  themselves  with  these 
living  diamonds,  they  place  them  in  little  bags  of  light  tulle,  which  they 
arrange  with  taste,  on  their  skirts.  Sometimes  imprisoning  these  animated 
flames  in  gauze,  the  graceful  Mexican  women  twist  them  in  ardent  neck- 
laces, or  else  roll  them  around  their  waists  like  a  fiery  girdle.  They  go 
to  the  ball  under  a  diadem  of  living  topazes  or  animated  emeralds,  and 
their  diadem  blazes  or  pales  according  as  the  insect  is  fresh  or  fatigued. 
When  they  return  home  after  the  soiree  they  give  them  a  bath  which 
refreshes  them,  and  put  them  back  in  a  cage,  which  sheds  during  the 
whole  night  a  soft  light  in  the  chamber." 

Another  writer  states:  "I  saw  a  lady  at  the  '  Retreta'  once,  with  a 
coronet  and  stomacher  of  them,  and  all  the  crown  jewels  of  Spain  could 
not  have  made  her  so  resplendent." 

Writers  represent  the  Cucuyo  as  being  short-lived  in  captivity,  but 
these  received  as  above,  had  their  lives  prolonged  quite  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  former  experiences  with  the  beetles;  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  hard  treatment  which  they  had  undergone.  Not  one  of  them  had  a 
foot  (tarsus)  remaining  when  brought  to  me  and  two  had  lost  the  pre- 
ceding joint  (tibia)  from  one  or  more  of  their  legs.  Still  they  were  able 
to  travel  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  made  no  attempt  at  flight. 
Until  near  their   death  they   frequently  used   their  spring  to  regahi  their 
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feet  when  fallen  on  their  back  in   attempting  to  climb  the  sides  of  the 
rather  shallow  box  in  which  they  were  confined. 

Sugar,  and  sugar  cane  soaked  in  water,  were  given  them,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  partook  of  either.  They  were  apparently  fond  of  ripe 
strawberries,  and  would  remain  for  a  long  time  with  their  head  resting  on 
freshly  cut  slices,  slowly  imbibing  the  juice  after  their  jaws  had  seemingly 
become  fixed  and  incapable  of  crushing  the  pulp.  Raspberries  had  no 
attraction  for  them.  They  drank  moderately  from  drops  of  water  placed 
in  front  of  them,  the  antennae  moving  the  while  as  if  betokening  relish. 
Each  day  they  were  given  a  bath  for  a  brief  time  in  a  dish  of  water,  and 
immersed  therein. 

They  continued  to  give  out  their  light  when  disturbed,  from  both  their 
upper  and  lower  organs,  in  its  usual  brilliancy  up  to  within  two  or  three 
days  of  their  death.  One  of  the  beetles  died  early  in  July,  the  other  two 
on  August  6ih  and  loth.  Their  capture  at  San  Domingo  was  at  least  three 
weeks  before  they  were  presented  to  the  State  coljection,  which  would 
give  them  a  period  of  captivity  of  over  two  and  one-half  months. 


Crioceris  asparagi  (Linn.). 

The  Asparagus  Beetle. 

(Ord.  Coleoptera:  Fam.  Chrysomelid^.) 

Hicks-  in  Amer.  Entomol.,  ii,  1869,  p.  53  (plentiful  on  Long  Island). 
Riley  •  in  Amer.  Nat.,  xvii,  1883,  p.  199  (reference) ;  m  Ann.  Kept.  Dept. 
Agr.  for  1881-1882,  p.  177  (mention) ;  Bull.  23  Md.  Agr.  Expt. 
Stat.,  1893,  pp.  90-91  (brief  account).  ^t   t.  x 

Lintner:   in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xvi,   1884,  p.  182  (at  Geneva,  N.  Y.); 
7th  Kept.   Ins.  N.  Y.,  1891,  p.  335  (reference);  8th  do.,  1893, 
pp.   116,   221,    250-253   (description,  introduction,  distribution, 
natural  history,  remedies) ;   9th  do.,  1893,  pp.  342-343-  ^g-   20 
(spread  in  the  State);  loth  do.,  1895,  pp.  498,  5^7  (reference); 
in  Country  Gent.,  Ix,  1895,  p.  455  (northward  spread  of  insect). 
Lucas-  in  Ann.  Soc.  Entomol.  France,  1888,  pp.  102-104  (parasites  of 
beetle) ;  in  Bull.  Seances  Entomol.  Soc.  Fr.,  1888,  pp.  cxlv-cxlvu 
(habits). 
Riley-Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1888,  p.   29   (southward  spread  of 
insect),  pp.  61-62  (its  enemies);  inid.,iv,  1892.  p. 401  (taken  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.) ;  in  id.,  v,  1892,  p.  99  (at  Rochester,  N.  Y.). 
Coquillett  :  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  p.  234  {Myobia  punnla  parasitic  on). 
Smith:  Cat.  Ins.   N.  J.,  in  Final   Repi.   State  Geol.,  u,  1890,  p.  214 
(common  on  asparagus);  Ann.  Rept.  Ent.  Dept.,  N.  J.  Agr. 
Expt.  Stat,  for  1892,  1893,  p.  393  (mention);  in  Insect  Life,  vi, 
1893,  pp.  191-192  (simple  remedy  for) ;  the  same  m  Ann.  Rept. 
Ent.  Dept.,    N.   J.  Agr.   Expt.  Stat,  for  1893,    1894,  p.  445; 
Econom.  Entomol,  1896,  pp.  21 1-2 12,  fig.  204  (brief  account). 
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RiTZEMA  Bos  :  Tierische  Schad.  Niitzlinge,  1891,  pp.  357-358. 
AVeed,  C.  M. :  Insects  and  Insecticides,    1891,    pp.    204-206,    fig.    109 

(bnef  account  with  remedies). 
Forbes:  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892,  p.  73  (kerosene  emulsion  for). 
Taschenberg:  Brehms  Tierleben,  Insekten,  ix,  1892,  p.  194,  fig.  2  (brief 

mention). 
Henshaw:  in  Psyche,  vi,  1893,  p.  557  (reference). 
Webster:  in  Insect  Life,  vi,  1893,  p.  186  (westward  spread);  Bull.  51 

Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Station,  1894,  pp.  85-89,  figs.  1-3  (distribution, 

description,  life-history,  remedies). 
Lowe:    Bull.  75  N.  Y.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,    1894,  pp.    425-427,    PL    IV,. 

figs.   1-5   (geneial  account);  the  same  in  Ann.  Rept.  do.  for 

1894,  1895,  pp.  729-731. 
CoMSTOCKS:   Manual   Study  Ins.,    1895,    pp.    575-576,    fig.    701    (brief 

notice). 
Howard:  in  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  iii,  1895,  pp.  222,  223  (distribution 

may  be  confined  to  Upper  Austral  life-zone). 
Hopkins-Rumsey:   Bull.  44  W.   Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,   1896,  pp.  291, 

317  (brief  mention). 
(The  above  are  additional  to  the  references  given  in  the  First  Report.) 

A  letter  given  below  from  a  gentleman  in  Magnolia,  Mass.,  received 
during  the  last  week  in  May,  1895,  was  of  special  interest,  as  indicating 
a  new  locality  for  a  gradually  spreading  introduced  insect  pest,  in  its 
almost  extreme  northern  extension  : 

I  have  grown  asparagus  very  successfully  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but 
this  spring  it  has  been  attacked  by  thousands  of  small  black  and  yellow 
beetles,  which  do  not  allow  it  to  put  its  head  above  ground  without 
gnawing  it  and  leaving  it  covered  with  exuviae. 

I  suppose  this  pest  is  well  known  to  you,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  indicate  any  way  of  destroying  it.  T.  J.  C. 

Magnolia,  Mass. 

Reply  was  made  through  the  Coimtry  Gentleman  of  June  13th,  as  follows: 

The  insect  that  is  occurring  so  abundantly  and  is  so  destructive  at 

Magnolia  is  without  much  doubt  a  recent  appearance  of  that  well-known 

<»K  y  pest,  the  asparagus  beetle,  Crioceris  asparagi, 

\\^/   ^  }-.    ^'^  that  locality.     Will  the  writer  of  the  above 

^^y  /  r-/    please  send  examples  for  positive  identifica- 

B  \'^^      I       }'i      tion  ?     If  proved  to  be  that  species,  its  occur- 

V  ^t  '  ■■■\\  ^  M  rence  at  Magnolia  will  be  of  considerable 
,/  '■'  •  ■;  \  n  interest  to  those  of  our  entomologists  who 
'i^fe|Mrv  4-j       are  giving  attention  to  the  distribution  and 

I  T^wHy  I        O        ^^^^   ^^   progress    of   our   introduced   insect 

Fig.  13. -Asparagus  beetle  (a  com-      In  accordance  with  the  request,  a  number 

mon  six-spotted  form),     enlarged      ,111  r  1    j  1  r         j 

about  six  diameters,  with  further  of  the  beetles  were  forwarded,  and  were  found 

enlargement  of  antenna  and  front  .      u      ..1  11  i  /^    •  •         j. 

tarsus.  to  be  the  well-known  Lrwceris  asparagi. 
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Progress  of  the  Insect  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
For  a  long  term  of  years  following  the  first  observed  injuries  in  1859, 
the  beetle  in  this  country  was  confined  to  Long  Island  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  New  York  City.  While  in  the  main  keeping  near  the  sea- 
coast,  it  has  now  extended  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Fortress  Monroe  in 
Virginia.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  found  at  Geneva  and  at 
Rochester  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and  quite  recently  it  has 
been  reported  from  localities  in  Ohio.  To  the  northward,  in  the  New 
England  States,  it  made  its  appearance  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1892,  and 
the  same  year  in  Nashua,  N.  H.  Magnolia,  on  the  sea-coast  in  north- 
eastern Massachusetts,  is  nearly  as  far  north  as  Nashua. 

Range  of  Insects  Limited  by  "  Life-Zones." 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  above-named  localities  for  the  aspara- 
gus beetle,  as  indicating  that  its  range  to  the  northward  as  an  injurious 
insect  will  be  largely  if  not  entirely  limited  to  a  certain  zone  known  as 
the  "  Upper  Austral  life-zone."  From  data  drawn  from  long-continued 
observations  and  studies,  certain  "life-zones"  have  been  mapped,  upon 
the  belief  that  both  animals  and  plants  are  restricted  in  their  distribution 
— according  to  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam — "  by  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
during  the  season  of  growth  and  reproduction."  These  life-zones,  as 
they  have  been  plotted,  while  not  strictly  agreeing,  "conform  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner  "  (Merriam)  to  the  isotherms  shown  on  our  most  reli- 
able maps,  and  to  the  contour  lines  of  elevation  indicated  in  the  recent 
"  Gannett's  Nine-sheet  Contour  Map,"  pubhshed  by  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
graphical Survey. 

Probable  Examples  of  such  Limitation. 
The  probability  of  the  limitation  of  insect  pests  to  certain  life-zones, 
irrespective  of  the  broader  distribution  of  their  food-plants,  has  lately 
been  made  the  subject  of  study  by  Mr.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Entomolog- 
ical Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  first  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  discovery  that  the  San  Jose  scale  in  its  recent 
introduction  into  the  Eastern  United  States — although  it  had  been 
distributed  by  nurseries  over  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey — was  not 
found  in  its  northern  portion  (Dr.  Smith) ;  and  that  the  infested  portion 
of  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  all  of  the  infested  localities  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  lay  within  the  Upper  Austral 
zone.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  probability  that  the  asparagus 
beetle  may  be  subject  to  the  same  northern  limitation,  although  its  occur- 
rence at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  appeared  to  him  to  mili- 
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tate  against  such  a  belief.  A  study  of  the  Gannett  map,  above  referred 
to,  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  a  marked  confirmation  to  the 
theory.  From  the  loops  and  curves  of  the  loo-leet  contour  lines  which 
elsewhere  define  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Upper  Austral  zone,  fol- 
lowed along  the  southern  and  eastern  New  England  sea-coast  and  inward 
along  the  river  valleys,  it  appears  in  every  way  probable  that  Amherst, 
Nashua,  and  Magnolia  in  reality  fall  within  the  Upper  Austral,  and  will 
be  so  indicated  in  future  corrected  and  extended  life-zone  maps.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  last-named  locality  is  indebted 
for  its  name  to  the  wild  growth  there  of  the  Magnolia  glauca  at  the  most 
northernmost  natural  habitat  of  any  American  Magnolia. 

Relief  Afforded  Through  This  Limitation. 

If  this  limitation  of  insect  ravages  by  our  accepted  life-zones  shall  be 
established,  it  will  relieve  us  from  the  fear  of  the  spread  of  certain  insects 
over  entire  States  into  which  they  have  been  introduced ;  and,  as  of  still 
greater  importance,  of  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  labor  and  money 
for  the  extermination  of  a  pest,  when  its  wide  distribution  will  be  pre- 
vented by  constant  climatic  conditions.  Thus,  Upper  Austral  zone  in- 
sects, if  such  there  be,  could  not  establish  themselves  over  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  —  in  the  latter 
limited,  outside  of  Long  Island,  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Hudson  river 
reaching  nearly  to  Saratoga,  and  the  larger  area  taking  in  Oneida  lake 
and  the  smaller  lakes  of  Western  New  York,  and  the  territory  northward 
and  westward  from  the  east  of  Oswego  along  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niagara 
river,  and  a  narrow  strip  bordering  Lake  Erie,  possibly  not  quite  to  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  State.  In  Plate  IV,  the  Upper  Austral  life- 
zone  in  New  York  and  contiguous  portions  of  adjoining  States  as  out- 
lined for  me  by  Dr.  Merriam  on  a  section  of  the  "  Gannett  Map,"  is  rep- 
resented in  crosshatching  upon  a  New  York  State  Weather  Bureau  map 
received  from  Director  E.  A.  Fuertes. 

If  the  San  Jose  scale  is  not  to  be  exterminated  in  our  State, —  while 
the  famed  "  apple  belt "  bordering  Lake  Ontario  and  the  fruit  region  of 
the  Hudson  River  valley  will  be  exposed  to  it  —  there  would  still  be  rea- 
son for  thankfulness  that  it  is  subject  even  to  this  degree  of  limitation. 

The  Upper  Austral  Life-Zone  in  New  England. 
In  view  of  nearly  one-half  million  of  dollars  ($475,000)  already  ap- 
propriated by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  extermination  of 
the  gypsy  moth,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  if  this  costly  foreign 
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introduction  shall  prove  to  be  an  Upper  Austral  zone  insect.  Certain  it 
is  although  perhaps  only  accidental,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
infested  locality  in  northeastern  Massachusetts  is  bounded  by  the  Gannett 
contour  Ime  of  loo-feet  elevation,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will 
hereafter  be  accepted  as  the  boundary  line  in  that  part  of  New  England 
of  the  zone  above  named. 

Remedies. 
In  reply  to  the  request  in  the  inquiry  for  indication  of  a  method  for 
destroying  the  insect,  the  following  remedies  for  the  asparagus  beetle  are 
given  in  the  First  Report  on  the  Insects  of  New  York,  1883,  viz.,  employ- 
ing fowls  for  hunting  the  beetles,  dusting  freshly  air-slacked  lime  over  the 
larv^  upon  the  plants,  cutting  away  the  young  seedlings,  and  the  removal 
of  the  seed-stems  when  the  asparagus  season  is  over.  Of  these,  the  lime 
remedy  is  the  most  simple  and,  it  is  beheved,  the  most  effective. 


Lina  scripta  (Fabr.). 

The  Cotionwood-leaf  Beetle, 

(Ord.  Coleoptera:     Fam.  Chrvsomelid^.) 

(Read  before  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  at  its  Seventh  Annual  Meeting, 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  August  28,  1895. )'' 

Fabricius:  Syst.  Eleuth.,  1801,  p.  438,  tio.  99  (as  Chrysomela). 
Melsheimer:  Cat.  Coleop  U.  S.    1853,  P-  -4  (^^^^^f  ^^^^^.^g     (as 
Crotch:    Check    List    Coleop.   Amer.,    1873,   pp.  9«»   ^^o-   57^»    l^s 
Pla^iodera). 

"SZ^  t^.  S^Scr^i.:^,^,  pp.  34-^5  (habits,  stages, 

RiEEv:  i^N^V'^^'e^rTribune  for  Oct.  9,  ^878;  in  Am    Entomol 
iii,  1880,  pp.   159-X61,  figs.  61-64;  in  Ann.  Kept.  Dept.  Agr. 

fo;  1884x885,' pp.  336-340,  pi.^v'n,,.figs  I,  ^  (g^^^^^^;;^ 

count,  2.^  Plagioderd);  in  Insect  Life  111,  1891,  p.  43°  (larvs 
and  pupae  eaten  by  Megilla  maculata);  the  same  m  Proc.  Ent. 
Soc.  Wash.,  ii,  1892,  p.  169. 

Packard:  Bull.  7  U.  S.  Ent.  Comm.,   1881    pp.   115,  J,^^' ^fifpomm 
(brief  notice,   2.%  Bagiodera);  m  5th  Kept.  U.  S.  Ent.  Comm., 
1890,  pp.  428-433,  figs.  157,  158  (history,  ravages  and  remedies, 
from  Riley).  „,     .    ,  ^-         n 

Dimmock:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1882,  p.  393  (as  Bagwdera,  secretion  of). 

Townsend:  in  Psyche,  iv,  1884,  p.  222  (abundance  m  La.). 

Meehan:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1888,  pp.  51-5^  (^^  POP^^'^  ^^  ^^•)- 

^Published  in  Bull.  No.. -New  Series.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agricul..  Divis.  Entomol. -Proceedings 
of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists.  1895. 
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Trelease:  in  Psyche,  v,  1889,  p.  173  {a.s  Bagiodera,  abundance  in  West 
and  South). 

Casstdy:  in  Bull  6  Col  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  Jan.,  1889,  p.  17  (annual  de- 
fohation  of  cottonwoods;  as  Plagiodem). 

Bruner:  in  Bull.  14  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.  Neb.,  1890,  pp.  83-91,6^3.  48-50. 

Lugger:  in  Bull.  9  Minn.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1889,  pp.  53-55,  figs.  3,  4 
(life-history,  remedies). 

Aldrich  :  in  Insect  Life,  iv,  1891,  p.  67  (controlled  by  arsenites  in  South 
Dakota). 

Orcutt-Aldrich  :  in  Bull.  22  So.  Dak.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1891,  pp.  98- 
ioi,figs.  13,  14  (food-plants,  habits,  remedies). 

Beutenmuller:  in  Journ.  N.  Y.  Microscop.  Soc,  vii,  1891,  p.  ^(i  (refer- 
ences to  description  of  early  stages). 

Lintner:  7th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1891,  p.  219  (abundant  on  Ausable 
river);  in  Syracuse  Journ.,  May  9,  1894  (injury  to  basket  wil- 
lows in  N.  Y.,  habits,  history,  remedies,  etc.);  loth  Rept.  Ins. 
N.  Y.,  1895,  pp.  500,  517  (reference). 

Williams  :  in  Bull.  35  So.  Dak.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1893,  pp.  85-86. 

Chittenden:  in  Insect  Life,  vii,  1895,  p.  419  (referred  to  Melasoma). 

WiCKHAM :  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxviii,  1896,  p.  202  (occurs  chiefly  on 
poplars  and  cottonwoods). 

The  wonderful  multiplication  of  species  of  insects,  not  usually  injuri- 
ous or,  indeed,  even  rare,  as  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  a  crop  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  extended  areas,  is  often  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  economic  entomologist,  in  appeals 
made  to  him,  to  suggest  remedies  available  against 
the  ravages  of  some  (to  the  culturist)  new  insect  pest. 
A  recent  occurrence  of  this  character,  is  the  threat- 
FiG.    14.— The    cotton-  ened    destruction    of  the   basket-willow  industry  of 

wood      beetle,       Lima  ^ 

scRiPTA.  (Original.)  Onondaga  and  some  others  of  the  Central  and  West- 
ern New  York  counties,  from  the  ravages  of  the  insect  which  has  been 
known  for  the  last  score  of  years  as  the  Striped  Cottonwood  beetle.  Scien- 
tifically it  is  Lina  scripta  (Fabr.). 

The  Insect  at  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

In  May  of  1894,  there  was  sent  to  me  by  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
Von  Landberg,  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  bottle  of  beetles,  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  willow  raisers  of  Liverpool  and  Salina  and  neighboring 
localities  were  experiencing  great  trouble  and  serious  loss  from  the  ravages 
of  a  beetle  which  was  destroying  acre  after  acre  of  the  basket  willows. 

IVJiat  the  i?isect  is.^  It  was  readily  identified  by  me;  and  the  request 
for  its  identification  and  a  remedy  for  it,  was  answered  virtually  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  The  beetle  is  a  member  of  the  destructive  family  of  leaf-eating 
beetles,  known  as  ChrysomclidiC,  which  is  found  from  New  York  to  Texas, 
in  Oregon  and  California,  but  is  the  most  destructive  along  the  Missouri 
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river.  It  has  received  in  the  Western  States  the  popular  name  of  '  the 
Cottonwood  beetle  '  from  its  special  fondness  shown  for  the  foliage  of  the 
Cottonwood,  Popidus  nwnilifera.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  almost 
equally  injurious  to  willows.  It  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  by 
Prof.  Snow,  in  the  year  of  1875,  by  its  widespread  destruction  of  the  Cot- 
tonwood in  Kansas;  and  a  few  years  later  (1878)  by  Prof.  Riley,  in  his 
accounts  of  its  more  serious  ravages  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  where  the 
rapidly  growing  cottonwoods  had  been  extensively  planted  by  new  set- 
tlers in  the  treeless  plains  of  that  region.  Many  thousands  of  trees  were 
killed  through  their  defoliation  for  successive  years  —  the  remnants  of  the 
leaves  turning  black  and  shriveled  as  if  struck  by  '  fire  blight.' 

Its  occurrence  in  New  York. — ."The  beetle  has  never  before,  so  far 
as  known  to  me,  appeared  in  injurious  numbers  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  has  not  been  a  common  insect  with  us.  Indeed,  it  had 
never  come  under  my  observation  until  in  the  year  1890,  when, 
dtu-ing  the  early  part  of  July  (4th  to  7th)  both  the  larvae  and 
the  beetles  were  found  by  me  in  Keene  Valley  in  the  Adirondack 
mountains,  feeding  on  willows  growing  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ausable  river :  nearly  a  hundred  were  collected  for  the  State  Collection. 
Not  a  single  example  of  the  insect  has  since  been  seen  by  me  in  the  five 
following  years  of  collecting  in  that  locality. 

The  laroa. — "  The  larva  is  at  first  black  :  when  full  grown  it  is  of  an  elon- 
gate form  and  measures  nearly  a  half-inch  in  length.  It  is  then  of  a  dingy- 
yellowish  color,  with 
head  and  legs  shin- 
ing black,  two  rows 
of  black  spots  on  the 
back,  and  in  line 
with  these,  a  row  of 
black  tubercles  on 
each  side.  These 
tubercles  when  the 
larva  is  disturbed, 
throw  out  from  each 
one  (for  its  defense 

irom       Its       enemies  Pj^   jj_Lj^^g^j,jp^^  .  ^^  ggg..jjj3^gg  .   ^^  single  egg  ;  ir,  newly   hatched 

thrOUeh       the     DUn-      larvae;   <!'(/(/,  larvoe  of  different  sizes;   ^,  pupa  ;/",  a  middle  joint  of 

°  ^  larva,  showing  tubercles.    (After  Riley,  in  Rept.  Commis.  Agricul. 

gency  of  the  odor)     for  1S84.) 

a  globule  of  a  milky  fluid,  which  is  drawn  into  them  again  when  the  alarm 

passes  away. 
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Fig.  iC.  —  Lina  scripta;  a.  usual  markings;  b,  c 
d,  e,  variations.  (Alter  Riley,  in  Rept.  Commis. 
Agricul.  for  1884.) 


The  beetle. —  "The  beetles  are  oval,  more  flattened  than  the  Chrysome- 
lids  usually,  and  vary  in  length  from  two-tenths  to  three-tenths  of  an  inch. 

The  head  is  black.  The  thorax 
is  mainly  black  centrally,  with 
its  outer  sides  bordered  with  red. 
The  wing-covers  are  dull  yel- 
lowish, with  about  seven  black 
spots  and  lines,  and  the  inner 
margins  joining  over  the  back, 
also  black,  and  the  body  beneath  blue-black. 

Successive  broods. —  "  The  injurious  character  of  the  beetle  is  intensified 
by  there  being  two  or  three  broods  of  it  each  year.  The  brood  now 
present  with  you  is  from  eggs  that  were  laid  on  the  willows  early  in  the 
season.  Under  favoring  conditions  for  multiplication,  the  subsequent 
broods  will  be  more  numerous  and  of  course  more  destructive. 

Rejnedy. — "  It  is  fortunate  for  your  willow-growers  that  we  have  a  com- 
paratively simple  remedy  for  this  new  willow  pest,  otherwise  the  industry 
so  important  to  your  people  might  be  seriously  impaired.  A  thorough 
spraying  of  the  willows  with  Paris  green  in  water  should  kill  all  the  in- 
sects in  their  larval  and  perfect  stages  that  feed  upon  the  leaves." 

Directions  for  preparing  and  using  the  spraying  mixture,  and  informa- 
tion of  pumps  available  for  the  purpose,  accompanied  the  above. 

The  Insect's  Destructiveness  at  Liverpool. 
In  some  correspondence  following,  a  partial  success  was  reported  to 
me  as  the  result  of  the  spraying  recommended.  The  increase  of  the  in- 
sect could  not  be  kept  down,  and  consequently  in  several  instances,  entire 
fields  of  willows  had  been  destroyed,  and  plowed  up.  Some  other  sugges- 
tions were  made  by  me,  and  were,  I  believe,  faithfully  tried.  Early 
in  May  of  the  present  year,  I  was  notified  that  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
sect had  commenced  —  that  it  was  spreading  more  numerously  and 
seriously  than  before — that  the  willow-growers  were  discouraged,  and 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  culture  unless  the  insect  could  be 
controlled.  My  presence  was  requested,  but  I  was  prevented  from 
making  the  desired  visit  at  the  time,  and  it  was  necessarily  deferred  until 
the  month  of  August.  Although  then  too  late  to  see  the  active  operations 
of  the  insect,  I  was  able  to  look  over  the  ground  thoroughly — to  meet 
and  confer  with  the  willow-growers  and  basket-makers  — to  learn  from 
them  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  industry — its  threatened  destruc- 
tion, and  what  was  being  done  to  avert  the  calamity. 
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How  the  Basket  Willow  is  Grown. 

The  willow  grown  is  the  European  Osier.  It  is  propagated  from  pieces 
cut  by  a  machine  into  nine-inch  lengths  and  set  six  inches  into  the 
ground.  These  are  placed  about  fourteen  inches  apart,  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  permitting  the  use  of  a  cultivator  between  them  and  hoeing  as  often 
as  necessary.  The  fields  are  liberally  enriched  with  barnyard  manure. 
An  ordinary  soil  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  growth  as  a  wet  one.  It  can 
be  cut  for  use  the  firsfyear,  but  is  not  in  full  vigor  till  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  and  continues  to  yield  good  crops  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  it 
should  be  plowed  up  and  set  out  anew.  A  good  growth  will  average 
about  six  feet  in  height.  It  is  cut  in  November  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  It  may  then  be  steamed  for  loosening  the  bark,  and  the  peeling 
is  done  by  children  in  the  shops  of  the  basket-makers. 

The  steaming  —  submitting  to  exhaust  steam  for  about  twenty  minutes 

in  large  boxes  holding  two  tons  of  the  willows  placed  on  a  heavy  truck 

for  convenience  in  gathering  and  delivering  the  willows —  is  done  by  two 

firms  in  Liverpool,  one  of  which,  Mr.  A.  H.  Crawford,  treated  i,8oo  tons 

the  last  year. 

Its  Yield  and  Value. 

The  green  willow  is  worth  from  $15  to  $45  per  ton;  when  peeled  and 
dried,  six  cents  a  pound.  The  growers  raise  from  \^  an  acre  to  60  acres. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Black,  a  very  successful  grower,  who  finds  an  abundant  return 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  his  crop,  cultivates  20  acres.  The  yield  is 
from  three  to  eight  tons  per  acre.  About  500  acres  are  grown  in  the 
town  of  Salina,  Onondaga  county. 

Extent  of  its  Cultivation  in  Western  New  York. 

In  addition  to  Onondaga  county,  where  the  crop  is  grown  the  most 

extensively,   it   is   also    grown  in  Oswego,   Oneida,   Madison,  Cayuga, 

Schuyler,  Seneca,  Wayne,   Ontario,  Livingston,   Monroe,  Genesee,   and 

Wyoming  counties,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  extent  of  cultivation  in 

the  several  counties,  or  the  comparative  amount  of  injury  from  the  willow 

beetle  in  them. 

Not  a  Native  Species. 

As  before  stated,  the  willow  of  Western  New  York  is  not  a  native,  but  has 
been  introduced  from  France.  It  is  the  Osier  or  basket-willow  of  Europe, 
Salix  viminalis.  A  German  willow  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  a 
taller  and  stouter  plant,  sometimes  attaining  12  or  14  feet  in  height.  It 
is  not  as  subject  to  insect  attack,  but  it  is  less  serviceable  for  baskets, 
being  coarser,  less  pliant,  and  only    adapted  for  the  heavier  bottoms  of 
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baskets.    A  small  proportion  of  osiers  are  imported  annually  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  but  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  home-grown. 

The  Basket-Making  Industry. 

This  industry  is  at  present,  the  sole  one  of  Liverpool,  since  the  salt 
industry  proving  unremunerative,  has  been  abandoned.  About  150  fami- 
lies are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  employing  the  children 
and  often  the  entire  household.  It  has  been  a  profitable  industry,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dwelling-houses  in  Liverpool  are 
owned  by  their  occupants,  and  have  been  paid  for  out  of  its  proceeds. 
The  amount  invested  in  this  place  in  the  growing  and  manufacture,  is 
estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  above,  perhaps  unin- 
teresting details  are  given  to  show  the  economic  importance  of  the  insect 
ravages  which  will  next  be  noticed. 

Steady  Increase  of  the  Insect. 

This  willow-feeding  insect  was  known  as  injurious  in  Onondaga 
county  as  far  back  as  the  year  1875,  when  57  acres  of  willows  v/ere 
destroyed  in  a  swamp  in  Clay,  Onondaga  county.  This  was  discourag- 
ing to  the  willow-growers:  fewer  willows  were  grown  for  a  time  there- 
after, and  but  little  was  heard  of  the  insect.  Our  first  recent  information 
of  it  is  that  a  gentleman  who  collected  insects  in  Liverpool,  took  some 
of  the  beetles  on  basswood  in  1887.  From  that  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  steadily  on  the  increase,  but  not  until  the  last  year  (1894)  had  it 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  claim  general  attention.  Its  destruc- 
tiveness  the  present  year  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  preceding. 
It  is  stated  that  the  cutting  of  this  year  will  fall  short  of  that  of  1894  by 
1,000  tons.  A  grower  who  grew  65  tons  in  1894,  will  this  year  cut  but 
25  tons.  Many  fields  have  been  abandoned,  and  will  be  plowed  up,  and 
others  will  only  be  cut  in  order  to  permit  of  a  possible  more  successful 
growth  another  year.  There  is  a  wide-spread  discouragement  and  a  fear 
that  the  industry,  which  is  the  sole  support  of  the  town,  is  doomed. 

Transformations  and  Habits. 
In  inquiring  into  the  life-history  of  the  insect,  no  definite  information 
could  be  given  me  of  the  time  required  for  its  transformations  or  the 
number  of  the  broods;  the  number  is  generally  thought  to  be  three* 
The  hibernating  beetle  makes  its  appearance  toward  the  last  of  April, 
and  is  in  readiness  to  attack  the  sprouts  as  soon  as  they  start  in  May. 
It  is  said  that  they  do  not  feed  on  the  leaves,  but  at  first  only  upon  the 
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ends  of  the  tips.  When  the  willows  are  more  advanced,  with  the  second 
brood  of  beetles,  this  tip-feeding  habit  becomes  more  harmful,  as  they 
then  girdle  the  twigs  by  eating  away  the  bark,  causing  the  tips  to  bend 
over  and  die,  necessitating  the  putting  out  of  one  or  more  side  shoots, 
which  seriously  impairs  the  value  of  the  plant,  producing  unsightly  bends, 
necessitating  trimming  before  use,  and  materially  interfering  with  the 
stripping  of  the  bark.  The  larvae  feed  only  on  the  leaves.  The  eggs, 
being  laid  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  in  clusters  averaging  about 
40,  the  larvae  on  emerging,  in  company  eat  away  the  epidermis  and  the 
parenchyma  between  the  small  reticulating  veins,  leaving  the  upper 
epidermis  unbroken.  This  feeding  habit  renders  a  more  thorough  and 
careful  spraying  of  the  arsenites  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  and  kill  the  larvae  in  their  first  stage.  Later  they 
separate  and  eat  through  the  leaf. 

So  familiar  are  the  growers  with  jthe  larvae  in  their  several  moltings 
that  the  only  name  by  which  they  are  spoken  of  is  "  hangers."  The 
beetles  are  known  as  "  hard-shells." 

Early  Retreat  to  Hibernating  Quarters. 
I  was  disappointed  upon  finding  at  my  visit  made  on  August  22d, 
that  the  beetles  had  already  gone  into  their  winter  quarters,  for  Mr. 
Bruner,  Entomologist  of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
in  his  notice  of  the  insect.  Bulletin  No.  14,  has  stated;  "The  perfect 
insect  in  the  fall,  after  the  first  heavy  frosts,  leave  the  cottonwoods,  pop- 
lars, and  willows  where  they  have  been  feeding  and  seek  some  shelter." 
Only  about  a  half-dozen  could  be  found  by  careful  search  to  show  me. 
A  few  weeks  before,  the  air  had  been,  at  times,  filled  with  them  in  the 
streets  of  the  village,  "  gathered,"  it  was  said,  "in  swarms  like  companies 
of  gnats  and  midges.''  They  had  commenced  to  retire  for  hibernation 
during  the  first  half  of  July,  and  by  the  ist  of  August  nearly  all  had 
disappeared.  They  are  now  to  be  found  in  old  stone  walls,  under  rub- 
bish of  all  kinds,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  stones  and  occasionally  in 

houses. 

Eggs  —  Abundance  and  where  Laid. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  this 
beetle,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  that  the  first  deposit  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  willows  but  that  they  are  placed  on  various  plants  and 
weeds  and  even  on  other  than  vegetable  growth,  but  presumably  in  close 
vicinity  to  the  willows.  As  showing  the  abundance  of  egg-clusters,  it  was 
stated  that  700  clusters  had  been  picked  from  a  row  of  willows  20  rods 
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long  in  passing  over  them  once;  and  as  illustrating  the  abundance  of 
the  beetle, —  three  bushels  of  them  had  been  gathered  in  a  day  by  one 
person  from  his  fields  by  the  aid  of  the  "  bug-catcher  "  which  had  been 
devised  to  serve  in  the  present  emergency. 

Remedies. 

The  efforts  made  to  arrest  the  increase  and  ravages  of  this  pest  have 
been  these :  hand-picking  the  beetle,  or  shaking  them  into  vessels  with 
water  floated  with  kerosene,  collecting  the  egg-clusters,  spraying  with 
Paris  green  or  London  purple  in  water,  dusting  by  hand  with  Paris  green 
and  Hme,  and  collecting  the  beetle  with  the  "  bug-catcher." 

The  hand-picking  and  jarring  have  proved  quite  effective,  where  small 
fields  have  been  treated  in  this  manner  —  say  of  an  acre  or  less;  with 
larger  ones  it  would  be  virtually  impracticable.  Perhaps  the  best — the 
tallest  and  most  uniform  and  less  injured  —  field  that  I  saw  was  a  half- 
acre  to  which  the  owner  and  his  son  had  given  time  each  day  to  this 
method  of  protection.  Although  not  so  informed,  I  suspect  from  the 
good  condition  of  the  leafage,  that  lime  had  been  appUed  to  kill  the 
larvae.  The  next  most  productive  fields  that  came  under  my  observation 
were  those  of  Mr.  Black,  where  the  ground  had  been  well  enriched  and 
carefully  cultivated,  sprayed  at  different  times  with  a  sprayer  that  would 
cover  six  rows  at  once,  and  the  "  bug-catcher  "  faithfully  used.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  this  gentleman  is  not  one  of  the  "  dis- 
couraged willow-growers."  Although  his  pay-roll  runs  into  thousands 
of  dollars,  there  yet  remain  thousands  on  the  profit  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet. 

Machine   for  Collecting  the  Beetles. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  "bug-catcher" — so-called.  It  was 
devised  by  one  of  the  willow-growers,  and,  if  without  knowledge,  as  it 
is  believed,  of  our  western  "  hopper-dozer,"  it  is  certamly  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  and  the  originator  is  entitled  to  considerable  credit,  for  it  is 
producing,  even  in  its  present  crude  form,  excellent  results. 

The  bottom  of  the  machine  (described  from  recollection  merely)  is  of 
a  single  piece  of  two-inch  plank,  twenty  inches  broad  and  four  feet  long. 
The  sides  and  ends  are  about  eight  inches  high.  At  the  back  are  fast- 
ened two  diverging  arms  extending  forward  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
frame,  and  their  ends  sufficiently  far  apart  to  receive  two  rows  of  willows 
as  the  horse  drawing  the  machine  passes  between  them.  To  these  arms 
are  fastened  two  cross-pieces,  and  also  a  longitudinal  arm  which  may  be 
adjusted  in  a  slot  so  as  to  depress  or  elevate  the  arms  according  to  the 
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height  of  the  willows  at  different  periods  of  growth.  A  pair  of  bent  arms 
like  those  of  a  plow  are  also  attached  at  the  rear  for  holding  and  guiding 
the  machine  Its  bottom  is  covered  to  a  moderate  depth  with  kerosene — 
the  too  free  movement  of  which  is  controlled  by  several  transverse  slats 
forming  compartments.  A  series  of  slats  arranged  in  pairs  like  a  gable- 
roof  with  space  between  each  pair  to  permit  the  beetles  to  fall  into  the 
kerosene,  are  fastened  in  a  frame  which  may  be  lifted  out  whenever  the 
accumulated  beetles  require  removal.  The  slats  prevent  the  willows  as 
they  are  pressed  downward  by  the  arms  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
kerosene. 

As  the  machine  is  drawn  forward,  the  willows  entering  the  ends  of  the 
arms  are  brought  nearer  together  in  such  a  manner  that  before  they  are 
released  from  beneath  the  arms,  the  beetles  upon  them  are  shaken  upon 
the  slats  and  drop  into  the  kerosene.  A  large  proportion  of  the  beetles 
is  gathered  and  killed  by  this  method.  It  is  found,  however,  that  as  they 
drop  to  the  ground  at  a  moderate  alarm,  the  passage  of  the  horse  between 
the  rows  dislodges  many  of  them.  To  obviate  this,  machines  have  been 
made  which  are  propelled  by  hand,  having  a  Avheel  in  front  after  the 
manner  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Their  use,  however,  has  been  found  quite 
laborious,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they  may  not  be 
made  much  less  cumbersome. 

The  machines  above  described,  are  represented,  from  photographs  in 
Plates  V,  VI,  and  VII. 


Galerucella  luteola   (Mijller). 

The  Elm- Leaf  Beetle  in  Albany.* 

(Ord.  Coleoptera:   Fam.  Chrysomelid^.) 

(Read  before  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at  its  vSpringfield  Meeting, 

August  28,  1895.) 

For  more  than  a  decade  past,  I  have  watched  with  interest  the  steady, 
although  slow,  progress  of  this  destructive  insect  northward  along  the 
Hudson  river  valley.  When  it  was  first  observed  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  does  not  appear  on  record,  but  as  early  as  1879,  the  elms  in  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.  (60  miles  to  the  north  of  New  York  city),  were  nearly  all 
stripped  of  their  foliage  by  "  an  insect  new  to  that  locality,"  which  proved 

*  Published  in  advance  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  tho  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  1895,  pp.  50-56. 
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to  be  this  insect.  In  18S3,  many  accounts  were  received  of  its  destruc- 
tiveness  and  remarkable  abundance  in  Westchester  county,  in  portions 
now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  New  York  city.  In  1887,  it  created 
considerable  alarm  in  Poughkeepsie,  74  miles  from  New  York  and  almost 
midway  between  that  city  and  Albany.  In  1890,  the  citizens  of  Hudson 
became  excited  over  its  advent.  In  1891  it  was  seen  in  New  Baltimore, 
and  a  year  later  it  reached,  and  commenced  its  operations,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Albany. 

When  First  Observed  in  Albany. 

The  first  example  of  the  beetle  to  come  under  my  notice,  was  taken 
within  my  house,  on  a  window,  on  the  25th  of  Septem-ber,  1894.  It  was 
learned  later  that  its  operations  had  arrested  the  attention  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks,  Egerton,  in  1893,  while  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  park  near  the  southern  limit  of  Albany.  And  still  later,  upon 
visiting  a  locality  where  the  insect  had  been  very  destructive,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  new  park,  it  was  learned  that  the  injury  to  the  elms  had 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1892. 

Its  Abundance  in  July  of  1895. 

On  the  middle  of  July  of  the  present  year,  the  capture  of  several  of 
the  beetles  abroad,  led  me  to  examine  the  elms  near  my  residence.  At 
the  base  of  a  large  Scotch  elm,  Ulinus  mo>itana,  large  numbers  of  the 
pupae  were  found  lying  on  the  hard  dried  ground  between  the  branching 
roots  and  on  the  adjoining  brick  pavement.  Examination  of  the  other 
elms  on  Hawk  street,  between  Hudson  avenue  and  Hamilton  street, 
while  some  of  the  trees  were  apparently  exempt,  more  of  them  showed  a 
similar  abundance  of  pupae  with  an  occasional  newly-disclosed  beetle 
among  them.  In  places  twenty-five  pupae  could  be  counted  to  the 
square  inch.  Many  were  also  seen  in  crevices  of  the  bark.  They  were 
transforming  rapidly,  for  of  five  placed  in  a  vial  on  the  15th,  two  had 
changed  to  the  perfect  insect  on  the  17th  and  the  remainder  on  the  day 
following. 

From  the  fact  that  no  larvae  were  noticed  either  at  the  base  of  the 
trees  or  descending  the  trunk,  it  was  evident  that  their  descent  must 
have  commenced,  at  the  leabt,  two  weeks  earlier,  or  more  probably,  in 
the  month  of  June.  Absence  from  the  city  for  the  month  following 
June  loth,  had  prevented  my  making  any  observations  during  this  time 
upon  the  development  of  the  brood. 
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A  Second  Brood. 
I  was  again  absent  from  Albany  from  July  15th  to  August  12th.  On 
my  return  a  great  surprise  awaited  me.  It  had  been  predicted  that  only 
a  single  brood  of  the  insect  would  occur  in  the  northern  extension  of  the 
insect  in  New  York,  Professor  Smith  having  shown  that  there  was  but  one 
annual  brood  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  statements  made  of  two 
broods  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city,  were  believed  to  rest  on  inac- 
curate observations.  But  here  was  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  second 
brood,  in  much  larger  numbers,  as  might  be  expected,  than  the  first. 
Many  elms  had  their  foliage  entirely  destroyed.  A  notable  illustration 
of  the  severity  of  the  attack  was  afforded  in  the  condition  of  a  row  of 
nine  English  elms,  Ulmus  campestris,  in  Hawk  street,  opposite  my  resi- 
dence— centrally  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city.  The  elms  were 
slender,  and  by  sawing  away  the  lower  branches,  had  attained  a  height 
of  nearly  one  hundred  feet.  Every  leaf  had  been  destroyed,  except  a  few 
which  still  retained  their  form  although  skeletonized,  on  the  extreme 
lower  branches.*  At  their  base,  against  the  trunks  the  larvae,  in  the  cir- 
cular form  that  they  assume  when  in  readiness  for  pupation,  and  the 
pupae,  were  l>ing  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  places  where  they 
had  not  been  swept  away.  On  any  of  the  trunks,  hundreds  of  the  larvae 
were  within  range  oi  the  eye  at  any  one  time,  descending  to  the  ground, 
and  many  had  transformed  to  pup^e  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Oppo- 
site to  this  row,  and  on  my  own  premises,  was  a  wide  branching  Scotch 
elm,  Ulmus  montana.  The  leaves  of  this  had  been  much  less  eaten — 
had  not  been  destroyed,  although  all  showed  the  peculiar  eating  away  of 
the  epidermis  of  the  under  surface  and  the  parenchyma,  characteristic  of 
the  work  of  the  larvae.  In  such  numbers  were  the  larvae  descending  the 
trunk,  that  for  sev^eral  succeeding  days  they  were  repeatedly  swept  down 
with  a  broom,  before  spraying  them  wath  kerosene,  pouring  hot  water 
over  them,  or  sweeping  them  into  piles  of  leaves  for  burning.  The  largest 
proportion  of  the  larvae,  instead  of  transforming  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
crossed  the  sidewalk  and  collected  against  the  side  of  the  house  and  a  brick 
wall  adjacent,  or  in  the  crevices  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  adjoining  first 
course  of  bricks  in  the  walk.  Many  were  observed  in  the  attempt  to 
cHmb  up  the  side  of  the  house  and  wall,  but  almost  invariably  fell  before 
attaining  a  height  of  two  feet.  At  one  point  where  a  small  shrub  of  a 
few  inches  in  height  had  sprung  up  against  the  house,  there  were  swept 

*A11  of  the  infested  European  elms  observed  in  the  city,  have  been  much  more  badly  eaten 
toward  their  tops,  as  if  attack  had  commenced  at  the  highest  point. 
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up  on  August  23rd,  from  an  of  area  eight  by  ten  inches,  nearly  a  pint 
measure  full  of  the  larvs  and  pupag  with  a  few  of  the  newly  transformed 
beetles.  From  a  partial  count,  it  was  computed  that  this  collection 
embraced  9,750  individuals. 

Transformations. 

A  few  facts  relating  to  the  transformations  of  this  brood  may  be  of 
value:  the  time  intervening  between  the  descent  of  the  larv^  and  their 
pupation,  was  not  noted;  it  probably  did  not  exceed  five  days,  for  of  100 
taken  August  15,  almost  one-half  pupated  on  the  iSth  and  the  remainder 
on  the  19th.  Those  taken  in  their  curled  form,  pupated  within  two  days, 
as  observed  in  150  examples  taken  from  the  base  of  a  tree  on  the  i6th? 
58  of  which  became  pupce  within  30  hours,  and  all  within  48  hours. 

The  time  from  the  pupa  to  the  imago,  was  seven  days,  as  was  observed 
in  several  lots  that  were  separated  soon  after  pupation,  which  in  each 
instance  gave  the  beetle  —  at  the  first  of  a  pale  tint  of  yellow  with  entire 
absence  of  black  on  the  elytra  —  on  the  7th  day. 

The  descent  of  the  larvse  was  apparently  completed  by  the  25th,  none 
being  seen  upon  the  trunks  after  this  date.*  The  degree  of  development 
of  the  brood  at  this  time,  was  about  that  of  the  first  brood  when  observed 
by  me  on  July  15th.  From  this  we  may  infer  a  period  of  about  six  weeks 
for  transformations  of  the  brood,  or  about  a  week  less  than  that  which 
has  been  recorded  for  the  earlier  brood  in  New  Jersey. 

Do  Many  Larvae  Drop  From  the  Trees  ? 

Writers  upon  the  habits  of  this  insect  have  stated  that  many  of  the 
larvae  drop  from  the  tree  instead  of  traveling  down  the  trunk,  particularly 
when  the  elms  have  drooping  branches.  This  would  seem  reasonable, 
but  it  was  not  confirmed  by  my  observations.  The  Scotch  elm  on  my 
premises  which  has  been  referred  to,  has  long  and  somewhat  drooping 
branches  which  extend  over  an  extension  to  the  house,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  at  any  time  during  the  season  a  single  larvae  or  pupse 
upon  its  roof,  although  fallen  leaves  in  corners  offered  convenient  resting- 
places  for  them.  Nor  in  the  hours  that  I  have  passed  under  the  elms  in 
my  study  of  the  insect  have  I  seen  one  of  the  larvae  upon  my  clothing 
or  known  it  to  occur  on  others. 

♦There  seems  to  have  been  some  later  than  this  —  perhaps  by  dropping  from  the  leaves  —  for 
they  continued  to  be  found  in  small  numbers  near  the  wall  until  September  gth  ;  pupre  were  noticed 
until  the  12th,  and  the  beetle,  abroad,  until  the  24th  September.  On  the  3rd  of  October  one  came 
to  light  in  my  office  in  the  capitol,  of  a  remarkably  dull  color,  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  may 
have  been  drawn  from  its  hiding-place  after  its  development  from  the  last  larva  brought  by  me 
within  doors. 
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Preference  for  Different  Species  of  Elms. 

The  preference  shown  by  the  elm-leaf  beetle  for  certain  species  of  elms 
has  often  been  stated  by  those  who  have  written  upon  it.  While  all 
agree  in  the  statement  that  the  European  elms  are  the  more  infested  by 
it  than  our  native  ones,  yet  there  is  conflicting  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
liability  to  attack  of  the  American  elm,  Ulmiis  Americana.  Dr.  Riley 
has  stated  of  it  in  BuUetifi  No.  6  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  (1885), — 
"  this  species  is  practically  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  beetle."  In 
Circular  No.  8,  May  1895,  of  the  same  division,  Mr.  Marlatt  has  written: 
"  The  American  species,  Ulmus  Americana,  is  notably  exempt,"  but  add- 
ing this  quahfication  :  —  "  All  species  of  elms,  however,  are  attacked  more 
or  less,  and  in  absence  of  sufiicient  foliage  of  the  favorite  varieties,  the 
injury  to  less  palatable  sorts  becomes  almost  equally  marked."* 

Decided  Preference  for  the  English  Elm. 
The  decided  preference  of  the  beetle  for  the  Ulmus  campestris  has  been 
strikingly  shown  during  its  presence  in  Albany.  A  number  of  trees  of 
this  species  have  died  and  are  being  cut  down  in  this  the  fourth  year  of 
their  attack,  while  others  —  notably  the  row  previously  referred  to  as  op- 
posite my  residence,  will  unquestionably  share  the  same  fate  the  coming 
year,  unless  conditions  should  prove  unfavorable  to  the  beetles'  multipli- 
cation. None  of  the  Scotch  elms,  Ulmus  7nontana,  so  far  as  I  have  dis- 
covered, have  been  killed,  and  although  the  foliage  of  some  of  the 
smaller  trees  has  been  about  one-half  destroyed,  there  is  little  probability 
of  their  succumbing  to  the  attack,  unless  they  should  finally  yield  to  par- 
tial defoliation  through  several  succeeding  years.  Just  across  the  street 
from  the  doomed  elms  above  mentioned  is  a  large  American  elm  (their 
branches  almost  intermingling),  which  seems  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
insect.  Not  a  larva  has  been  detected  upon  its  trunk,  or  indications  of 
it  upon  the  foliage,  when  its  branches  were  carefully  examined  from  the 
house-top.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  point  are  the  Capitol  and  the 
Boys'  Academy  parks,  in  which  all  of  the  trees,  according  to  the  State 
Botanist,  are  American  elms.  No  trace  of  the  insect  was  found  in  these 
parks  when  search  was  made  for  it  during  the  last  week  of  August. 
These  three  species  of  elms  are  the  only  ones  which  have  been  identified 
by  me  in  the  infested  section  of  Albany. 

*  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  it  was  stated  that  the  U.  Americana 
under  certain  circumstances  had  been  known  to  be  quite  as  badly  injured  by  the  insect  as  the 
European  species. 
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The  Slow  Spread  of  the  Insect. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  slow  distribution  of  this  insect 
when  left  to  its  natural  spread  and  unaided  by  facilities  for  transportation 
by  railroad  or  boat,  can  be  given,  than  the  fact  than  in  this  the  fourth 
year  of  its  presence  in  Albany,  it  has  not  yet  extended  itself  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  city,  or  to  any  markedly  injurious  degree  over  one-half  of 
its  extent  of  four  miles  as  measured  from  its  southern  to  its  northern 
boundary.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Riley,*  "  the  insects  deposit  mostly  on  the 
trees  nearest  to  where  they  develop,  and  are  only  partially  migratory  be- 
fore ovipositing." 

On  a  short  tour  of  inspection  made  on  August  26th,  there  were  found 
on  Myrtle  avenue,  near  Philip  street,  a  portion  of  which  bounds  the  new 
park  (Beaver  park)  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  insect  was  first  noticed 
and  reported,  eight  English  elms  which  had  been  killed  by  it  the  present 
year.  The  feeble  leafage  put  out  in  the  early  spring  was  soon  consumed 
by  the  larvae  which  had  hatched  from  the  comparatively  few  eggs,  pre- 
sumably, that  the  beetles  had  deposited  under  the  enfeebled  condition  of 
the  trees.  The  next  street,  Bleecker  place,  gave  two  or  three  dead  trees, 
and  others  badly  defoliated.  Next  in  order,  Elm  street,  between  Eagle 
and  Philip,  showed  similar  defoliation,  and  one  large  elm,  between  70 
and  80  feet  in  height,  where,  it  was  said,  the  larvae  and  pupae  had  been 
abundant  about  two  weeks  previously,  upon  which  not  a  single  leaf  could 
be  seen.  Two  blocks  to  the  northward,  where  the  attack  had  probably 
reached  a  year  or  two  later  and  the  beetle  had  not  yet  become  very 
abundant,  the  badly  eaten  trees  were  putting  out  a  new  growth  of  leaves. 
A  few  blocks  further  north  are  the  Hawk  street  elms,  previously  men- 
tioned, which,  in  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  the  insect,  had  been 
so  continuously  fed  upon,  that  not  a  vestige  of  new  growth  was  discov- 
erable. The  preceding  year  there  had  not  been  the  slightest  apparent 
injury  to  their  foliage. 

The  examination  extended  over  only  a  half-mile,  and  although  each 
street  crossed  showed  marked  evidence  of  the  injury  wrought  by  the 
insect,  yet  a  steady  decrease  was  easily  to  be  seen  in  the  successive 
streets  between  Beaver  park  and  the  capitol  grounds.  To  the  north  of 
the  capitol  the  infestation  has  not  been  of  a  character  to  arrest  public 
attention,  and  it  is  only  upon  looking  for  the  insect  or  its  work,  that  it  is 
to  be  found. 

*  Bulletin  No.  b  Division  oy  Entomology,  1885,  p.  13. 
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Not  Known  North  of  Albany. 
It  is  reported  as  not  yet  having  appeared  at  Menands,  three  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Albany,  nor  have  I  learned  of  its  presence  in  Troy, 
Schenectady  and  other  neighboring  northern  localities,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  made,  accompanied  by  information  and  illustration  that  should 
ensure  its  detection  if  it  occurred.  It  is  proposed  to  follow  up  hereafter, 
by  personal  observation,  the  progress  of  this  insect  along  the  Hudson 
river  valley,  until  it  shall  reach  Fort  Edward,  beyond  which  we  do  not 
expect  it  to  extend. 

Only  a  Small  Portion  of  Albany  Infested. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  insect  thus  far  has  not  spread  injuri- 
ously over  the  western  part  of  Albany ;  in  fact,  it  is  virtually  limited  to 
the  southeastern  corner.  At  the  time  that  myriads  of  the  beetles  were 
descending  the  elms  in  Hawk  street,  not  a  single  example  could  be  found 
in  Washington  park,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Capitol  park,  nor 
leaves  showing  larval  feeding,  on  any  of  its  at  least  half-dozen  species  of 
elms.  As  narrowing  the  infested  area  still  more  closely  —  on  Washing- 
ton avenue,  within  three  blocks  of  the  capitol,  and  about  three-eighths  of 
a  mile  from  the  stripped  Hawk  street  trees,  are  several  English  elms 
which  are  so  absolutely  free  from  attack  that,  for  this  reason,  it  was  ques- 
tioned if  they  could  possibly  be  some  other  species,  until  they  were  iden- 
tified as  the  U.  campestris  by  the  State  Botanist. 

Recommendations  for  Controlling  the  Insect. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  best  remedy  for  this  pest  is  spray- 
ing with  an  arsenical  mixture  so  as  to  furnish  the  larvae  of  the  first  brood 
with  a  poisoned  diet  upon  their  hatching  from  the  eggs,  yet  experience 
has  shown  that  this  remedy  is  not  the  one  to  be  relied  upon,  or  urged, 
for  the  protection  of  the  shade  trees  that  line  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
The  labor  and  expense  attendant  upon  it  will  certainly  prevent  its  ever 
being  generally  accepted,  or  even  an  approach  to  such  an  acceptance. 
It  is,  however,  the  remedy  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  preservation  of 
the  elms  of  our  city  parks  and  extended  private  grounds,  where  the 
needed  appropriation  or  the  necessary  outlay  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. Improved  apparatus  can  readily  be  commanded,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  largest  elm  can  be  effectively  sprayed  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  lessee  or  owner  of  a  city  residence  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  powerful  force-pump  and  sufficient  hose  —  fifty  feet  or  more 
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—  to  reach  up  into  the  treetops,  for  the  preservation  of  the  two  or  three 
beautiful  elms  that  may  shade  and  beautify  his  premises.  True,  he  might 
with  a  simple  and  inexpensive  force-pump  and  the  few  feet  of  attached 
hose,  spray  the  entire  foliage  of  his  trees  from  his  housetop,  but  it  would 
be  labor  almost  wholly  lost,  in  placing  the  arsenite  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  instead  of  beneath,  where  needed. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  urging  upon  the  citizens  of  Albany  the  impracti- 
cable, viz.,  arsenical  spraying,  I  have  contented  myself  (after  indicating 
the  spraying  as  the  proper  remedy  when  it  can  be  employed)  in  urging 
with  all  earnestness,  by  voice  and  through  the  public  press,  the  necessity 
of  a  watchful  and  persistent  warfare  against  the  insect,  at  each  home 
where  it  occurs,  beginning  at  the  time  when  the  larvae  are  descending  the 
trees  and  the  first  pupa — so  readily  recognizable  in  its  orange-yellow  garb 
— is  seen  beneath  it,  and  continuing  it  for  the  ensuing  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  until  the  last  pupa  has  been  killed.  The  killing  of  the  larvae  and  pupae 
is  simple  and  involves  no  outlay,  or  a  very  moderate  one.  It  only  re- 
quires that  hot-water  drawn  from  a  hot- water  faucet  be  poured  over  them, 
or  that  they  be  sprinkled  with  kerosene.  Where  the  method  of  making 
kerosene  emulsion  is  known,  this  may  be  sprayed  upon  them,  using  one 
part  of  the  emulsion  to  four  of  water. 

As  somewhat  militating  against  this  remedy,  it  has  been  represented  as 
requiring  frequent — almost  daily  repetition.  This  is  not  necessary.  In- 
tervals of  five  days  will  suffice.  If  all  the  larvae  and  pupae  are  killed  on 
any  one  day,  there  could  be  no  pupal  transformation  into  the  winged  in- 
sect until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  thereafter.  The  simpUcity  of  this 
method  is  therefore  evident,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  through 
its  use,  90  per  cent  of  the  insects  that  descend  the  trees  from  the  elms 
upon  our  walks,  may  not  be  destroyed.  In  consideration  of  the  many 
contingencies  that  attend  the  hibernation  of  all  insects,  and  the  fatality 
known  to  exist  in  that  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle,  we  would  not  have  much  to 
fear  or  to  suffer  from  the  small  fraction  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent  of 
the  brood  that  might  successfully  accomplish  their  hibernation. 
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Galerucella  cavicoUis  (Lee). 
A   Cheny-leaf  Beetle. 

(Ord.   COLEOPTERA  :    Fam.   CHRYSOMELID.i;.) 

Galenica  cavicoUis.     LeConte  :  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,   1865, 
p.   216  (original  description). 

From  Mrs.  H.  D.  Graves,  of  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y.,  examples  of 
beetles  were  received  on  June  10th  of  which  "thousands"  were  feeding 
on  the  foliage  of  her  cherry  trees  left  by  the  late  frost.  Submitted  to 
Dr.  John  Hamilton,  answer  was  returned  that  it  was  Galerucella  cavi- 
coUis (Lee),  which  had  been  found  abundantly  in  Canada,  but  was  rare  in 
this  region.     Its  only  recorded  food-plant  is  wild  cherry. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Davis  states,  in  Insect  Life.,  vii,  1894,  p.  200,  that  he  had 
received  the  insect  from  Bellaire,  Mich.,  where,  during  the  latter  part  of 
May,  it  was  causing  damage  to  cherry  trees  of  that  locaUty.  Some  wild 
cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  were  found,  on  examination,  to  have  a  few  of 
the  beetles  on  them.  Mr.  Davis  received  the  larvae  on  July  loth,  and 
has  given  description  of  them  in  the  above  cited  notice. 

Mr.  Schwarz  refers  to  the  insect  {Insect  Life,  iv,  p.  94)  as  a  common 
northern  species.  Dr.  Horn  in  his  Galerucini  of  Boreal  Atnerica  {Trans. 
Amer.  Ent.  Soc,  xx,  1893),  gives  its  occurrence  "from  Canada  to  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  westward  to  Wisconsin;  North  Caro- 
lina." Dr.  Packard,  in  his  Insects  Injurious  to  Forest  and  Shade  Trees 
(page  529),  under  Galeruca  sanguinea,  states:  "We  observed  this  leaf- 
beeile  in  great  abundance  at  Berhn  Falls,  N.  H.,  September  13th,  eatino- 
holes  in  the  leaves."  Dr.  Packard  must  have  written  sanguinea  in  error 
for  rufosanguinea,  as  the  European  sanguinea  Fabr.  {Lochmaa  cratcegi 
Forst.)  has  not  been  found  in  this  country.  The  beetles  observed  by 
him,  were  in  all  probability  G.  cavicoUis,  as  G.  rufosanguinea  is  a  more 
southern  form,  occurring  according  to  Dr.  Horn,  in  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  recorded  in  New  Jersey  by  Dr.  Smith. 
The  two  species  very  closely  approach  and  resemble  one  another,  differ- 
ing mainly  in  the  slightly  coarser  punctured  and  less  shining  elytra  in  the 
latter.  If  the  identification  of  Walsh  {Practical  Entomologist,  ii,  1866, 
p.  9)  was  correct,  it  has  also  been  taken  in  June  on  buttercups,  Ranun- 
culus acris,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  N.  Y, 

It  is  probable  that  G.  cavicoUis  has  but  a  single  brood.     The  beetles 
feeding  on  the  foliage,  June  loth,  were  probably  hibernated  individuals 
that  may  already  have  been  abroad  for  two  or  three  weeks,  althouoh 
14 
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the  number  reported  at  this  time  is  larger  than  would  be  expected  to 
survive  the  ordeal  of  hibernation.  From  July  larvre,  September  beedes 
would  be  produced. 

The  occurrence  of  this  insect  on  the  garden  cherry  while  previously 
known  only  on  the  wild,  is  but  another  instance  of  the  many  similar 
changes  known  of  our  native  insects  from  wild  to  cultivated  food-plants. 

Under  date  of  July  loth,  Mrs.  Graves  wrote  that  the  beetles  sent  from 
the  cherry  trees  were  also  feeding  on  a  young  chestnut  tree.  Presuming 
on  the  correctness  of  her  observation,  no  examples  were  asked  for 
verification. 

Another  species  of  Gale7-ucella  which  at  a  casual  inspection  can  hardly 
be  separated  from  the  cherry  species,  is  G.  decora  Say,  numbers  of  which 
have  been  collected  by  me  in  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y.,  from  June  21st  to 
August  8th.  Its  food-plant  is  willow.  Prof  Riley  states  that  it  was 
abundant  and  very  injurious  in  a  willow  plantation  near  Washington,  in 
the  larval  stage  in  June,  and  that  its  natural  history  appeared  not  to 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  elm-leaf  beetle  {Rept.  Commis.  Agricul. 
for  1884,  p.  zid). 


Blissus  leucopterus  (Say). 
The  Chinch-Bug. 

(Ord.  Hemiptera:  Subord.   Heteroptera  :  Fam..  LvGiEiDiE.) 

This  insect,  the  injuries  of  which  are  so  widespread  and  so  serious  in 
many  of  the  Western  States,  but  which  we  seldom  have  occasion  to 
report  in  our  State  —  has  caused  some  injury  to  grass  and  grain  in 
Western  New  York  the  present  year.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  State 
Entomologist  an  account  is  given  of  its  operations  in  the  years  18S2  and 
1883  in  several  of  the  towns  of  St,  Lawrence  county.  Since  then  its 
presence  has  occasionally  been  reported  in  different  localities  in  com- 
paratively small  number,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract  attention  until  in 
1894,  when  statements  were  received  from  Alleghany  county  of  its 
having  ruined  meadows  and  many  acres  of  timothy.  This  present  year 
it  has  attacked  grain  in  the  same  county,  in  a  few  instances,  but  no 
account  of  severe  injury  from  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  Judging 
from  the  past  history  of  its  New  York  operations,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  continuation  in  1896,  unless  unusually  favorable 
conditions  for  its  increase  should  prevail. 
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Recent  studies  upon  this  insect  have  shown  that  the  account  of  its 
hibernation,  as  given  by  me  in  my  Second  Report,  page  154,  based  on 
earlier  writers  and  followed  by  later  ones,  is  incorrect  and  misleading  in  its 
suggestion  of  useless  methods  of  dealing  with  it. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  at  Washington,  in 
an  article  on  "The  Hibernation  of  the  Chinch-Bug,"  published  in  Insect 
Life,  vii,  1894,  pp.  232-234,  states  as  follows:  "  In  every  account  of  the 
•chinch-bug  which  I  have  seen,  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  hibernation 
of  the  adult  in  rubbish  of  any  sort,  such  as  thick  matted  grass  of  head- 
lands and  unmovi^n  places,  piles  of  corn  fodder,  hay  piles,  or  about  hay- 
stacks, dried  leaves  under  trees,  particularly  in  hedgerows,  or  any  other 
like  situation.  In  the  course  of  very  careful  and  extended  investigations 
carried  on  in  Kansas  during  a  year  of  excessive  chinch-bug  abundance,  I 
failed  entirely  to  find  any  basis  for  the  above  supposition.  Repeated 
careful  search  throughout  the  late  fall  and  winter  failed  to  discover  a  sin- 
gle living  chinch-bug  in  any  such  situations,  even  when  such  supposedly 
favorable  hibernating  conditions  occurred  in  and  adjoining  fields  which 
were  alive  with  chinch-bugs  late  in  the  fall."  He  further  found  "what  is 
probably  the  normal  hibernating  place  of  the  chinch-bug,  in  the  dense 
stools  of  certain  of  the  wild  grasses,  such  as  the  blue-stem  and  other  sorts, 
perhaps  including  tame  varieties  which  incline  to  the  stooling  habit.  In 
these  situations  only  were  chinch-bugs  found  during  the  winter,  and  so 
numerously  that  a  single  stool  of  grass  would  contain  hundreds  of  these 
insects." 

Mr.  Marlatt  points  out,  in  consideration  of  this  peculiarity  of  hiberna- 
tion, the  futility  of  the  usual  recommendations  for  lessening  injury  of  the 
insect,  such  as  burning  up  all  loose  rubbish  about  farms  and  in  fence  cor- 
ners, and  leaves  in  hedgerows,  and  the  removal  of  hedges.  Instead  of 
these,  the  burning  over  of  grass  lands  where  the  hibernation  occurs,  at 
once  suggests  itself.  To  be  successful  the  burning  should  be  done  after 
a  prolonged  dry  spell,  and  preferably  in  midwinter,  after  a  succession  of 
warm  days,  duringwhich  the  bugs  would  be  drawn  by  tlie  warmth  nearer 
to  the  surface,  where  they  would  be  more  readily  reached  by  the  fire. 
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The  San  Jose  Scale,  and  Some  Other  Destructive  Scale  In- 
sects of  New  York.* 

(Ord.  Hemiptera  :     Subord.  Homoptera  :  Fam.  Coccid^.) 

What  Scale  Insects  Are. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  small  insects  — some,  indeed  most,  of  which 
require  a  magnifying  glass  for  their  observation,  which  are  particularly 
detrimental  to  fruit  culture,  yet  from  their  inconspicuous  appearance 
usually  escape  notice  until  discovered  when  search  is  made  for  the  cause 
of  the  languishing  condition  or  death  of  the  tree  or  shrub  infested  by 
them.  Even  then  it  is  rather  difhcult  to  believe  that  the  true  cause  has 
been  found  in  what  often  seems  to  be  merely  an  unnatural  roughening  of 
the  bark  or  a  moderate  incrustation  formed  upon  the  surface. 

Classification. 

The  species  more  commonly  met  with  (the  Diaspinse)  have  received 
the  name  of  bark-lice,  from  the  appearance  of  ihe  young  as  they  travel 
over  the  bark  for  a  few  days  after  they  are  hatched ;  and  of  scale-insects, 
from  the  scale-like  covering  secreted  by  the  insect  and  beneath  which  it 
is  hidden  after  it  has  fastened  itself  to  the  bark.  Scientifically,  they, 
together  with  the  "mealy-bugs,"  are  known  as  Coccidse.  In  classifica- 
tion they  have  place  in  that  division  of  the  Hemiptera  (a  large  order  of 
suctorial  insects)  known  as  Homoptera,  the  wings  being  of  a  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  and  thereby  distinguishing  them  from  the  other 
division  (Heteroptera)  in  which  the  front  wings  are  thickened  in  their  basal 
half  to  a  degree,  often,  approaching  the  elytra  or  wing-covers  of  beetles. 
It  is  to  this  last-named  division  that  the  popular  name  of  "bugs,"  has 
become  attached.  All  of  the  Hemiptera  are  suctorial,  and  take  their  food 
through  a  beak  or  proboscis  instead  of  by  biting  jaws.  They  differ 
greatly  in  their  structure,  and  in  mode  of  development :  the  latter,  in  some 
of  the  families,  as  in  that  of  the  Aphididce  or  the  plant-lice,  is  of  intense 

interest. 

Development. 

The  development  of  the  CoccidcE  is  quite  peculiar.  The  females  do  not 
become  perfected  into  winged  creatures,  but  with  age  assume  the  form  of 
scales,  or  galls,  or  of  grubs  covered  with  wax  or  powder  ;  or  become  de- 
graded beneath  their  sheltering  scale  into  barely  more  than  egg-sacs, 
retaining  only  such  simple  organs  as  are  essential  to  their  hfe  durmg  the 

•Reprinted  from  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Museum,  Vol.  3.  No.  13,  April  i,  1895. 
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Teproduction  of  their  young.  The  male,  however,  undergoes  a  complete 
transformation  and  becomes  winged,  but  with  only  a  single  pair  of  wings 
of  very  simple  structure  (see  in  Figures  3,  2,  and  3  in  Plates  VIII,  IX, 
and  XIV.  It  lives  but  a  day  or  two,  dying  speedily  after  the  fulfillment 
of  the  purpose  of  its  being.  It  takes  no  food,  for  in  this  stage  it  pos- 
sesses no  mouth  or  digestive  organs. 

Some  Species  Useful. 
A  few  species  of  the  Coccidae  are  of  service  to  us,  such  as  the  Coccus 
cacti  from  which  the  valuable  dye,  cochineal,  is  obtained  ;  the  Carteria 
iacca  which  excretes  the  material  known  to  us  as  shellac ;  from  another 
species  we  have  the  commei'cial  article  known  as  china  wax;  and  still 
another  species  occurring  in  Arabia  produces  a  solidified  honey-dew 
called  "  manna,"  which  "  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  heaven- 
sent manna  that  nourished  the  Hebrews  in  their  wanderings." 

Number  of  Species. 
About  125  species  of  North  American  Coccidae  have  been  described, 
and  others  are  being  brought  to  notice  each  year,  either  from  having 
been  previously  overlooked,  or  recently  introduced  from  abroad.  All  of 
them  are  destructive  in  proportion  to  their  rapidity  of  multiplication  and 
the  greater  or  less  economic  importance  of  the  plants  that  they  infest. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  San  Jose  scale, — the  sub- 
ject of  this  bulletin,  it  may  be  of  service  to  refer  briefly  to  a  i&w  other 
species  which,  although  common  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  and  quite 
harmful  to  the  trees  that  they  infest,  are  still  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
the  fruit-grower  and  to  others  who  are  suffering  from  their  presence. 
From  the  figures  given  of  them,  thej  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from 

the  San  Jose  scale. 

The  Apple-tree  Bark-louse. 

The  most  common  of  these  is  the  apple-tree  bark-louse,  shown  in  Fig. 
I  of  Plate  VIII,  in  its  natural  size  as  it  occurs  on  the  bark  of  trunks  and 
limbs,  often  more  abundantly  than  is  represented  in  the  cut,  completely 
covering  the  bark  and  overlaying  one  another,  and  lending  an  increased 
diameter  to  the  infested  twig.  The  color  of  the  scale  is  brown  or  ash- 
gray,  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  bark.  The  female  scale  measures 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  long,  usually  more  or  less 
curved  form,  pointed  at  one  end  on  which  a  magnifier  may  show  the 
yellowish  cast-off  skin  of  the  insect,  and  rounded  at  the  other  end.  From 
its  peculiar  shape  it  has  been  frequently  written  of  under  the  name  of  the 
oyster- shell  bark-louse.     It  bears  the  scientific  name  oi Mytilaspis pomorum 
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Bouche.  The  male  scale  is  of  a  considerably  smaller  size,  the  sides  nearly- 
straight,  less  rounded  at  the  larger  end,  ard  of  a  brighter  color.  It  will 
seldom  be  found  associated  with  the  females  on  the  bark,  as  its  natural 
place  is  on  the  leaves  on  either  side,  especially  along  the  midrib  (Riley). 
If  a  recent  uninjured  female  scale  be  carefully  lifted  after  oviposition — at 
any  time  during  the  winter — from  fifty  to  a  hundred  small,  oval,  white 
eggs  may  be  found  underneath  it,  which  would  ordinarily  give  out  the 
young  insect  about  the  first  of  June  in  the  latitude  of  New  York. 

This  destructive  scale  is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  apple,  but  may 
also  be  found  on  the  plum,  pear,  raspberry,  wild  gooseberry,  wild  cherry, 
red  currant,  sugar  and  swamp  maples,  white  and  black  ash,  birch,  poplar, 
willows,  linden,  horse-chestnut,  elm,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,, 
that  it  has  a  large  number  of  host-plants. 

The  Scurfy  Bark-Louse. 

This  scale-insect,  known  to  science,  as  Chioiiaspis  furfiirus  (Fitch),  is 
quite  common  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where,  it  is  believed  to  be  more 
numerous  and  more  injurious  than  in  any  other  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  recendy  seen  an  orchard  of  the  Kieffer  pear,  in  Columbia  Co.,  N. 
v.,  in  which  the  trunks,  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  were  so 
thickly  coated  with  the  scales  that  at  a  little  distance  they  appeared  as 
if  they  had  been  whitewashed. 

The  scale,  as  it  appears  when  scattered  over  the  bark,  and  the  male 
and  female  scales  magnified,  are  shown  in  Fig.  2  of  Plate  VIII.  The 
young  larva,  the  mature  female,  the  male  pupa,  and  the  male,  are  repre- 
sented in  Figure  3  of  the  same  Plate,  which  has  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  of  the  Entomological  Division  at 
Washington,  to  illustrate  the  insect  in  his  article  on  the  "  Scale  Insects  of 
the  Orchard"  shortly  to  appear,  and  kindly  furnished  for  use  in  this  Bul- 
letin by  consent  of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  in  advance  of  its  own 
publication. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  described  so  faithfully  the  appearance  of  a  badly  infested 
tree  and  of  the  scale,  that  his  account  is  transcribed  herewith  :  "  The 
bark  of  the  limb  [pear  tree]  was  covered  with  an  exceedingly  thin  film, 
appearing  as  if  it  had  been  coated  over  with  varnish,  which  had  dried 
and  cracked  and  was  peeling  off  in  small  irregular  flakes,  forming  a  kind 
of  scurf  or  dandruft'on  the  bark.  In  places  this  pellicle  was  more  thick 
and  firm,  and  elevated  into  little  blister-like  spots  of  a  white  and  waxy 
appearance,  of  a  circular  or  broad  oval  form,  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  abruptly  drawn  out  into  a  little  point  at  one  end,  which  point 
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was  Stained  of  a  pale  yellowish  color  and  commonly  turned  more  or  less 
to  one  side."  This  refers  to  the  female  scale,  shown  in  enlargement  at  c 
of  Fig.  2,  Plate  VIII.  The  male  scales,  which  usually  congregate  by  them- 
selves (enlarged  at  d  in  same  figure),  are  only  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  as  large,  narrow,  usually  straight,  three-ribbed,  and  of  a  snowy-white 
color.  The  eggs  found  beneath  the  scales  are  of  a  purplish-red  color. 
They  hatch  about  the  first  of  June. 

This  scale  attacks  the  apple,  pear,  black  cherry,  choke  cherry,  and 
mountain  ash.  I  have  recently  found  it  abundantly  on  the  Japan 
quince,  Pyrus  japonica^  in  Washington  park,  Albany,  large  plots  of  which 
were  being  killed  by  it. 

The  Pine-leaf  Scale-insect. 

This  is  another  white  scale  which  is  quite  conspicuous  on  the  leaves  of 
the  pine  and  the  spruce  on  which  it  occurs.  It  attacks  mainly  trans- 
planted trees,  and  had  not  been  seen  by  Dr.  Fitch,  when  described  by 
him,  on  those  growing  spontaneously  in  the  forests.  The  foliage  of  a 
large  number  of  Austrian  pines  [Finus  Austriaca)  growing  in  Washington 
park,  in  Albany,  a  few  years  ago,  was  so  thickly  covered  with  the  scales 
that  it  was  literally  whitened  with  their  myriads.  Hundreds  could  be 
counted  on  a  single  leaf.  Nearly  all  of  the  infested  trees  were  taken  up 
and  burned.  Large  numbers  of  the  scales  were  eaten  into  and  destroyed 
by  a  little  lady-bug, — "the  twice-stabbed  lady-bird,"  —  and  to  the 
abundant  presence  of  this  scale-eating  insect,  may  be  owing  the  fact  that 
in  late  years  the  scale  has  been  far  less  destructive  (see  Fifth  Report 
I?isects  of  New  Yoik,  1889,  page  266). 

The  scale,  known  as  Chionaspis  pimfolii  (Fitch),  is  represented  in 
Fig.  1  of  Plate  IX,  in  natural  size  upon  the  leaves,  and  much  enlarged, 
beneath.  They  are  of  an  elongate  oval  form,  of  a  pure  white  color  with  a 
waxy  luster,  and  with  the  conspicuous  yellow  cast  skins  resting  on  the 
smaller  end.  Dr.  Fitch,  in  his  Second  Report,  1856,  has  devoted  a 
half-dozen  pages  to  the  insect    and  its  lady-bug  destroyer. 

The  White  Scale. 

A  troublesome  scale  frequently  infests  conservatories  and  house  plants, 
which  may  be  recognized  from  the  representation  of  infested  leaves  and 
the  magnified  scales  shown  in  Fig.  2  of  Plate  IX. 

The  scales  are  w^hite  and  are  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  white- 
Avashed  appearance  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  that  they  infest.  It  is 
known,  in  science,  as  Aspidiotus  tierii  Bouche.  Its  specific  name  oinerii 
is  drawn  from  the  botanical  name  of  the  oleander,  N^eriiwi,  which  is  one 
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of  its  favorite  food-plants.  Ivy,  when  grown  within  doors,  is  quite  sub- 
ject to  its  attack,  and  is  Hable  to  be  killed  by  it  unless  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  multiplication  of  the  scale.  Prof.  Comstock  reports  having 
studied  the  species  on  the  following  named  plants:  Acacia,  magnolia, 
oleander,  maple,  Yucca,  plum,  cherry,  currant,  English  ivy  and  lemons 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

The  scale  of  the  female  is  nearly  circular,  flat,  whitish  or  light  gray, 
with  the  dull  orange  exuvise  (cast  skins)  central  or  nearly  so.  The 
ventral  scale  (as  distinguished  from  the  exuviae)  is  a  mere  film  applied  to 
the  bark.  Diameter  when  full-grown,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  The  male 
scale  is  snowy-white,  slightly  elongated  Avith  the  light  yellow  larval  skin 
nearly  central ;  diameter  one-half  that  of  the  male.  It  is  distributed  over 
all  the  United  States,  and  over  much  of  Europe. 

The  Maple-tree  Scale-insect. 

This  is  one  of  our  largest  scale-insects,  and,  at  the  time  of  hatching  of 
the  eggs  in  late  June  and  early  July,  is  more  conspicuous  than  any  other 
found  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  observed  more  frequently 
upon  the  soft  maple,  Acer  dasycarpum,  than  elsewhere,  but  it  is  often 
found  infesting  grapevines,  where  it  is  known  as  the  grapevine  bark-louse. 
It  was  described  forty  years  ago  as  Coccus  ifinumerabilis  —  now  included 
in  the  genus  Pidvinaria  —  the  specific  name  applicable  both  to  the 
myriads  in  which  it  appears  in  some  localities  and  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  eggs  produced  by  the  female :  often  a  thousand  or  more  can  be 
counted  from  underneath  a  single  scale.  Fig.  i  of  Plate  X  illustrates  the 
scale  as  it  appears  when  attention  is  usually  drawn  to  it.  It  is  then  seen 
as  a  white,  cottony  mass  of  from  three-  to  nearly  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
long,  about  one-half  so  broad,  of  a  suboval  form,  bearing  upon  the 
narrower  end  a  brown  scale  darker  at  the  margin,  somewhat  flattened 
down  or  bent  upward  near  its  middle  to  nearly  a  right  angle,  oval, 
broader  behind,  where  it  is  notched  and  apparently  cleft  for  a  short  dis- 
tance on  its  middle ;  on  the  front  is  a  medial  ridge  for  about  one-fourth 
or  one-third  its  length ;  it  usually  shows  five  transverse  wrinkles  or  folds 
and  about  the  same  number  of  raised  lines  running  outwardly  on  each 
side  to  the  hinder  margin.  A  common  appearance  of  the  adult  scale  is 
shown  at  b  of  Fig.  3  of  Plate  X,  and  at  r?,  ^,  and  r,  immature  forms  in 
Fig.  4. 

The  white  cotton-like  mass,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  genus  Pul- 
vinaria,  is  a  secretion  thrown  out  by  the  insect  for  the  protection  of  its 
eggs,  and  also  of  the  young  insects  for  a  short  time  after  their  hatching. 
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In  Fig.  2  of  Plate  X  (after  Walsh  and  Riley)  the  scales  and  egg-masses 
are  shown  on  osage-orange  as  Lecanium  Maclurce,  and  on  maple  as  L. 
acericola,  but  both  are  now  referred  to  P.  inniimerabilis . 

This  scale  had  become  very  abundant  upon  the  maples  in  the  streets 
of  Brooklyn  in  1890,  and  was  reported  as  having  killed  a  large  number 
of  the  infested  trees.*  In  1884,  it  was  excessively  abundant  and  quite 
destructive  over  the  larger  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Further  particu- 
lars of  it,  and  available  remedies,  may  be  found  in  the  Sixth  Report  on 
the  Insects  of  N'ew  York,  1890,  pp.  141-147. 

The  Plum-tree  Scale-insect. 

In  Plate  XI,  the  plum  scale  is  shown  —  an  apparently  new  and  de- 
structive plum  pest,  which  has  during  the  past  year  made  its  appearance 
in  different  localities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  particularly  in  its  western 
portion.  Examples  of  it  were  received  by  me  on  May  14th  and  15th 
from  Dr.  Collier  of  the  Geneva  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
from  C.  M.  Hooker  and  W.  C.  Barry,  of  Rochester.  No  record  could 
be  found  of  its  previous  occurrence  as  infesting  the  plum.  On  submit- 
ting it  to  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  of  Las  Cruces,  New  i^Iexico,  who  has 
made  special  study  of  scale  insects,  it  was  determined  by  him,  with  a  pos- 
sible doubt,  as  Lecanium  jiiglandis  Bouche.  This  determination  has  not 
been  accepted  by  some  entomologists,  while  as  an  explanation  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  it  has  been  suggested  that  two  closely  re- 
sembling species  are  associated  on  the  infested  trees. 

The  species  of  Lecanium  are  large,  conspicuous  scales,  as  may  be  seen 
covering  the  branch  in  the  figure,  approaching  a  half  globe  in  form,  and 
in  the  season  of  reproduction,  containing  within  their  capacious  bodies 
a  very  large  number  of  eggs  —  a  thousand,  or  it  may  be  two  thousand  or 
more.  P'rom  their  rapidity  of  multiplication  they  may  prove  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  trees  that  they  infest,  but,  fortunately,  their  size,  and  their  ten- 
derness during  a  portion  of  their  existence,  exposes  them  to  parasitic 
attack  and  to  destruction  from  certain  weather  conditions.  They  are 
amenable  to  treatment  with  kerosene  emulsion,  and  to  the  methods  which 
will  be  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jose  scale. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  of  the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station, 
has  made  a  study  of  this  insect  in  the  plum  orchards  of  Western  New 
York,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  Bulletin  83  of  the  Station  — ■ 
describing  it,  narrating  its  destructiveness,  naming   the  few  plants  upon 

*  Eighth  Report  on  the  Insects  o/  Ne%u  York,  1893,  page  177. 
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which  it  is  believed  to  have  passed  from  the  plum,  its  life-history,  its  nat- 
ural enemies,  and  approved  methods  for  combatmg  it. 

This  scale  has  been  found  abundantly  in  some  localities  in  Eastern 
New  York ;  in  Orange  county,  it  has  been  mistaken  by  some  fruit-growers 
for  the  San  Jose  scale,  but  from  their  great  dissimilarity  in  appearance, 
there  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  confounding  them. 

The  figure  representing  an  infested  plum  branch  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  employed  in  illustrating  a 
brief  notice  of  the  insect  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  in  Garden  and  Forest  for 
July  i8,  1894,  from  which  paper  it  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  preceding  brief  notices  of  some  of  our  more  common  scale  in- 
sects, particular  mention  of  the  insecticides  available  for  their  destruction 
and  methods  of  application,  have  been  omitted,  as  those  which  will  be 
indicated  for  use  against  the  San  Jose  scale,  will  be  found  equally  service- 
able  against  each  one  of  them. 

The  San  Jose  Scale. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  —  from  the  many  different  fruit  trees  that  it  infests, 
the  rapidity  of  its  multiplication  through  its  successive  broods  during  the 
year,  and  the  short  time  in  which  it  kills  the  trees  that  it  attacks  —  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  our  most  pernicious  scale-insects.  Its  character 
is  indicated  in  the  specific  name  oi  perniciosus  giv^en  to  it  by  Prof.  Com- 
stock  when  first  described  by  him  in  1880,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agricultuj-e  for  that  year.  He  has  written  of  it :  "  It  is  said  to 
infest  all  the  deciduous  fruits  grown  in  California,  excepting  peach, 
apricot,  and  the  black  Tartarean  cherry.*  It  attacks  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  limbs  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  fruir.  I  have  seen  many  plum 
and  apple  trees  upon  which  all  the  fruit  was  so  badly  infested  that  it  was 
unmarketable.  In  other  instances  I  have  seen  the  bark  of  all  of  the 
small  limbs  completely  covered  by  the  scales.  I  think  that  it  is  the  most 
pernicious  scale-insect  known  in  this  country." 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Horticultural  Commission,  in  their  report  for 
1893,  say  of  it:  -'This  pest,  if  not  speedily  destroyed,  will  utterly  ruin 
the  deciduous  fruit  interests  of  this  coast.  It  not  only  checks  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  but  it  covers  the  tree  literally  entirely,  and  the  fruit  nearly  as 
much  so,  and,  if  left  unchecked,  the  tree  is  killed  in  three  years'  time." 

*  It  has  since  been  found  on  the  peach  and  apricot. 
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Introduction  and  Spread. 
As  with  the  larger  number  of  our  more  injurious  pests,  the  San  Jose 
scale  is  not  native  to  North  America.  Where  it  originally  occurred  is 
not  known.  It  is  frequently  found  upon  plants  imported  from  Japan 
(Coquillett),  and  also  occurs  in  Chile  and  in  Australia.  It  is  beheved  to 
have  been  brought  into  California  in  or  about  the  year  1870.  It  first 
attracted  the  attention  of  fruit-growers  at  San  Jose,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, in  1873.  In  1882  it  had  extended  into  all  the  fruit-growing  districts 
of  California,  and  had  entered  Oregon  and  Washington.  It  is  also  found 
in  Nevada,  but  when  first  observed  there  is  not  known.  It  is  reported  in 
one  locality  in  Idaho,  in  1894  (Aldrich),  and  as  well  established  at  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico  (Cockerell). 

Occurrence  in  Eastern  United  States. 
It  was  quite  a  surprise  when  not  long  ago  the  discovery  was  made  that 
this  destructive  insect  had  crossed  the  continent  and  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Atlantic  States.  Its  first  recognition  was  by  Mr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  at  Washington,  in  August, 
1893.  A  supposed  fungus  disease  on  pear  sent  from  Charlottesville,  Va., 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  shown  to  Mr.  Howard,  was  ''at 
the  first  glance  recognized  as  that  scourge  of  western  orchards,  the  San 
Jose  scale  {^Aspidiotus peniiciosiis  Comst.)." 

Investigations,  etc.,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  autumn,  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Entomological 
Division,  Messrs.  Schwarz  and  Coquillett,  were  sent  to  Charlottesville,  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  infestation.  It  appeared  from  their  exam- 
inations that  it  was  limited  in  extent,  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  a 
pear  orchard  of  about  a  square  acre  in  area,  but  that  it  aftected  pear, 
peach,  plum,  apple,  currant,  rose,  quince,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry,  and 
that  it  had  already  been  present  there  for  several  years.  It  was  subse- 
quently learned  that,  in  all  probability,  it  had  been  introduced  on  nursery 
stock  purchased  from  a  New  Jersey  firm.  Mr.  Hedges,  the  owner  of  the 
orchard,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  brought  on  currant  plants 
purchased  in  New  Jersey  eight  years  previously.  Mr.  Schwarz  reported 
on  the  situation  of  the  infested  orchard,  the  plants  attacked,  other  infested 
places  adjoining,  habits  of  the  scale,  and  its  observed  enemies.  Mr. 
Coquillett  reported  upon  the  infested  locality,  and  the  conjectural  sources 
of  the  scale,     {hisect  Life,  vi.,  1894,  pp.  247-254.) 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1894,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
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Mr.  Coquillett,  who  had  conducted  very  successfully  most  of  the  experi- 
ments in  California  for  the  destruction  of  scale  insects  by  inclosing  the 
infested  trees  with  tents  and  fumigating  them  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
was  intrusted  with  the  operations  for  destroying  the  scale  in  Charlottes- 
ville by  the  same  method — always  effective  when  properly  conducted. 
It  appears  in  his  report  submitted  {loc.  cit.,  pp.  324-326),  that  326  trees 
and  shrubs  were  subjected  to  the  gas  treatment.  Examinations  made  a 
few  months  thereafter  disclosed  no  living  scales. 

///  Maryland. — In  March,  1894,  the  scale  was  sent  to  the  Division  of 
Entomology  on  peach  twigs  from  a  large  peach  orchard  in  Riverside, 
Charles  county,  Md.  It  was  learned  that  the  scale  had  been  introduced 
in  1887  and  1888,  on  peach  trees  purchased  of  a  New  Jersey  nursery. 
Many  of  them  had  died,  and  nearly  all  of  those  that  remained  were 
found  to  be  thoroughly  encrusted  with  the  scale,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
examination  they  were  being  taken  up  and  destroyed.  (Other  trees  to 
which  the  scale  had  spread,  had  been  treated  by  their  owner  during  the 
preceding  winter,  apparently  with  good  results,  with  the  three  principal 
winter  washes,  viz.,  strong  kerosene  emulsion;  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur; 
and  resin  wash.)  A  trunk-washing  in  April  with  strong  kerosene  emul- 
sion was  successful  to  the  extent  of  killing  90  per  cent,  of  the  scales. 
Several  sprayings  were  made  during  the  summer  with  different  mixtures — 
some  of  them  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Coquillett — by  which  most  of 
the  scales  were  killed.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Howard's  report  (from  which 
most  of  these  items  relating  to  the  eastern  presence  of  the  scale  have 
been  drawn)  in  August,  it  was  thought  safe  to  say  that  the  insects  would 
be  completely  stamped  out  in  this  locality  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

/;/  Florida. — At  the  same  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Maryland  local, 
ity,  the  scale  was  also  received  from  L)e  Funiak  Springs,  Florida.  At  the 
request  of  the  fruit-growers  of  that  section  of  the  State,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  sent  Mr.  H.  G.  Hubbard  to  make  examination  and 
report.  The  insect  was  practically  confined  to  the  peach  and  plum,  but 
occurred  also,  in  small  numbers  on  Kieffer  pears,  and  on  pecan  and  per- 
simmon. Many  thousands  of  trees  were  infested,  and  nearly  every 
orchard  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles  was  more  or  less  attacked. 
Arrangement  was  made  for  the  Experiment  Station  of  Florida  to  under- 
take the  work  of  destroying  the  scale,  by  going  over  all  the  infested  trees 
in  the  district  with  five  or  six  applications  of  the  resin  wash.  If  the 
weather  should  prove  fiivorable  for  the  use  of  the  wash,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  "that  the  nuisance  will  have  been  abated  by  the  close  of  the 
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season  in  Florida,  although  extermination  [from  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  infested  localityj  may  not  be  found  possible." 

Discovered  in  other  Stales. — In  consideration  of  the  discovery  that 
-some  at  least  of  the  above-noticed  infestations  of  this  pernicious  Califor- 
nia scale,  were  traceable  to  New  Jersey  nurseries  which  were,  in  all 
probabihty,  still  serving  as  distributing  centers  for  the  distribution  of  the 
pest  over  nearly  all  the  country,  a  circular  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Howard,  describing  and  figuring  the  scale  and  warning  fruit-growers 
of  its  exceeding  dangerous  character,  which  was  distributed  m  the  first 
week  of  April  (1894)  to  all  eastern  agricultural  newspapers  and  to  nearly 
12,000  eastern  fruit-growers  whose  addresses  were  obtained  from  the 
pomologist  of  the  Department.  This  circular — with  its  excellent  illustra- 
tions,* description  of  its  appearance,  explanation  of  the  manner  of  spread- 
ing of  the  insect,  and  the  best  remedies  for  it — as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  excited  much  interest  and  alarm.  Scale  insects  of  many  kinds 
as  well  as  insects  belonging  to  other  groups,  were  sent  to  the  Department 
with  the  inquiry  if  they  were  the  San  Jose  scale. 

As  a  result  of  the  distribution  of  this  circular,  the  following  additional 
localities  were  ascertained  : 

Neavitt  and  Chestertovvn  in  Maryland;  Bartle,  Indiana;  many  points 
in  New  Jersey;  Atglen  and  Lewisburg,  in  Southeastern  and  Central 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  also  received  from  Middletown,  Idaho,  and  from 
British  Columbia. 

Referrmg  to  the  above  attacks,  Mr.  Howard  gives  encouraging 
reports:  The  orchardof  7,000  trees  in  Atglen,  Pa.,  under  direction  of 
Dr.  J.  B.  Suiith,  Entomologist  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  had  been 
treated  three  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  with  kerosene  emulsion,  with 
absolute  success. 

At  the  Lewisburg  locality,  the  few  infested  pear  trees  that  had  been 
bought  of  the  New  Jersey  nurseries  in  1890,  had  all  been  killed  but 
one.  Other  trees  to  which  the  scale  had  spread  were  bemg  treated  by 
the  owner  with  every  prospect  of  extermination. 

At  Bartle,  Indiana,  two  young  apple  trees  from  New  Jersey  were 
infested.  These  were  taken  up  and  burned,  and  no  more  of  the  insects 
were  discoverable  by  careful  search.  {\  second  infestation  has  since 
been  discovered  at  North  Madison  —  see  Rural  Neiv  Yorker.,  liv,  p.  87), 

At  Neavitt,  Md.,  a  lo-acre  orchard  of  peach  trees  was  badly  infested 
—  nearly  every  tree  was  languishing  from  the  attack.     Many  had  been 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Department  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  them  in  this  paper:  see 
Plates  XIII  and  XIV. 
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taken  up  and  destroyed.  Full  directions  were  given  for  spraying,  and 
the  success  of  the  operations  will  be  watched.  The  source  of  this  infest- 
ation could  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought  by  the 
owner  that  the  first  affected  trees  had  come  from  a  Missouri  nurseryman 
—  not  from  New  Jersey. 

Chestertown,  Md.,  showed  but  few  infested  trees.  They  had  been 
treated  by  the  owner  with  thick  whale-oil  soap  of  the  consistency  of 
molasses,  with  every  prospect  of  extermination  of  the  scale.  The  infested 
trees  had  been  received  from  New  Jersey  in  1890.  As  a  summary  of  the 
above,  Mr.  Howard  states  that  the  scale  had  been  exterminated  (in  1894) 
in  Indiana  and  Virginia,  and  the  probabilities  were  strong  of  a  like  result 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  other  localities  named,  except  in 
Florida  and  New  Jersey. 

It  has  since  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Division  of  Entomology, 
that  the  scale  has  been  found  abundantly  in  three  new  localities  in  Mary- 
land. It  has  also  been  discovered  in  a  locality  in  Southern  Georgia ;  in 
an  orchard  in  Southern  Ohio;  in  Newcastle  Co.,  Md. ;  in  Jefterson  Co., 
Indiana;  at  City  Point,  Va.;  and  at  Bristol,  Pa.  In  some  of  these 
localities  the  infestation  was  quite  limited,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
exterminated.  (L.  O.  Howard:  Further  Notes  on  the  San  Jose  Scale, 
in  Insect  Life,  vii,  1895,  pp.  285,  286.) 

The  San  Jose  Scale  in  New  York. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  August  last  —  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Smith  before  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  on  "The  San 
Jose  Scale  in  New  Jersey,"  it  was  incidentally  stated  that  an  orchard  in 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  was  known  to  be  badly  infested  with  the 
scale.  The  particular  orchard  was  not  named,  but  later,  at  my  request, 
the  information  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Smith,  that  Mr.  L.  L.  Morrell  of 
Kinderhook,  had  not  long  ago  purchased  a  number  of  young  apple  trees 
(Ben  Davis  variety)  from  one  of  the  New  Jersey  nurseries.  Two  years 
later  (in  1894),  on  examination  of  these  trees  by  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  nursery  (a  relative  of  Mr.  Morrell),  they  were  found  to  be  badly 
infested,  and  advice  was  given  that  they  should  be  at  once  taken  up  and 
destroyed.  A  week  or  two  later  it  was  learned  from  Mr.  Morrell  that 
this  had  been  done,  and  it  was  thought  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  purchase,  the  scale  had  been  exterminated. 

Thinking  it  important  to  know  whether  the  measure  had  been  entirely 
successful,  I  visited  Mr.  Morrell  early  in  November,  and  was  met  with  . 
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the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  he  was  fearful  that  he  still  had  the  insect 
with  him,  for  he  had  found  upon  a  single  pear  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  scale.  It  proved  to  be  such, —  perhaps  a  half-dozen  of  individuals 
being  scattered  over  its  surfiice. 

On  examining  his  orchards,  the  scale  was  found  abundantly  in  one  of 
them  —  a  young  pear  orchard  in  which  a  few  trees  had  borne  fruit,  for 
the  first,  the  present  year.  Some  of  the  trees  were  moderately  infested  — 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  scales  or  less  being  found  upon  them ;  on  others  the 
scale  was  so  numerous  as  to  fairly  encrust  the  branches  and  most  of  the 
trunk.  It  was  apparent  that  the  latter  were  those  upon  which  the  insect 
had  been  introduced,  and  from  which  they  had  been  scattered  through- 
out the  orchard  by  the  agency  of  birds  or  otherwise  to  individual  trees  in 
various  portions  of  it. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stock  of  this  orchard,  had  been  purchased  of 
the  New  Jersey  nursery  two  years  preceding  the  planting  of  that  which 
had  been  taken  up  and  destroyed  —  the  condition  of  this  having  been 
overlooked  at  the  time.  A  large  portion  of  the  orchard  was  critically 
gone  over  by  me,  and  the  trees  marked  which  called  for  special  care  in 
the  application  of  the  winter  wash  recommended,  and  those  which  should 
be  at  once  taken  up  and  burned.  The  examination  of  the  remainder  of 
the  orchard  was  subsequently  made,  and  a  number  of  infested  trees  dis- 
covered. So  determined  was  Mr.  Morrell  to  rid  himself  of  this  pest,  that 
rather  than  wait  for  a  winter  treatment,  all  of  the  infested  trees,  as  he  has 
informed  me,  were  taken  up  and  burned :  he  beheved  that  he  did  not 
have  a  scale  remaining  in  his  orchard.  If  it  should  prove  that  in  this  he 
has  been  over-confident,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  within 
another  year,  the  scale  will  be  exterminated  in  this  locality. 

As  the  scale  occurs  also  on  the  leaves  —  usually  in  rows  along  the 
midrib  on  the  upper  side,  it  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  the 
leaves  fi^om  the  worst  infested  trees  which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  w-ere 
lying  on  the  ground  beneath  or  near  them,  should  be  raked  together  and 
burned,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the  scales  being  carried  by  the 
winds  over  the  entire  orchard.* 

The  infested  trees  were  entirely  of  the  d'Anjou  variety.  In  two  other 
orchards  of  Mr.  Morrell,  of  the  Kieffer  pear,  not  a  scale  was  found,  nor 
on  the  apple,  cherry,  and  plum  trees  that  were  examined.     The  infesta- 

*Dr.  Smith  does  not  believe  that  the  fixed  scale  can  be  carried  on  fallen  leaves.  He  states 
(Bulletin  io6  Nezv  Jersey  Ag7-icul.  Coll.  Expt.  Station^  1895,  page  15)  :  "  Only  such  as  are  affixed 
to  the  tree  itself  have  any  chance  of  reproducing'  their  kind.  Those  that  fix  to  the  leaves  fall  with 
them,  and  as  these  dry  or  decay  the  insect  dies  for  want  of  food  before  attaining  maturity." 
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tion  was  apparently  confined  to  the  two  purchases  made  at  the   New 
Jersey  nursery  and  liad  not  extended  beyond  them. 

The  Scale  on  Long  Island. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  scale  was  discovered  in  abundance  in 
some  of  the  nurseries  on  Long  Island  by  Messrs.  Sirrine  &  Lowe,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  for  conducting  some  entomological  investigations  especially 
desired  on  Western  Long  Island,  under  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  made 
by  the  Legislature  of  1894  to  the  station  named,  "for  the  purpose  of 
agricultural  experiment  investigations,  instruction  and  information,  in  the 
Second  Judicial  department"  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Among  the  earlier  results  of  their  investigations  was  a  discovery  of  the 
San  Jose  scale  in  great  abundance  in  some  of  the  nurseries  on  the  Island. 
The  following  notice  of  its  first  observation  was  communicated  to  Garden 
and  Forest^  of  November  7,  1894: 

The  San  Jose  scale  was  observed  first  in  the  market  at  Jamaica  on 
some  BarUett  pears  said  to  have  been  grown  on  the  Island.  The  scale 
was  also  conspicuous  on  some  fancy  varieties  of  pears  exhibited  at  the 
Queens  County  Fair ;  and  by  tracing  the  fruit  to  its  source  some  of  the 
infested  nurseries  were  located.  We  have  found  the  scale  on  pear,  apple, 
peach,  and  quince  stock  in  several  nurseries. 

The  nurserymen  were  unable  to  give  any  definite  information  regard- 
ing the  length  of  time  that  they  had  had  the  scale,  but  it  was  thought  by 
some  of  them  that  it  had  been  with  them  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
This,  under  the  circumstances,  is  impossible  :  they  had  doubtless  mistaken 
some  other  scale  for  it.  Nor  can  anything  definite  be  learned  of  the  source 
of  the  infestation.  If  known  to  them  they  have  been  unwilling  to  commun- 
icate the  fact.  It  is  stated  that  the  stock  that  was  infested  was  not  grown 
by  them,  but  was  received  from  other  nurseries.  It  would  be  of  material 
service  in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  the  extermination  of  the 
scale  in  the  east  if  the  locahties  of  these  "  other  nurseries "  could  be 
learned,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  is  being  withheld.  This  unfor- 
tunate reticence  is  reflecting  on  all  the  other  nurseries  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  from  some  one  or  more  of 
them  the  Long  Island  infested  stock  was  originally  received.  It  is  con- 
ceded dial  its  source  was  not  the  New  Jersey  nur'series.*  The  Geneva 
nurseries  have  been  inspected  by  Mr.  Lowe,  with  the  result,  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  scale  was  not  found  therein.  The  Rochester  nurseries  have  been 
strongly  suspected.     Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  when  consulted,  believed  them  to 

♦It  has  since  been  learned  that  one  of  the  Long  Island  nurseries  has  been  receiving  stock  nearly 
every  year  since  1888  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  New  Jersey  nurseries. 
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be  entirely  free  from  its  presence,  and  this  belief  was  subsequently  carried 
to  approximate  certainty  by  examinations  made  by  Mr.  Sirrine,  from 
which  it  resulted  that  the  reported  San  Jose  scale  at  Rochester,  when 
examined  at  Washington,  was  found  to  be  Aspidiotiis  ancylus  —  a  closely 
resembling,  but  comparatively  harmless  species. 

Condition  of  the  Long  Island  Nurseries. 

It  would  be  of  interest  if  the  exact  condition  of  the  Long  Island  in- 
festation could  be  given  in  this  Bulletin.  I  can  state,  however,  from 
information  received  from  Mr.  Sirrine,  under  date  of  March  2 2d,  that  he 
had  visited  the  following  nurseries  on  Long  Island:  —  of  Fred  Boulon, 
Sea  Cliff;  Keene  &  Foulk,  Flushing;  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing;  Isaac 
Hicks  &  Sons,  Westbury  Station;  R.  P.  Jeffery  &  Sons,  Smith ville  South; 
P.  H.  Foster,  Babylon;  W.  C.  Wilson,  Astoria;  Gabriel  Marc  &  Co., 
AVoodside,  and  the  Long  Island  Nursery  Company,  Brentwood. 

The  last  six  of  the  nine  above-named  nurseries  were  found  to  be  free 
from  the  scale.  In  the  worse  infested  of  the  three,  as  soon  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  proprietors  was  called  to  the  destructive  enemy  that  they 
were  harboring,  a  large  number  of  trees  were  taken  up  and  burned.  The 
remainder  were  sprayed,  according  to  directions  given  by  Mr.  Sirrine,  and 
would  be  followed  by  other  sprayings  in  the  event  of  the  first  not  proving 
to  be  entirely  effectual. 

In  the  other  two  nurseries,  the  few  trees  that  had  been  found  to  be  in- 
fested had  been  destroyed,  and  it  was  thought  that  such  further  work 
would  be  done  before  the  time  for  shipment,  that  no  infested  stock  would 
be  sent  out  from  them. 

It  was  probably  one  of  these  two,  that  had  been  reported  as  intracta- 
ble last  summer.  As  represented  at  the  time,  the  owners  were  indifferent 
to  the  evil  pointed  out  to  them  that  would  result  from  the  multiplication 
of  the  pe'-t,  and  indisposed  to  take  any  measures  against  it.  When  again 
seen  by  Mr.  Sirrine  in  March,  they  would  give  no  assurance  of  adopting 
the  measures  deemed  necessary  for  preventing  the  distribution  of  their 
infested  stock.  The  only  promise  that  could  be  obtained  from  them  was, 
that  "they  would  treat  with  gas  the  stock  they  sold,  providing  that  they 
had  the  time."  A  promise  so  broadly  qualified  could  carry  no  weight 
with  It.  Unless  a  satisfactory  understanding  can  be  had  with  the  firm,  its 
name,  if  furnished  to  me,  will  be  given  in  a  foot-note,  as  a  protection  to 
purchasers  of  Long  Island  stock.* 

*Tlie  name  of  this  nursery  tias  since  been  given  me  as  thie  Parsons  &  Sons  Company,  at  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island.  In  a  letter  addressed  them  on  April  8th,  the  following  questions  were  asked, 
and  the  reasons  stated  why  replies  were  needed  :     i.  Have  you  taken  steps  to  learn  by  applica- 
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There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  infested  stock  has  been  sent  frons 
these  nurseries  to  many  places  in  the  State  of  New  York.  If  the  attempt 
that  is  being  made  for  the  extermination  of  the  scale  in  the  State  during 
the  present  year  is  to  prove  successful,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
each  locality  where  possibly  infested  trees  have  been  delivered  within  the 
past  five  years  (dating  back  to  the  probable  establishment  of  the  scale  on 
Long  Island)  should  be  ascertained,  and  carefully  inspected  as  soon  as 
possible.  Request  was  accordingly  made  of  the  proprietors  of  these  in- 
fested nurseries,  that  they  would  furnish  the  State  Entomologist  with  a  list 
of  their  New  York  sales  from  and  including  the  year  1890  to  the  present. 
One  of  the  firms  promptly  complied  with  the  request,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  involving  excessive  labor,  and  sent  to  this  office  extended 
lists,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  open  their  books  for  further  examina- 
tion and  transcription  by  any  one  who  might  be  commissioned  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  due  to  this  firm  —  Keene  &  Foulk,  Bloodgood  Nursery,  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  that  they  be  specially  mentioned  and  commended  for  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  they  are  working  for  the  extermination  of  the  scale  in 
their  nursery.  They  have  asked  for  suggestions  and  directions  and  have 
promptly  and  faithfully  carried  them  out  —  not  only  in  burning  and 
spraying,  but  also  in  arranging,  under  the  best  approved  method,  for  the 
fumigation  by  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  treatment  of  all  the  stock  that 
they  send  out  this  season ;  the  latter  should  insure  the  destruction  of  any 
scattered  individual  scales  that  may  have  been  overlooked.  They  will 
also,  upon  request,  replace  at  half-price,  all  such  infested  stock  that  has 

tion  to  Mr.  Sirrine  or  by  otlier  proper  means,  of  the  extent  of  the  infestation  in  your  nurseries? 
2.  Have  you  talien  up  and  burned  the  stock  that  was  found  to  be  the  worst  infested  ?  3.  To  what 
extent  and  with  what  results  have  you  sprayed  with  proper  insecticides  such  other  infested  stock 
as  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  wholly  destroy  ?  4.  Have  you  arranged  for  treating  the  nur- 
sery stock  sent  out  this  season  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  according  to  the  approved  directions 
published  and  accessible  to  you  ?  5.  Have  you  sent  out  any  nursery  stock  this  year  which  may 
have  been  infested  without  having  been  subjected  to  the  gas  treatment  ? 

In  the  answer  returned  by  the  Parsons  &  Sons  Company  to  the  above-mentioned  letter,  the 
only  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  is  that  found  in  the  following — prefaced  by,  "We  only 
knew  last  fall  of  the  San  Jos^  scale."  "  He  [Mr.  Sirrine]  has  informed  us  now  of  the  plants  in- 
fected, and  we  shall  take  them  up  and  burn  them  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  our  intention  to  de- 
stroy rather  than  to  spray.  In  the  plants  now  sending  out  we  have  not  noticed  any  infected  ;  it 
would  be  impossible  in  any  event  to  subject  to  the  gas  treatment  while  in  the  rush  of  sending  off 
trees." 

Is  it  possible  —  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  above,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  April,  absolutely 
nothing  had  been  done  Ijy  this  company  toward  freeing  their  nurseries  from  this  dangerous 
insect  ? 

In  the  absence  of  present  legislation  authorizing  entrance  upon  private  grounds  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  San  Josd  scale,  it  only  remains  for  purchasers  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc  ,  subject  to  its  at- 
tack to  protect  themselves  so  far  as  they  may,  by  withholding  orders  from  localities  known  to  be 
infested  and  where  no  efficient  measures  have  been  and  are  being  taken  for  its  extermination. 
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been  received  from  their  nursery  in  former  years  before  its  condition  was 
known. 

In  consideration  of  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  customers  (and,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  own  interests),  it 
is  beheved  that  orders  may  be  more  safely  sent  to  them  tlian  to  other  nur- 
series where  the  scale  may  be  reasonably  looked  for — where  no  thorough 
inspection  has  been  made — where  it  may  exist  without  having  been 
detected,  and  where  no  gas  fumigation,  as  a  safeguard  against  such  a 
contingency,  is  practiced. 

From  the  two  other  known  infested  nurseries  on  Long  Island,  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  request  for  lists  of  New  York  sales  of  possibly 
infested  stock,  sent  them  under  date  of  Feb.  15,  1894.* 

The  San  Jose  Scale  in  New  Jersey. 
Nearly  all  of  the  infestation  in  the  Atlantic  and  adjoining  States  having 
been  clearly  traceable  to  the  sale  —  without  knowledge  or  suspicion  of 
their  dangerous  condition  —  of  infested  trees  by  two  nurserymen  in  New 
Jersey,  there  will  naturally  be  a  deep  anxiety  to  learn  what  has  been  done 
in  New  Jersey  toward  the  prevention  of  further  distribution  of  the  dan- 
gerous pest,  through  purchases  that  may  have  been  made  in  1894  or  to 
be  made  hereafter. 

*  The  following^  letter  was  addressed  to  each  of  the  three  nursery  firms  above  referred  to  : 

Gentlemen  : — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  favor  me  with  a  list  of  the  addresses  of  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  State  of  New  York  to  whom  you  have  made  sales  during  the  last  five  years  (1890-1894) 
of  nursery  stock  which  might  possibly  have  been  infested  with  the  San  ]os6  scale  which  you  have 
in  your  nurseries  ? 

We  are  expecting  to  get  a  bill  through  our  present  Legislature  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  have  each  locality  into  which  infested  stock  may  have  been  introduced,  examined  by  an 
expert,  and  such  measures  taken  as  give  promise  of  exterminating  the  scale  in  our  State  during 
the  present  year. 

If  you  will  furnish  me  with  the  list  requested,  it  will  aid  much  in  this  undertaking. 

You  will  also  see  that  in  consideration  of  the  serious  character  of  this  pest  and  the  danger  of  its 
introduction  into  new  localities,  that  not  until  we  are  able  to  report  as  free  from  infestation,  all 
the  nurseries  of  the  State,  especially  those  on  Long  Island  which  have  been  widely  published 
(without  names),  will  there  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  fruit-growers  to  order  stock  from 
nurseries  actually  having  or  suspected  of  having,  the  dreaded  San  Jose  scale. 

One  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  New  Jersey  which  had  made  wide  distribution  of  the  scale,  has 
sent  me  a  list  such  as  I  ask  of  you,  and  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  distribution  of 
any  infested  stock. 

I  had  asked  Mr.  Sirrine  to  procure  such  a  list  for  me,  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  make  a  per- 
sonal request. 

We  must,  if  possible,  in  the  interests  of  both  fruit-growers  and  nurseries,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  exterminate  the  scale  from  our  State. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  being  able  to  say  in  the  Bulletin  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
that  I  have  reliable  assurance  that  no  further  distribution  of  the  scale  will  be  made  from  New 
York  nurseries.    The  name  of  your  nursery  will  not  appear  in  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 
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From  a  Bulletin  entitled  "The  San  Jose  Scale  in  New  Jersey"  {Bulle- 
tin lo6  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station), 
prepared  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Entomologist  of  the  Station,  and  issued  in 
January,  1895,  we  learn  that  the  introduction  of  the  scale  in  New  Jersey 
occurred  either  in  1886  or  1887,  upon  a  "  Kelsey  "  plum  ordered  by  the 
two  nurseries  under  the  representation  of  its  being  curculio  proof,  from 
the  San  Jose  district,  California.  It  is  also  known  that  some  Idaho  pear 
stock  brought  from  nurseries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  also  infested. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Smith  became  aware  (in  April  1894)  of  the  existence 
of  the  scale  in  the  State,  he  at  once,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  entered 
upon  the  task  of  finding  the  nurseries  from  which  the  infested  stock  had 
been  sent,  and  so  far  as  possible,  the  other  infested  localities  within  the 
limits  of  the  State.  Two  large  and  well-known  nurseries,  widely  separ- 
ated, were  soon  located,  and  these,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were 
the  only  distributing  centers.  The  owners,  upon  being  informed  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  pest  that  they  were  harboring,  and  the  effect 
that  it  might  have  upon  their  business  in  the  future,  immediately  took 
active  steps  for  stamping  out  the  insect  ui)on  their  bearing  trees,  upon 
which  it  mainly  occurred,  and  promised  to  prevent,  through  fumigation 
or  otherwise,  further  shipment  of  infested  stock.  In  one  of  the  nurseries 
several  blocks  of  young  stock  were  at  once  torn  up  and  burned. 

The  scale  had  been  distributed  from  these  nurseries  to  a  number  of 
orchards  throughout  the  State  (nearly  one  hundred  were  known  to  Dr. 
Smith),  but  nowhere  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  spread  from  the  orchard 
in  which  it  was  at  first  introduced.  In  all  of  these,  it  is  believed  that 
measures  will  be  taken  by  their  owners  for  the  prevention  of  further 
spread,  and  toward  extermination. 

The  work  will  be  carefully  watched,  and,  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
zeal,  persistence,  and  ability  shown  by  Dr.  Smith  in  all  of  hi'--  operations 
against  the  noxious  insects  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  intrude  within 
his  jurisdiction,  we  have  every  assurance  that,  if  extermination  is  possible, 
it  will  be  speedily  effected. 

The  Two  Infested  New  Jersey  Nurseries. 

The  interest  felt  among  the  fruit-growers  of  New  York  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey nurseries,  from  which  large  purchases  have  been  made  each  year,  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  will  warrant  a  more  particular  reference  to 
their  present  condition.  Quite  a  satisfactory  account  of  one,  and  an  en- 
couraging account  of  the  other,  can  be  given,  based  on  letter-^  from  Dr. 
Smith,  from  correspondence  with  the  proprietors  of  the  nurseries  at  the 
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suggestion  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  from  statements  made  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Rural  Ae7V  Yorker  (of  March  9th).  The  article  in  the  R.  N.  V. 
written  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  that  journal,  after  a  visit  to  Little 
Silver,  N.  J.,  to  examine  into  charges  that  had  been  "pubhcly  made 
that  the  Lovett  Company  had  done  practically  nothing  to  exterminate  the 
scale,"  publishes  the  names  of"  the  two  nurseries  as  those  of  Wm.  Parry 
and  the  Lovett  Company."  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  impropriety  in 
the  mention  of  their  names  in  this  Bulletin. 

T/ie  IVm.  Parry  Nurseries.—  The  nurseries  of  Wm.  Parry  are  gladly 
mentioned,  for  the  same  reason  given  for  makmg  public  the  name  of  the 
nursery  of  Keene  &  Foulk,  of  Long  Island.  Unqualified  praise  is  due 
Mr.  Parry  for  his  strenuous  efforts  for  the  extermination  of  the  scale  in 
the  widely-known  and  far-famed  "  Pomona  Nurseries,"  at  Parry,  and  the 
aid  so  freely  extended,  in  the  endeavors  being  made  for  its  extermina- 
tion wherever  his  extended  sales  may  have  borne  it.*  Promptly  upon 
receiving  a  request  for  a  list  of  New  York  sales  which  may  have  dis- 
tributed the  scale  throughout  the  State,  the  desired  Hst,  embracing  several 
hundreds  of  names,  scattered  through  nearly  every  county,  was  sent  to 
me,  without  any  suggestion  of  compensation  for  the  labor  which  it  neces- 
sitated. 

The  expression  of  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  believed,  orders  could 
be  sent  at  the  present  time  to  the  Bloodgood  Nursery,  would  apply  m, 
at  least,  equal  force  to  the  Pomona  Nurseries,  where  operations  agamst 
the  scale  have  been  conducted  largely  under  the  direction  and  supervis- 
ion of  the  New  Jersey  State  Entomologist,  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith. 

The  Lovett  Company  Nurseries.—  Of  the  condition  at  the  Lovett  Com- 
pany Nurseries,  the  following  is  reported  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  loc. 
cit.  Some  bearing  trees  upon  which  the  scale  had  been  located  last  au- 
tumn by  Dr.  Smith,  had  meantime  been  cut  down  and  destroyed.  Sat- 
isfactory apparatus  for  treating  the  infested  nursery  stock  was  found. 
Upon  the  scale  being  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Smith  on  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  pear  and  apple  trees  that  were  heeled  in,  and  in  patches 
here  and  there  in  rows,  they  were  cut  down  as  fast  as  found,  and,  finally, 
Mr.  Lovett  agreed  to  chop  out  and  burn  the  entire  block.  The  larger 
part  of  the  nursery  stock  had  been  heeled  in,  after  having  been  treated 
with  gas.  The  scales  upon  them,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  had  been 
"  practically  killed,"  and,  if  treated  again  before  being  sent  out,  he  would 
consider  them  safe.     Mr.  Lovett  would  "  guarantee  to  destroy  every  tree 

*We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Parry  for  the  detection  of  the  scale  at  Kinderhouk,  N.  Y.,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1894,  as  noticed  on  page  210. 
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where  Dr.  Smith  had  found  the  scale,  and,  also,  to  give  all  these  trees  a 
second  treatment  with  gas."  The  Rural  New  Yorker  concludes  its  ac- 
count thus  :  "  If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  importing  the 
scale  from  this  nursery.  This  statement  refers  simply  to  the  trees  now  in 
the  nursery.     What  has  already  been  sent  out  we  do  not  know." 

Much  may  be  inferred,  and  seems  to  be  implied,  in  the  short  sentence 
last  quoted.  It  is  here  that  the  Lovett  Company  has  chosen  to  place 
itself  in  a  position  exposing  it  to  just  and  severe  criticism.  It  virtually 
declines  to  do  anything  toward  undoing  the  evil  which  it  has  perpetrated 
—  for  the  most  part  unwittingly,  we  believe  —  in  the  distribution  of  in- 
fested stock  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Request  was  made  of  them  from  this  ofitice  in  November,  1894,  for  a 
list  of  sales  such  as  Mr.  Parry  had  sent  me  —  stating  fully  its  character. 
After  several  months'  delay,  reply  was  made  (February  4th),  dechning 
the  request  upon  the  ground  of  the  immense  labor  that  it  would  involve, 
but  offering  to  place  their  order  books  at  the  disposal  of  any  persons  who 
might  be  sent  for  their  examination.  As  this  plan  did  not  seem  feasible 
to  Dr.  Smith  —  after  further  correspondence  with  him,  he  Avas  asked  to 
procure,  if  possible,  the  desired  hst  from  the  company  for  me,  for  which 
the  expenses  incurred  would  be  paid.  Dr.  Smith  wrote  them,  urging ' 
compliance  with  my  request.  The  letter  received  from  the  company  in 
answer  contained  the  following  proposition  :  "If  he  [Prof.  Lintner]  will 
send  us,  or  you  either,  a  remittance  of  $250,  we  will  attempt  to  make  the 
examination  desired.  *  *  *  j>ut  we  want  a  clear  understanding  be- 
fore we  begin  as  to  the  setdement  of  cost  of  sending  the  list  he  requires." 
No  comment  on  this  modest  proposal  is  needed  ! 

The  course  taken  by  this  firm  has  been  so  unaccountably  strange  in 
other  respects  as  to  expose  them  to  suspicions  which  possibly  may  do 
them  injustice.  On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  statement  is  made, 
that  during  last  autumn  [in  September]  in  a  visit  of  observation  made 
them,  he  found  that  practically  all  of  the  trees  in  their  nursery  blocks 
were  infested  by  the  San  Jose  scale.  He  notified  them  of  this  fact  at  the 
time,  and  showed  to  both  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  company 
who  were  with  him,  the  infested  trees  and  the  scales. 

Under  date  of  December  28th  following,  the  Lovett  Company,  writing 
to  the  Director  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  relation 
to  some  infested  apple  trees  that  had  been  sent  by  them  to  Clermont 
County,  Ohio  in  1890 — disavow  all  knowledge  of  the  scale.  They  say  : 
"  We  would  like  very  much  indeed  to  have  some  branches  of  the  trees 
referred  to  for  examination  ourselves.     We  have  made  a  critical  examina- 
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tion  of  our  trees  here  in  the  nursery  and  also  fruiting  trees,  and  can  find 
no  trace  whatever  upon  any  of  them  of  the  San  Jose  scale  or  other  scale. 
Having  read  reports  upon  the  San  Jose  scale,  we  are  confident  that  we 
could  detect  this  insect  if  t  existed  upon  our  trees."  {Bulletin  56  Dec, 
1894,  Ohio  Agr.  Exper.  Stat.,  p.  S^). 

It  is  fortunate  that  since  this  letter  was  written,  such  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  firm  that  it  has  taken  the  effective  measures 
for  the  destruction  of  the  scale  reported  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  cited, 
and  in  letters  received  from  Dr.  Smith. 

As  no  aid  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  company  toward  the  examination 
of  stock  that  it  may  have  sent  into  the  State  of  New  York,  request  is 
herewith  made  of  each  person  who  within  the  last  five  years  has  received 
from  the  nurseries  of  the  Lovett  Company,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  fruit  trees 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  or  other  plants  on  which  the  scale  is  known 
to  occur,  that  he  will  send  his  name  to  the  State  Entomologist,  at  Albany, 
with  mention  of  the  fact.  If  the  arrangement  proposed  can  be  carried 
into  effect,  examinations  will  be  made  by  competent  persons  of  all  such 
stock  for  the  detection  of  the  scale  if  present. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  in  Ohio. 
It  is  learned  from  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  that  an  infested  locality  in  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  had  come  to  his  notice  m  December  of  1894.  The 
scale  had  probably  been  introduced  in  1891  on  apple  trees  purchased  of  the 
Lovett  Company,  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Prof.  Webster  reports:  "The 
orchard  comprised  about  600  trees,  probably  one-third  of  which  were 
more  or  less  infested  —  twenty-five  at  least  so  badly  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  saving  them,  and  at  least  double  that  number  that  could 
only  be  utilized  by  cutting  off  the  trunks  at  a  short  distance  above  the 
ground  and  grafting  them,  first  disinfecting  the  stumps.  The  pest  had 
been  noticed  the  previous  year.  *  *  *  A  smaller  orchard  set  at  the 
same  time  and  with  trees  from  the  same  nursery,  was  found  infested  to  a 
much  less  extent,  though  the  scales  were  badly  scattered  through  the 
orchard.  *  «  *  'pj^g  owners  of  these  two  orchards  will  take  this 
scale  in  hand  and  stamp  out  the  pest  before  it  gets  a  stronger  foothold  or 
becomes  more  widely  spread."     {Bull.  56  Ohio  Agr.  Exper.  Stat.) 

Description  of  the  Scale. 
The  female  scale,  greatly  enlarged  is  shown  at  Fig.  4  of  Plate  XII  and 
at  b,  in  Fig.  2  of  Plate  XIII.     It  is  flat,  almost  circular  in  outUne,  dark 
mottled  with  gray  in  color,  with  a  small  elevated  spot  at  or  near  its  center 
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which  is  black  or  yellowish  ;  it  measures  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  under  some  favoring  conditions  may  attain  a  size  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch ;  in  its  original  description  it  is  given  as  0.08  of  an  inch. 

Professor  Comstock  described  the  male  scale  as  "black,  somewhat 
elongated  when  fully  formed.  The  larval  skin  is  covered  with  secretion ; 
its  position  is  marked  by  a  single  nipple-like  prominence  which  is  between 
the  center  and  anterior  margin  of  the  scale.  The  scale  of  the  male  is 
more  abundant  than  that  of  the  female."  It  is  often  oval  in  shape,  and 
of  a  smaller  size  than  the  female.     It  is  represented  at  5  in  Plate  XII. 

When  occurring  upon  the  bark  of  the  twigs  or  leaves  and  in  large  num- 
bers, the  scales  he  close  to  each  other,  frequently  overlapping,  and  are  at 
such  times  difficult  to  distinguish  without  a  magnifying  glass:  see  Fig.  i 
of  plate  XIII.  The  general  appearance  that  they  present  is  of  a  grayish, 
very  slightly  roughened  scurfy  deposit.  The  natural  rich  reddish  color 
of  the  limbs  of  the  peach  and  apple  is  quite  ob.scured  when  these  trees 
are  thickly  infested,  and  they  then  have  every  appearance  of  being 
coated  with  lime  or  ashes.  When  the  scales  are  crushed  by  scraping,  a 
yellowish  oily  liquid  will  appear,  resulting  from  the  crushing  of  the  soft, 
yellow  insects  beneath,  and  this  will  at  once  indicate  to  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  their  appearance,  the  existence  of  healthy  living  scales  on 
the  trees.  {Circular  No.  j, -2(1  series,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, 1893.) 

As  before  stated,  the  scale  is  also  found  upon  the  fruit.  When  present 
in  large  numbers,  to  the  extent  of  covering  the  entire  surface,  it  interferes 
seriously  with  the  proper  development  of  the  fruit,  causes  it  to  crack, 
often  to  fall  from  the  tree,  or  when  it  remains  thereon,  renders  it  un- 
marketable. It  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  little  depression  which 
it  causes  (at  least  late  in  the  season)  and  usually  a  well-defined  purplish 
ring  with  which  each  scale  is  surrounded  of  a  diameter  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  the  scale  (see  Figure  3  on  Plate  XII  and  Figure  2  on 
Plate  XIII). 

The  Insect. 
The  male. — As  previously  stated,  the  male  only  becomes  winged.  It 
is  shown  greatly  enlarged  in  Fig.  3  of  Plate  XIV  —  its  natural  size  being 
indicated  by  the  crossed  lines  within  the  circle  beside  it.  Examined  un- 
der a  high  magnifying  power,  its  wings  are  seen  to  be  transparent,  each 
with  two  delicate  veins  only.  It  has  a  well-defined  thorax  and  a  rather 
large  head  with  two  large  eyes.  Its  body  is  of  a  light  amber  color  with 
dark  brownish  markings,  and  terminates  in  a  slender  "  stylet "  nearly  as 
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long  as  the  body,  whicli  is  the  external  organ  of  reproduction.  The  an- 
tennae are  long  and  conspicuous,  ten-jointed,  eight  of  which  are  hairy. 

The  above  description  of  the  male  will  be  of  no  particular  interest  to 
others  than  the  entomological  student,  as  but  few  fruit-growers  will  ever 
see  it  in  nature,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  and  needs  a  good  microscope 
for  its  inspection. 

The  female. —  Soon  after  the  leafing  of  the  tree  in  the  spring,  when  the 
young  have  crawled  out  from  beneath  the  scales,  close  examination  of  an 
infested  twig  will  show  them  as  yellowish  objects,  scarcely  more  than 
points  to  the  unaided  eye,  moving  over  the  bark  (Matthew  Cooke  has 
given  their  size  as  one  seventy-fifth  of  an  inch).  They  are  of  an  oval 
form,  with  the  normal  number  of  legs  pertaining  to  insects  —  three 
pairs  —  and  a  pair  of  antennae.  In  Fig.  i  of  Plate  XIV,  giving  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  insect  from  the  under  side,  its  curious  long  hair-like 
beak  or  proboscis  which  serves  it  for  feeding  and  for  fastening  itself  to  the 
bark  or  leaf  or  fruit,  is  shown  as  curled  up  between  the  legs. 

The  mature  female  can  only  be  seen  by  taking  her  from  beneath  the 
scale  at  the  proper  time.  She  then  appears  in  a  very  different  form  from 
that  when  moving  over  the  bark.  In  a  subsequent  molting  she  had  lost 
her  legs  and  antennae,  retaining  only  for  her  need  her  long  and  delicate 
proboscis  consisting  of  four  hair-like  bristles  within  a  two-jointed  sheath. 
Fig.  2  of  the  same  Plate  represents  this  stage  of  the  insect,  enlarged  from 
the  hair-line  at  the  right-hand  side.  It  is  shown  from  the  underside  as 
seen  with  its  transparency  in  nature,  with  a  number  of  its  young  within,  for 
this  species,  unlike  most  of  the  scale-insects,  which  produce  eggs,  may 
bring  forth  its  young  alive.  Of  the  several  segments  into  which  the  body 
is  divided,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  the  last  one  bears  groups  of  spin- 
nerets, anal  and  vaginal  openings,  and  upon  its  border,  lobes,  incisions, 
and  spines  (some  of  which  are  shown  in  enlargement  at  d) :  from  the  loca- 
tion, number,  and  form  of  these,  important  and  reliable  characters  are 
drawn  for  the  separation  of  the  species,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the 
study  of  the  external  scale  alone,  where  they  closely  resemble  one  another. 

Its  Life-History. 

iMost  of  the  Coccida2  are  oviparous  —  that  is,  they  deposit  eggs  under- 
neath the  scale,  from  which  the  young  are  soon  thereafter  hatched.  A 
few  are  known  to  be  viviparous,  /.  c.,  bringing  forth  living  young,  as 
Aspidiotus  teyiebricostis  occurring  on  maple,  and  a  few  species  of  the  genus 
Lecauium*  .   It  would  seem  that  the  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  peniiciosiis, 

*  \%  Lecaiiiztm  hesperidutii,  L.  platycerii,  L    fuli^tj'erte,  a.nA  two  unnamed  species  on  the  red- 
bay  and  on  Acacia.  —  Riley,  in  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  JVas/i.,  iii,  1894,  pp.  67,  69. 
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may  be  both  oviparous  and  viviparous,  for  Avhile  generally  regarded  as 
giving  out  its  young  alive  (the  young  shown  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
in  Fig.  2  of  Plate  XIV),  it  is  also  recorded  as  producing  eggs.  Dr.  Riley 
has  stated  of  it  {Joe.  cit.)  —  "specimens  examined  in  December,  1879, 
showed  that  the  mature  females  were  hibernating,  and  that  with  some  of 
them,  were  found  a  few  eggs  and  recently  hatched  larvse :  "  on  the  au- 
thority of  Professor  Comstock  [Rept.  Commis.  Agnail,  for  1880,  p.  305), 
"the  eggs  are  white :  "  Matthew  Cooke  has  written  {InJ.  Ins.  Orchardy 
Vijieyard,  etc.,  1883,  p.  62) — "each  female  produces  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  eggs ;  "  W.  G.  Klee,  State  Inspector  of  Fruit  Pests  in  California, 
states  [Bien.  Rept.  St.  Bd.  Horticul.  Cal.  for  1885  and  1886,  p.  373)  — 
"eggs,  thirty  to  fifty  produced  by  each  female;  color  yellow;  form  ovate;" 
Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Townsend,  formerly  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  states  of  the  eggs  —  "According  to  Comstock,  the  eggs 
are  white;  but  according  to  my  own  observation,  they  turn  to  an  orange- 
yellow  color  in  the  spring.  They  hatch  here  about  the  first  or  second  week 
in  May  "  [Bulletin  No.  7  New  Mexico  Agr.  Exper.  Stat.,  June,  1892,  p.  7). 
Other  writers  have  also  mentioned  the  eggs.  As  opposed  to  this,  how- 
ever,— in  colonies  of  the  scale  carried  over  on  potted  pear  trees  in  the 
Insectary  of  the  Entomological  Division  at  Washington  during  the  winter 
of  1893-4,  although  watched  with  care  and  subjected  to  daily  observation, 
in  no  instance  were  eggs  seen  [Insect  Life,  vii,  p.  287). 

Early  in  June,  ordinarily,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  young 
escape  from  underneath  the  scale,  and  for  a  short  time  may  be  seen 
traveling  activel)  over  the  branches,  when  they  fasten  themselves  to  the 
bark  and  commence  to  secrete  a  scale.  They  are  not  all  given  out  at  the 
same  time,  even  the  members  of  the  same  family.  How  long  the  hiber- 
nating fen;  ale  continues  to  reproduce,  is  not  known.  It  is  thought  by 
Dr.  Smith  that  it  may  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and 
until  "  their  grand- daughters  are  already  full-grown  with  nearly  full-grown 
progeny :  there  may  be,  therefore,  upon  a  plant  at  one  time,  young  born 
of  as  many  as  three  or  even  four  distinct  generations."  Certain  it  is  that 
examination  of  an  infested  orchard  will  show  the  presence  of  the  young, 
traveling  insects  at  any  one  time  from  early  June  until  nearly  the  last  of 
autumn.  On  some  pieces  of  twigs  cut  in  Mr.  Morrell's  orchard  on 
November  ist,  the  little  yellow  young  were  seen  in  motion  two  days 
thereafter  in  my  office.  It  is  probable  that  the  young  will  not  survive 
on  a  twig  cut  from  the  tree,  for  more  than  four  or  five  days. 
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Observations  made  on  isolated  individuals  at  Washington  showed  that 
"  the  newly-hatched  larvse  after  crawling  about  for  a  few  hours,  settle 
down  and  commence  at  once  to  form  a  scale,  which  is  wliite  and  fibrous. 
In  two  days  the  insect  becomes  invisible,  being  covered  with  a  pale,  grayish- 
yellow  shield  with  a  projecting  white  nipple  at  the  center.  *  #  * 
Twelve  days  after  hatching,  the  first  skin  is  cast.  *  *  *  jn 
20  to  21  days  after  hatching,  the  females  cast  their  second 
skin.  At  24  days  the  males  begin  to  issue.  *  *  *  At  30  days 
the  females  are  about  full  grown,  and  embryonic  young  can  be  seen 
within  their  bodies;  and  at  from  ;^^  to  40  days  the  larvae  begin  to  make 
their  appearance."  For  additional  observations  on  the  development  of 
other  broods,  see  Howard,  Insect  Life,  vii,  pp.  288,  289. 

From  the  first  brood  hatching  early  in  June,  a  second  is  undoubtedly 
disclosed  in  July.  How  many  follow,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Matthew  Cooke  has  placed  the  number  during  the  season  at  three  —  the 
first  in  June,  the  second  in  July,  and  the  third  in  October;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  high  temperature  of  summer  could  hardly  fail  of  develop- 
ing at  least  one  additional  brood  intermediate  to  those  of  July  and 
October.  Four  broods  were  developed  at  Washington  from  over- 
wintered females,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  were  ordinarily  five. 
They  soon  became  so  inextricably  mixed  that  the  only  importance  that 
could  attach  to  a  determination  of  their  number,  would  be  as  indicating 
the  rapidity  of  increase  of  the  insect  in  different  localities  and  under 
different  seasonal  conditions. 

The  females  continue  to  feed  until  prevented  by  the  dormancy  of  the 

tree  in  the  late  autumn.     It  is  thought  that  most  of  them  pass  the  winter 

in  about  a  half-grown  stage,  and  resume  their  feeding  in  early  spring,  as 

soon  as  practicable  for  their  entrance  upon  active  life,  in  June  as  above 

stated. 

Its  Food-plants. 

In  addition  to  the  food-plants  of  the  San  Jose  scale  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  several  others  have  recently  been 
reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Sirrine,  as  observed  by  him  on  Long  Island. 

The  following  is  the  hst  as  it  now  stands.     It  will  doubtless  be  largely 

extended  by  future  observations  : 

_.,.  Les'uminosi^ 

Tihace^  Acacia. 

Linden  {Tilia).  Rosacece 

Almond. 


Cdastracece 


Peach, 


Euonymus.  Apricot. 
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Rosacecc  —  (Continued)  Coniacece 

Plum.  Dogwood. 

Cherry.  Ebenacece 

Spiraea.  Persimmon  {Diospyros). 

Raspberry. 

Rose.  ^,  Urticacec 

Elm. 

Hawthorn  [Crati^i[us\.  ^  ^ 

^  *     '      -  Osage  Orange. 

Cotoneaster. 

June  Berry.  Jugla?idace(2 

Pear.  English  Walnut. 

Apple.  Pecan  Nut. 

Quince. 

Flowering  Quince.  Betidacece 

Alder?  {Alnus). 
Saxift  agacece 

Gooseberry,  Sabcacece 

Currant.  Weeping  Willow. 

Flowering  Currant.  Laurel-leaved  Willow  (from  Asia). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  scale  is  recorded  as  occurring 
on  plants  in  eleven  of  the  Orders,  although  one-half  of  the  food-plants 
named  belong  to  the  Order  Rosacea;. 

Spread  of  the  Insects. 

The  natural  spread  of  this  scale  is  not  a  rapid  one.  As  the  female  is 
unprovided  with  wings,  and  is  unable  to  change  its  position  after  having 
become  fixed  and  throughout  its  entire  period  of  reproduction,  the  insect 
can  only  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  during  the  few  hours  that  it  con- 
tinues in  its  active  larval  stage.  Although  a  rather  rapid  traveler  its 
range  of  locomotion  would  hardly  ever  carry  it  to  neighboring  trees  in 
an  orchard,  unless  the  branches  should  interlock,  in  which  case  every 
facility  is  afforded  it  for  spreading  the  infestation  — almost  equal  to  that 
existing  in  nurseries  where  the  young  trees  are  grown  so  closely  together 
as  to  form  compact  masses. 

Carried  by  birds,  eic. —ii  has  been  found  that  the  young  insect  may  be 
distributed  through  the  agency  of  other  insects  and  of  birds.  When 
abounding  on  a  tree  to  the  extent  that  much  of  the  bark  is  already  occu- 
pied by  the  scales,  they  apparently  show  a  disposition  to  leave  the  tree 
and  fasten  upon  any  visiting  insect  or  to  the  legs  of  birds.  If  this  is 
instinctive  or  in  accordance  with  a  purpose,  they  will  leave  their  hosts  as 
,soon  as  transported  to   a  favorable  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
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colony.  It  is  stated  that  several  of  the  young  have  been  seen  upon  the 
wing-covers  of  a  single  lady-bird,  that  they  are  often  found  on  ants,  and 
that  they  show  a  preference  for  insects  of  dark  color. 

Distribution  in  Nursery  Stock. — The  ease  with  which  many  of  our  most 
serious  insect  pests  may  be  widely  distributed  through  sales  of  nursery 
stock,  has  been  brought  to  notice  so  frequently  in  recent  years  by  studies 
made  of  the  means  by  which  injurious  insects  have  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  in  new  localities,  that  our  economic  entomologists  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  warn  fruit-growers  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  great 
importance  of  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  nursery  stock  purchased 
by  them.  Each  of  the  recent  occurrences  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  the 
Eastern  States,  has  been  traced  directly,  or  with  a  strong  probability,  to 
nursery  infestation  as  its  source.  Of  course,  the  danger  of  such  intro- 
duction is  the  greater  when  the  insect  is  so  inconspicuous  as  is  this  scale, 
or  when  it  is  entirely  hidden  within  its  burrows  in  the  branches  or  trunk, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  flat-headed  pear  tree  borer,  Agrilus  sinuatiis  Oliv., 
lately  discovered  in  New  Jersey  orchards  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  by  him 
traced  to  a  New  Jersey  nursery  which  it  was  supposed  had  imported  it 
from  Europe  about  ten  years  ago. 

Protection  from  Infested  Stock. 

In  view  of  this  danger,  the  following  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Smith 
{Entomological  News,  v.,  p.  311)  is  both  timely  and  important :  "No 
farmer  should  set  out  a  tree  until  he  has  examined  it  closely  and  made 
certain  that  no  scale-insects  infest  any  portion  of  it.  He  should  also 
wash  at  least  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  with  a  kerosene  emulsion, 
diulted  by  no  more  than  five  parts  of  water ;  and  he  should,  finally,  trim 
back  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  wood,  burning  or  otherwise  de- 
stroying all  the  cuttings,"  thereby  facilitating  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
disposing  of  the  eggs  of  the  Aphides  or  plant-lice  and  of  mites  occurring 
on  the  smaller  twigs. 

Dr.  Smith  also  offers  the  following:  "Purchasers  of  nursery  stock 
could  insist  on  a  written  guarantee  with  each  lot  of  stock  purchased,  that 
they  are  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests,  and  had  not  been,  in  the 
nursery,  .effected  by  any  plant  disease,  nor  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  dis- 
eased trees." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island  nurserymen 
would  give  such  a  guarantee,  nor  does  it  seem  that  they  could  safely  do 
so.     Were  they,  one  and  all,  skilled  entomologists  they  might  even  then. 
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with  reason,  decline  to  commit  themselves  so  broadly,  covering  insects 
of  all  kinds,  both  exposed  to  view  and  hidden  from  the  eye.  But  for  the 
present,  at  least,  while  the  scale  infestation  of  these  localities  is  so  gener- 
ally known,  some  assurance  of  protection  will  be  demanded  by  all  to  whom 
the  knowledge  has  come,  before  further  orders  are  sent  to  the  nurseries 
involved. 

The  following  form  of  certificate  is  offered  to  the  consideration  of  pur- 
chasers and  nurserymen,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  prove  equally  bene- 
ficial to  each  party.  Without  it,  or  something  to  the  same  effect,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  action  about  to  be  taken  in  another  State,  that 
some  of  the  unfortunate  nurseries  may  suffer  for  a  time  from  a  "boycott." 
Let  it  be  understood  —  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  ento- 
mologist to  magnify  the  danger  to  important  interests  from  this  newly 
introduced  pest,  but  simply  to  accept  it  at  its  full  magnitude  :  — 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  stock  sent  out  herewith  has  been  examined 
by  a  competent  entomologist,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  him,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  to  be  free  from  living  San  Jose  scales 
[Aspidiotus perniciosus) ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  shown  that  the 
stock  now  sent  has  carried  with  it  the  living  insects,  I  do  hereby  agree  to 
replace  it  free  of  cost  with  uninfested  stock. 

Proposed  Legislation. 

No  legislation  has  been  had  in  the  State  of  New  York  against  insect 
•pests.  Laws  of  this  character,  more  or  less  broad  and  stringent,  have 
been  passed  in  ten  of  the  States,  viz.,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. A  compilation  of  these  laws,  which  will  be  found  convenient 
for  examination  and  as  aids  to  future  legislation,  has  recently  been  made 
in  a  pamphlet  of  46  pages  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  and  issued  as  Bulletin 
No.  33  of  the  U.  S.  Departmejit  af  Agriculture  —  Division  of  Entomology . 
California,  it  appears,  has  taken  the  lead  in  resorting  to  legislation,  moved 
thereto  by  the  urgency  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  species  known 
to  be  destructive  to  fruit  culture  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
the  Old  World. 

Although  the  State  of  New  York  is  subjected  each  year  to  losses  from 
insect  injuries  which  would  aggregate  in  amount  to  several  millions  of 
dollars  —  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  preventable — no  effort  has 
hitherto  been  made  toward  the  removal  of  so  onerous  a  burden  through  a 
resort  to  legislative  aid.  An  investigation  of  the  insect  pests  of  the  State 
which  was  commenced  forty  years  ago  and  continued,  with  a  short  inter- 
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val,  up  to  the  present,  has  given  to  the  people  of  the  State  details  of  the 
life-histories  and  habits  of  all  of  our  more  noxious  insects,  accompanied 
with  methods  for  their  control.  These  studies  are  accessible  in  State  re- 
ports to  all  who  may  desire  to  consult  them.  Their  recommendations 
are  conceded  to  be  of  great  value,  and  if  the  information  they  contain  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be,  the  occasion  will  seldom  arise 
when  aid  from  legislation  is  needed. 

There  may  be,  however,  insect  infestation  in  some  other  State  or  coun- 
try of  such  a  pronounced  dangerous  character,  that  its  introduction 
should  be  guarded  against  by  quarantine  laws.  Or,  an  insect  may  have 
mukiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  its  control  is  entirely  beyond  individual 
effort,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts.  Again,  a  newly 
introduced  insect  pest,  known  only  in  a  single  locality  but  threatening  an 
almost  unlimited  range,  may  call  for  its  extermination  while  the  task  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.*  Still  another  instance  is  that  of  the  presence  of 
the  San  Jose  scale  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
it  has  been  sent  into  every  county  of  the  State.  In  how  many  orchards  it 
has  found  place  can  not  be  known,  without  special  examination  of  sus- 
pected localities  by  a  person  competent  to  identify  it.  Its  dangerous 
character  demands  its  extermination  if  it  can  be  accomplished.  Although 
it  has  had  a  foothold  in  the  State  for,  probably,  five  years  or  more,  it  is 
beheved  that  its  extermination  is  practicable  if  the  proper  effort  can  be 
made  at  once,  under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  has  been  drawn  up 
and  introduced  in  the  present  Legislature,  reading  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  extermination  of  the  San  Jose  Scale  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  r-epresented  m  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  i.  Whenever  the  state  entomologist  may  have  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  or  has  reason  to  believe  in  the  proba- 
bility of  its  existence  in  any  locality  within  the  State  of  New  York  on 
any  trees,  plants,  vines,  or  fruit,  he  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  who  shall  thereupon  appoint  one  or  more  experts  who  shall 
be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  scale  to  be  able  to  recognize  it,  for  the 
prompt  inspection  of  the  infested  or  suspected  locahty. 

§  2.  Such  agent  shall  make  thorough  inspection  of  ^the  locahty  named, 
and  if  the  existence  of  the  scale  is  found  therein,  he  shall  notify  the 

*  Such  an  opportunity  was  lost  when  the  pear-midge  was  confined  to  a  few  orchards  in  the  town 
of  Meriden,  Conn. 
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owner  or  owners  of  the  orchard,  nursery,  or  grounds  in  which  the  insect 
is  found,  of  its  existence  therein,  and  serve  a  notice  containing  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts  found  to  exist,  upon  the  owner  or  owners,  with  an 
order  that  within  ten  days  they  shall  take  such  measures  as  have  been 
proven  to  be  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  the  scale  and  for  preveniion 
of  its  further  distribution,  and  to  continue  them  until  its  extermination 
has  been  effected. 

§  3.  If  the  owner  or  owners  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  agent,  as  above  stated,  the  agent  shall  be  charged  with  its  execution, 
and  for  this  purpose,  shall  employ  all  necessary  assistance;  and  such 
agent  or  his  employes  may  enter  upon  any  or  all  premises  wiihin  the 
town  or  city  for  the  purpose  of  the  speedy  extermination  of  the  scale. 
Such  agent  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  services  under  this 
act  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each  full  day  spent  by  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  the  necessary  disbursements  paid  or  incurred  by 
him  therein. 

§  4.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Remedies. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  killing  this  insect  at  any  time  and  in  any  form 
of  its  existence,  if  the  proper  remedies  are  used  and  properly  applied ; 
but  if  entire  success  is  demanded  —  that  is,  if  all  of  the  insects  infesting 
an  orchard  are  to  be  destroyed,  which  means  extermination, —  so  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  extends,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  winter 
season.  During  the  many  years  of  its  existence  in  California  the  experi- 
ments there  conducted,  showed  that  several  of  the  insecticidal  applica- 
tions tested,  were  entirely  effective  —  particularly  some  of  the  "winter 
washes  "  of  which  the  formulas  have  been  frequently  publisht- d.  When 
it  became  necessary  to  contend  with  the  insect  in  its  eastern  invasion,  it 
was  naturally  supposed  that  the  Californian  remedies  would  be  ec]ually 
effective  here,  but  experiments  with  them  proved  that  they  only  sufficed 
to  destroy  a  certain  percentage  of  the  hibernating  form;  and  even  when 
used  in  double  strength,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scales  was  not  destroyed. 
These  unexpected  results  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  a  more  per- 
fect dormancy  of  the  insect  in  the  East  than  in  California. 

Winter  washes. —  The  experiments  that  have  been  conduc;eil  under 
the   direction  of  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  the  Entomological  Bureau  at 
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Washington,  during  the  past  year  (1894),  have  been  so  varied  and  appar- 
ently SO  thorough  that  it  would  seem  that  the  results  attained  might  be 
accepted,  without  further  experimentation,  for  future  guidance  in  our 
operations  against  this  scale.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  twenty- 
nine  different  washes  were  tested  by  experienced  entomologists  from  the 
Bureau,  upon  badly  infested  trees  in  Charles  county,  Maryland.  In 
summing  up  these  results,  Mr.  Howard  has  stated :  "  The  only  perfect 
results  which  have  been  reached  have  come  from  the  application  of  two 
pounds  or  more  of  commercial  whale-oil  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
from  the  application  of  a  resin  wash  of  six  times  the  normal  summer 
strength.  The  effects  following  the  application  of  these  washes  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  all  cases  the  most  careful  search  over  the 
sprayed  trees  has  failed  to  show  a  single  living  scale." 

Unfortunately,  both  of  the  above-named  washes  are  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, as  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  whale-oil  soap  can  be  purchased 
is  four  cents  a  pound  by  the  barrel,  making  the  wash  to  cost  eight 
cents  per  gallon.  The  resin  wash  is  still  more  expensive.  When  large 
orchards  are  to  be  treated,  the  cost  is  quite  an  item,  but  the  intelligent 
fruit-grower  will  not  hesitate  when  convinced  that  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween the  expense  of  the  wash  and  the  loss  of  the  trees. 

The  above  are  known  as  "  winter  washes,"  since  they  may  only  be  used 
without  serious  injury  to  the  tree  during  its  winter  dormancy.  Later,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  apply  them  unless  in  a  considerably  diluted  form, 
when  they  would  only  suffice  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  scales. 

Home-made  whale-oil  soap. —  For  those  who  would  prefer  making  the 
soap  for  themselves,  at  a  less  cost  than  if  purchased  by  a  small  quantity 
in  market,  Mr.  Howard  has  given  the  following  formula:  Potash 
lye,  one  pound;  fish  oil,  three  pints;  soft  water,  two  gallons;  dissolve  the 
lye  in  water  and  add  the  oil  on  bringing  the  mixture  to  a  boil;  boil  for 
about  two  hours  and  then  add  sufficient  water  to  make  up  for  the  evapo- 
ration. This  will  make  about  twxnty  pounds  of  soft  soap,  equivalent  to 
about  five  pounds  of  the  hard. 

The  winter  resin  ivash. —  The  composition  and  proportions  given  for 
this  are  as  follows:  Resin,  120  pounds;  caustic  soda,  30  pounds;  fish 
oil,  15  pints;  water  sufficient  to  make  100  gallons.  The  resin  and  soda 
are  broken  up  and,  together  with  the  fish  oil,  are  placed  in  a  large  kettle, 
sufficient  water  being  added  to  cover  them.  The  whole  is  then  boiled 
for  several  hours,  or  "  until  the  compound  will  mix  properly  in  water 
without  breaking  up  into  yellowish  flakes  "  {Insect  Life,  vii,  p.  293), 
16 
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Potash  wash. —  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  experiments  with  the  scale  in  New 
Jersey,  has  tested  to  his  entire  satisfaction  the  efificacy  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  crude  or  commercial  potash,  i.  e.,  potash  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  to  dissolve  it,  to  be  used  upon  trees  during  their  dormancy 
in  the  winter  season,  only.  It  may  be  applied  either  by  means  of  a  cloth 
or  stiff  brush,  or  by  thorough  spraying.  The  potash  eats  into  or  corrodes 
the  scales  and  kills  a  large  proportion  of  the  insects  beneath  them.  A 
month  later,  by  which  time  the  scales  will  have  become  riddled  or 
loosened,  it  should  be  followed  with  kerosene  emulsion  made  after  the 
usual  formula  and  diluted  to  a  strength  of  one  part  to  five  parts  of  water. 
If  these  applications  are  thoroughly  made,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  "  not 
a  single  insect  need  escape." 

Before  using  any  of  the  above  washes,  it  is  recommended  to  cut  back 
as  freely  as  may  be  properly  done,  the  infested  trees,  and  burn  the  cut- 
tings, as  a  large  part  of  the  scales  are  to  be  found  on  the  terminal  twigs. 

Summer  washes. —  Experiments  thus  far  made  with  applications  that 
may  be  safely  used  during  the  summer,  have  failed  to  give  a  wash  that 
will  destroy  all  the  scales;  a  small  percentage  will  escape.  The  two  that 
have  given  the  best  results  are  the  summer  resin  wash  and  an  ordinary 
diluted  kerosene  emulsion.  With  either  of  these,  "  by  three  applications 
at  intervals  through  the  summer,  the  insects  may  be  kept  from  increasing 
to  any  serious  extent."  The  unattached  insects  and  those  in  which  the 
scale  is  in  its  incipiency  will  readily  be  killed,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
reach  all  of  them,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  insect  would  be  effected. 
But  this  is  impracticable.  The  young  are  hatching  continually  during 
nearly  five  months  of  the  year,  and  are  to  be  found  at  any  time  during 
this  period  in  their  active  stage  upon  the  tree.  The  number  of  sprayings 
that  would  be  required  to  reach  the  young  before  they  are  protected  by 
their  scale,  would  render  this  method  altogether  too  laborious  and  costly 
to  depend  upon  it  for  extermination. 

Gas  treatment. —  The  treatment  of  infested  trees  with  liydrocyanic  acid 
gas,  generated  wiihin  a  canvas  tent  made  air-tight  through  the  applica- 
tion of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  fastened  closely  down  over  the  tree  to  be 
treated,  has  been  extensively  used  in  California  and  with  entire  success 
against  some  of  the  scale-insects  of  the  western  coast.  The  cost  of  the 
tents  and  the  labor  involved  in  their  management  render  it  altogether  too 
expensive  for  general  use ;  and  further,  although  it  has  been  hitherto 
claimed  that  the  gas  applied  in  this  manner  was  absolutely  fatal  to  all 
animal  life,  yet  late  experiments  appear  to  show  that  it  may  not  be  en- 
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tirely  depended  upon  for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
when  infesting  orchards.  According  to  Mr.  Howard,  an  orchard  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  which  had  been  treated  with  the  gas  in  March  last, 
under  the  skilled  supervision  of  Mr.  Coquillett,  although  "the  operation 
was  as  thorough  as  it  could  be  made,  a  few  of  the  insects  survived  the 
treatment,  as  was  shown  by  the  receipt  of  living  specimens  late  in  the  fall 
from  Dr.  Hedges  "     {hisect  Life,  vii,  p.  286).* 

Treatment  of  Nuise)-}'  Stock. — It  is  believed  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  treatment  is  reliable  for  disinfesting  nursery  stock  of  infested  nurseries 
previous  to  its  distribution.  Of  course,  all  such  stock  found  to  have  the 
scale  in  abundance,  should  be  promptly  taken  up  and  burned,  but  where 
the  scale  is  sparsely  present  or  even  where  there  is  barely  a  suspicion  of 
its  presence,  it  should,  before  shipment  be  subjected  to  the  gas  fumigation. 
This  is  now  being  done  in  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  nurseries — in 
some  of  them  at  least,  and  should  be  made  a  condition  upon  which  any 
further  orders  may  be  given  or  stock  received  from  either  of  the  infested 
districts  or  others  that  may  hereafter  be  discovered. 

The  manner  of  treatment  is  the  following:  An  air-tight  box  is  made  of 
suitable  size  for  the  reception  of  as  much  stock  as  may  be  conveniently 
treated  at  one  time.  The  stock  is  placed  therein  and  subjected  for  an 
hour  to  the  gas  generated  in  it  by  the  combination  of  three  ounces  of 
water,  a  little  more  than  one  fluid  ounce  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid, 
and  one  ounce  of  60  per  cent,  cyanide  of  potassium,  to  be  placed  in  a 
glazed  earthenware  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  at  least  a  gallon,  in  the  order 
above  named.  These  amounts  are  for  150  cubic  feet  of  space.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  this  gas  should  not  be  breathed,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
poisonous. 

Bibliography. 

The  following  references  to  publications  upon  Aspidiotus peruiciosiis  are 
given  as  an  aid  to  those  who  may  wish  to  learn  more  minutely  of  the  life- 
history  and  habits  of  the  insect,  or  for  information  upon  topics  which 
have  been  omitted  from  this  Bulletin  in  order  not  to  extend  it  to  an  undue 
length,  as  for  example:  the  parasites  of  the  insect  (see  Insect  Life,  vii,  pp. 
289-292);  the  possibility  of  the  hmitation  of  its  multiplication  in  its 
northeastern  range  to  certain  portions  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Eastern  States  [id.,\).  292);  its  possible  introduction  through  infested 
Californian  fruit  (see  Bull.  106  New  Jersey  Agr.  Coll.  Exper.  St.,  p.  17, 

•Mr.  Howard  has  since  made  personal  examination  of  this  orchard,  and  has  found  the  gas 
treatment  inefficacious.  The  trees  are  again  badly  infested,  while  one  result  of  the  fumigation 
has  been  to  seriously  injure  the  trees  by  causing  the  blacken i  ig  and  cracking  of  the  bark. 
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and  Insect  Life,  vii,  p.  167);  the  varieties  of  plums  and  pears  more 
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of  Nearctic  Coccidae). 

Smith:  in  Entomolog.  News,  v,  1894,  pp.  182-184  (Eastern  occurrence), 
p.  312  (discovered  on  Long  Island);  in  Insect  Life,  vii,  1894, 
pp.  163-167  (in  New  Jersey);  in  Gard. -Forest,  vii,  1894,  p.  344 
(danger  from  infested  California  fruit);  Bull.  106  N.  J.  Agr. 
Coll.  Exp.  St.,  Nov.  22,  1894,  1895,  24  pp.  5  figs,  (in  New 
Jersey,  and  general  account);  in  Entomolog.  News,  vi,  1895, 
PP-  ^53-^57  (operations  against,  in  New  Jersey  nurseries). 
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Koedele:  in  Insect  Life,  vi,  1894,  p.  27  (Orcus  parasites). 

ScHWARZ:  in  Insect  Life,  vi,  1894,  pp.  247-252  (in  Charlotlesville,  Va.). 

Lintner:  in  Rur.  New  Yorker,  liii,  1894,  p.  791  (neglected  on  Long 
Island)  ;  in  Albany  Eve.  Journ.,  Nov.  7,  1894  (observed  at 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.). 

Sirrine:  in  Gard.-Forest,  vii,  1894,  p.  449  (on  Long  Island). 

Fletcher:  in  Evidence  bef.  Commit.  Agr.,  1894  p.  19  (in  British 
Columbia);  in  24th  Ann  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont.,  1895,  pp. 
72-76,  f.  48  (in  Br.  Columbia,  habits,  remedies). 

Slingerland:  in  Rur.  New  Yorker,  liv,    1895,  p.  5   (Eastern  localities 

pWiirf         and  prospects). 

AVebster:  Bull.  56  Ohio  Agr.  Exp.  St.  for  December,  1894,  1895,  18  pp. 
5  figs,  (in  Ohio,  and  N.  J.  Bull.  106  quoted). 

H.  \V.  C[ollingwoodJ  :  in  Rur.  New  Yorker,  liv.  1895,  p.  167  (observa- 
tions at  Lovett  Company  nurseries),  p.  317  (the  Parsons  Com- 
pany nursery  on  Long  Island). 

[Later  references  to  the  Insect.] 

S.AHTH  :  Rept.  Ent.  Dept.,  N.  L  Agr.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1894, 1895,  pp.  478- 
494,  figs  1-5  (general  account  of,  in  N.  J.) ;  in  Entomol.  News, 
vi,  1895,  pp.  153-157  (treatment  in  N.  J-);  Rept.  Ent.  Dept., 
N.  J.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  for  1895, 1896,  pp.  375-377  (present  status 
of  scale  in  State);  Econom.  Entomol.,  1896,  pp.  118-119,  figs. 
88,  89  (brief  account);  Bull.  116  N.  J.  x\gr.  Expt.  Siat.,  1896, 
pp.  3-15,  figs.  1-3  (present  status  in  N.  J.,  remedies). 

Sirrine  :  Bull.  87  N.  Y.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1895,  pp.  123-132,  figs,  i,  2 
(general  account). 

Davis-Taft  :  Bull.  121  Mich.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1895,  pp.  36-38,  pi.  I 
(introduction,  description,  remedies). 

Beckwith  :  Bull.  25  Del.  Coll.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1895,  pp.  ^^,  figs,  i- 
4  (general  account  of,  in  Del.);  Bull.  30  id.,  1896,  pp.  3-16 
(status  of,  in  Del.  and  U.  S.). 

Cockerell:  Bull.  2  New  Ser.,  Div.  Ent,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1895,  p,  94 
(on  varieties  of  pear) ;  Bull.  19  N.  Mex.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896, 
pp.  108-112  (in  the  Messilla  valley);  Check  List  of  Coccidae, 
Art.  xi.  Bull.  111.  State  Lab.,  iv,  1896,  p.  334,  no.  579. 

Rolfs:  Bull.  29  Fla.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1895,  pp.  93-1 11,  figs.  1-4  (gen- 
eral account,  in  Fla.). 

Howard:  in  Year  Book,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1894,  1895,  pp.  249-252, 
254,  267-270,  figs.  38-40  (general  account) :  in  Trans.  Mass 
Hort.  Soc.  for  1896,  pt.  I,  pp.  84-88,  fig.   i  (general  account). 

Fernalt)  :  Bull.  Mass.  Bd.  Agr.,  1895,  pp.  23-30,  figs.  1-5  (introduction, 
distribution) ;  Bull.  36  Hatch  Expt.  Stat.  Mass.  Agr.  Coll., 
1896,  pp.  13-20,  figs.  5-9  (general  account  of,  in  Mass.). 

Ai.vvooD  :  Bull.  62  Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  31-34,  figs.  1-5  (gene- 
ral account  and  laws  of  Virginia  upon). 

Howard-Marlatt  :  Bull.  3  New  Strr.,  Div.  Ent.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1896, 
pp.  1-80,  I  plate,  8  figs,  (extended  account  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  United  States,  life-history,  remedies). 

Johnson:  Bull.  42  Md.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  154-157,  figs.  3,  4 
(present  status  of  scale,  characters,  remedies). 

Webster  :  in  Bull.  72  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  211-220,  5  figs, 
(general  account,  legislation  relating  thereto). 
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Myrmeleon  sp. 

The  Ant  Lion. 

(Ord.  Neuroptera  :  Fam.  Myrmeleonid^e.) 
An  example  of  the  larva  of  an  ant-lion  was  received  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Falls  Church,  Va.,  accompanied  with  comments  on  its 
habit  of  moving  backwards  and  an  inquiry  of  the  name  of  the  creature. 
As  it  could  not  be  carried  to  its  final  winged  stage,  its  scientific  name 
could  not  be  determined,  but  it  probably  belonged  to  the  genus  Myrme- 
leon of  Linnaeus.  It  differed  in  its  greater  hairiness  and  other  features, 
from  the  forms  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  this  vicinity  among  tlie 
Helderberg  mountains. 

Number  of  Species. 

The  species  are  rather  numerous.  Dr.  Hagen,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the 
Neuroptera,  published  over  thirty  years  ago,  recorded  twenty-four  United 
States  species.  Very  Httle  has  since  been  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  them.  For  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  his  death  Dr.  Hagen  had  been  engaged  in  collect- 
ing the  material  for  an  extended  publication  upon  tlie 
group,  but  so  far  as  known  to  me  he  has  only  published 
a  Memoir  on  the  Ascalaphid  larvce,*  and  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Canadian  Entomologist,  vols.  19  and 
20,  entitled,  "  Stray  Notes  on  Myrmeleonidae."  In 
the  latter,  description  of  seven  new  United  States 
species  are  contained  and   one  new    genus  is  charac- 

FiG.  T7. — An   ant-lion  ; 

mandible   more    en-  terized,      Mr.  Banks,   in    his   Synopsis,   Catalos:ue  and 

larged  ate.      (Origi-  .  ^      ^        >  c 

nai.)  Bibliography  of  the  Neiiropteroid  Insects  of   Temperate 

North  America,^   has  listed  thirty-four   species  belonging   to    the   Myr- 
meleonidcE. 

Appearance  and  Habits  of  Myrmeleon. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  insect  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  sender,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  varied  insect  tribe.  Its 
name  indicates  its  strength,  its  ravenous  nature,  and  its  chief  food.  The 
larva  feeds  only  on  living  ants  and  other  small  insects.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly unprei)ossessing  in  appearance,  with  its  humped  body  covered  with 
bristles,  and  its  head  armed  with  a  pair  of  formidable  curved  man- 
dibles, projecting  far   in   front    of  its   head  as  shown  in  Fig.   17.     Its 

*  In  Stcttiner  Eiitotnologische  Zcitutigy  Jahrg.  34,  1873,  33. 
t  In  Trans.  A»ier.  Entomol.  Soc,  xix,  i8g2,  pp.  327-373. 
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greatest   peculiarity  is  its  utter  incapability  of  making  the  least  progress 
in  a  forward  direction,  its  legs  being  so  constructed  that  it  can  only  move 
backward.     How  then  can   the  creature,  it  may  be  asked,  provide  itself- 
with  its  needed  supply  of  food  ?     It  can  only  do  so  by  a  report  to  a  cun- 
ning artifice. 

Its  Pitfall. 

It  constructs  a  pitfall  in  which  to  entrap  its  victims.  Its  home  is  be- 
neath some  overhanging  ledge  of  rocks,  the  disintegration  of  which 
furnishes  the  material  and  the  shelter  needed,  such  as  are  offered  by  the 
Pentamerus  rocks  of  the  Helderberg  formation.  Depressing  the  end  of 
its  abdomen,  it  buries  its  body  beneath  the  sand-like  particles  of  the 
rocks,  and  moving  around  in  a  circle  and  throwing  outward,  with  quick 
and  frequent  jerks,  the  sand  which  falls  on  _,^,,-^._^ 
its  flat  head,  it  marks  in  a  deep  furrow  the  cir-  Wm: 
cumference  of  its  pitfall.     Within  this  a  slightly  ,;  'M^ 

smaller  and  deeper  circuit  is  taken,  and  succes-  "''^•^MSi^^^^^pS^^ 
sive  smaller  and  deeper  ones,  all  the  material  p^^  ,8.- Pitfaii  of  Ant-Uon.  (Af- 
from  within  being  meanwhile  loaded  upon  its  ter  Emmons.) 

head,  and  by  it  thrown  upward  and  outward,  to  the  distance  sometimes 
of  several  inches.  By  this  means,  by  dint  of  much  hard  labor,  especi- 
ally when  a  piece  of  stone  requires  to  be  nicely  balanced  upon  its  head 
for  its  proper  projection,  a  symmetrical  funnel-shaped  pit  is  at  length  con- 
structed, the  walls  of  which  are  as  steep  as  the  mobility  of  the  material 
will  permit.     (See  Fig.  i8.) 

The  pitfalls  vary  in  size  according  to  the  age  of  the  insect,  some  being 
but  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  largest  perhaps  two  inches. 

How  the  Prey  is  Captured. 
The  pit  having  been  completed,  the  ant-lion  buries  itself  at  the  bottom, 
with  only  its  mandibles  exposed,  and  widely  spread  apart,  ready  to  grasp 
its  prey.  An  ant  traveling  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  unsuspicious  of 
the  trap,  would  perhaps  endeavor  to  arrest  its  steps  on  the  very  margin, 
but  the  crumbUng  sand  at  once  gives  way  beneath  its  struggles,  and  down 
it  falls  into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  If  by  chance  a  foothold  is  obtained 
on  the  sloping  side,  the  watching  ant-lion  at  once  projects  showers  of 
sand  which  never  fail  to  bring  its  victim  down.  It  is  instantly  seized  by  its 
loni<  curved  mandibles  and  dragged  beneath  the  sand  to  prevent  its  strug- 
gles. The  mandibles  of  the  larva  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  insect.  On  the  lower  side  of  each,  a  groove  extends  to  the  tip  and  in 
this  the  elongated  maxilla   is  located   (Fig.    ijc).     The  sharp  pointed 
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mandibles  are  forced  into  the  body  of  its  prey  and  the  fluids  sucked  up 
along  their  grooves  —  the  slender  maxillae  playing  back  and  forth  and 
probably  aiding  in  the  operation.  After  its  juices  are  sucked  out,  the 
empty  carcass  is  placed  on  the  shovel  head,  and  thrown  out  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  pitfall.  The  damage  to  the  pit  occasioned  by  the 
capture  and  the  struggle  is  then  repaired,  and  the  ant-lion  resumes  its 
position  and  patiently  awaits  the  advent  of  the  next  victim. 


Transformations. 
When  the  ant-lion  has  fully  matured,  it  spins  itself  up  in  a  ball  of  sand 
for  its  pupation — shown  at  figure  ig.  In  emerging  from  the  cocoon,  the 
thin,  transparent  pupal  case  is  left  projecting  from  it  (see 
figure).  In  its  perfect  state,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
creature,  with  a  slender  body  and  long,  narrow,  finely  reticu- 
lated wings.  They  are  very  rarely  met  with,  probably  be- 
cause their  delicate  forms  fail  to  arrest  attention,  or  perhaps. 


Fig 


■Co- 


coon of  ant-  as  Stated  by  some  writer,  from  their  flying  mostly  at  night, 

lion.     (After  -i        ,  n  1     • 

Emmons.)      The    larvfE  can  easily   be    collected    in   numbers,   by  going 
quietly  to  localities  where  they  occur,  and  with   a  piece  of  bent  paper, 

scooping  up  the  pitfall 
with  its  builder  at  the 
bottom.  The  collector, 
however,  must  be  adroit, 
for  at  his  first  glance 
into  the  pitfall  he  will 
notice  a  sUde  of  sand 
at  the  bottom,  betoken- 
ing the  attempted  re- 
treat of  the  watchful 
insect  from  apprehended  danger,  and  its  possible  escape  from  capture. 


Fig.  20. — The  spotless  ant-lion  Myrmeleon   immacui.atus. 
(After  Emerton.) 


Life-History. 
The  life-histories  of  the  ant-lions  (the  American  species  at  least), 
appear  not  to  have  been  worked  out.  It  seems  not  to  be  definitely 
known  whether  one  or  two  years  are  required  for  attaining  their  winged 
stages.  Certain  it  is  that  their  development  is  very  unequal,  for  their 
pitfalls  of  nearly  the  smallest  size  and  of  the  largest  are  often  found 
grouped  together  under  the  same  overhanging  rock.  In  this  uncertainty, 
some  scattered  notes  of  observations  of  the  larv.e  and  the  imago  may  aid 
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in  the  presentation  of  the  desired  hfe-histories  hereafter.     A  few  are  the 
following : 

Latreille  states  chat  the  larvae  are  produced  in  the  summer  or  autumn, 
and  become  pups  on  the  following  spring. 

Westvvood  has  written  :  "  I  have  found  the  larvae  of  all  sizes  in  July,  one 
of  which  became  a  pupa,  and  assumed  the  perfect  state ;  while  another, 
of  equal  size,  remained  throughout  the  winter  in  the  larval  state." 

Emerton  obtained  a  larva  of  Myniieleon  intmaciilatiis  August  29th,  at 
which  time  it  made  a  pitfall  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  15th 
of  the  following  May  the  larva  spun  its  spherical  cocoon,  and  on  the 
25th  of  June  the  perfect  insect  emerged. 

Moody  has  taken  M.  immaculatus  larva  in  April,  which  pupated  June 
4th,  and  on  July  8th  gave  out  the  imago. 

Mr.  Felt  found  the  full-grown  larva  which  is  represented  in  figure  17,, 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  August  1 5th,  at  which  time  pitfalls  of  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  were  common  in  certain  localities. 

The  PMyrmeleon  larva,  noticed  in  the  Seventh  Report  Ins.  N.  Y.,  was 
taken  at  Coeymans,  N.  Y.  (now  Ravena),  on  June  3d,  underneath  a 
carpet. 

An  example  of  Dendroleon  obsoletuiii  (Say),  imago,  was  taken  at  Pa- 
lenville,  N.  Y.,  on  August  6th,  and  another  at  Coeymans,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  month  of  September. 

The  following  occurs  among  my  notes  in  1868  :  "  Sept.  ist.  On  a  ledge 
beneath  the  Pentamerus  limestones  of  the  Western  mountain  at  Scho- 
harie, N.  Y.,  I  captured  16  yotmg  ant-lions.  When  placed  in  a  box  of 
sand,  they  made  their  pitfalls,  which  averaged  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  I  find  difficulty  in  supplying  them  with  food,  as  they  only 
venture  to  seize  some  of  the  minute  Diptera  given  them  —  the  house-fly,. 
with  which  I  have  usually  fed  them  when  more  advanced,  proving  too 
formidable  for  them  at  this  stage  of  growth." 

Still  another  old  note  is  this :  '-At  Glen  Onoko,  near  Mauch  Chunky 
Pa.,  in  August,  1884,  I  collected  a  number  of  larval  ant-lions.  Their 
number  was  gradually  reduced,  through  feeding  upon  one  another  it  was 
believed,  and  only  four  buried  for  hibernation.  On  April  3d  they  emerged 
from  the  sand  and  made  their  small  pitfalls.  They  were  not  carried  be- 
yond their  larval  stage." 

The  following  note,  by  E.  A.  Birge,  Williams  College,  is  also  trans- 
cribed, as  containing,  in  addition  to  larval  presence  and  pupation,  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  habits  of  the  insect : 
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While  in  the  Indian  Ladder  region,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  187 1, 
I  found  a  large  colony  of  ant-lions.  It  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the 
"  Ladder  Road,"  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  extends  for  several  rods 
along  the  path  to  the  "  Tory  House."  The  cliffs  here  hang  over  the  paths, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  rain  to  reach  the  spot.  The  soil  is  com- 
posed of  disintegrated  limestone,  extremely  fine,  but  mingled  with  minute 
fragments  of  stone  as  well  as  larger  pebbles. 

In  August,  1 87 1,  the  colony  numbered  rather  more  than  six  hundred 
individuals,  but  on  July  6,  1872,  there  were  scarcely  half  that  number. 
Perhaps  at  this  last  date  some  were  in  the  chrysalis,  as  of  several  speci- 
mens then  obtained,  most  of  them  entered  that  state  in  a  short  time,  while 
those  taken  in  August  remained  until  the  following  spring. 

Food  was  very  scarce  in  this  colony,  as  it  was  rare  to  see  more  than 
four  or  five  victims  in  the  lions'  dens  at  one  time.  On  several  occasions 
I  noticed  a  strong  and  active  insect,  having  ventured  over  the  edge  of 
the  pit,  run  swiftly  down  and  up  the  other  side,  leaving  the  ant-lion 
wildly  snapping  its  jaws,  as  the  intended  victim  mounted  the  steep  side 
of  the  pitfall. 

The  ant  lion  does  not,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  throw  up  sand  to 
bring  down  its  prey,  but  throws  it  up  in  every  direction  in  order  to  keep 
its  jaws  free  to  seize  the  insect  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

In  187 1  there  was  another  colony  (which  I  did  not  visit  in  1872)  near 
the  "  Paint  Mine."  It  consisted  of  some  300  members.  I  call  it  a  col- 
ony, although,  of  course,  there  was  no  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  crowded 
portions,  the  chief  employment  of  the  insects  was  to  throw  out  the  dirt 
which  their  active  neighbors  were  depositing  on  their  own  premises. 

Mr.  Nathan  Banks  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  notes: 

Myrjneleon  immacidatus  (DeGeer)  pitfalls  at  Wasliington,  D,  C,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  in  June  and  September.  Imagoes  emerged  the  ,fol- 
lowing  August.  Myrmeleon  riisticus  Hagen,  imago  taken  in  Texas,  in 
September.  Myrmeleon pumilus  Burm.  and  M.  ingeniosus  Hagen,  imagoes, 
Florida,  during  the  winter,  probably  in  February.  Brachnemurus  abdotn- 
inalis  (Say),  imago,  Texas,  in  September,  captured  at  light.  B.  7iign- 
labris  Hagen,  imago,  Nebraska,  in  September.  Dendroleoji  obsoletum 
(Say),  innago,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  August  3rd. 

From  Cornell  University,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Comstock, 
we  have  the  following : 

Dendroleon  obsoletum  imagoes  were  captured  at  Ithaca  on  July  loth, 
July  27th,  and  August  4th.  This  species  appears  to  be  more  abundant 
than  Myrmeleon  immaailatus.  Its  larvae  are  quite  common  in  a  ravine 
about  three  miles  from  the  University  grounds.  M.  iininaculatus  imago 
has  been  taken  on  August  19th. 

A  pitfall  of  an  ant-lion  found  in  the  dirt  of  the  basement  of  the  Ento- 
m~»logical  laboratory,  and  now  in  a  box  of  sand,  measures  at  the  present 
time  (October  12th)  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
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Habits  of  Some  European  Species. 

While  our  common  species,  as  noted  above,  can  travel  backward 
only,  others  have  different  habits.  The  larvae,  as  observed  by  Brauer  in 
Vienna,  of  a  certain  species  q{  Dendroleon,  Z>.  panthermus,]\Q.ii\\e.  power 
of  walking  forward  in  the  normal  manner  and  apparently  captures  its 
prey  by  lurking  in  concealment  and,  when  the  victim  is  near,  rushing 
upon  it  rapidly  :  the  larva  of  this  insect  is  known  to  climb  trees.  Prof. 
Westu'ood,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 
1888,  published  soaie  interesting  notes,  together  with  two  plates,  on  the 
life-history  of  several  Ascalaphides,  which  are  quite  closely  related  to  the 
ordinary  ant-lions.  The  eggs  of  a  species  of  Ascalaphiis  have  been  ob- 
served to  the  number  of  64  to  75  deposited  in  a  double  row  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  small  twig,  and  guarded  by  certain  curious  structures 
designed  to  protect  the  eggs  and  also  to  prevent  the  young  from  rambling 
beyond  their  protection  until  able  to  care  for  themselves.  These  repagula, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  placed  in  circles  about  the  eggs  and  are 
deposited  by  the  female  with  as  much  care  as  the  eggs  themselves: 
they  are  described  as  elongate,  pedunculate,  subhyaline,  reddish.  Dr. 
Brauer,  of  Vienna,  has  observed  the  eggs  of  Ascalaphns  hungariciis 
placed  in  a  double  row  along  a  blade  of  grass,  from  which  the  young 
larvae  escaped  by  cutting  an  oval  lid  at  one  end  of  the  egg.  It  is  stated 
that  Ascalaphns  longicornis  also  oviposits  in  a  double  row  on  grass,  and 
that  the  young  larvae  make  no  pitfall  but  lie  in  wait  under  small  stones 
whence  they  seize  their  prey,  such  as  small  flies  and  other  insects. 
The  larvEe  of  a  Ceylonese  species,  Ascalaphns  [ffelico?nitus\  ?  insiinulans 
make  no  pitfalls;  some  young  ones  were  found  ranged  in  a  single  row 
along  the  stem  of  a  hly  with  the  abdomen  of  each  covered  by  the  one 
behind  it  and  with  their  jaws  widely  extended:  in  this  manner  they 
waited  for  prey  to  literally  walk  into  their  jaws.  When  placed  in  a  box 
they  scarcely  ever  moved,  but  lay  close  to  and  over  each  other  and 
awaited  tiieir  prey.  After  molting  three  times,  they  transformed  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  our  native  species. 

United  States  Species  of  Ascalaphinse. 
Six  species  of  AscalapJiincz  are  listed  by  Banks  as  occurring  in  the 
United  States;  five  are  southern  forms,  and  one  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Massachusetts.  Possibly  it  was  this  species  of  which  a  brief  notice  is 
given  in  my  Seventh  Report  (pp.  318,  319),  as  having  been  taken  beneath 
a  carpet  in  Albany  county,  and  moving  both  forward  and  backward  with 
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almost  equal  facility,  and  manifesting  no  disposition  when  placed  on  sand 
to  construct  a  pitfall. 

Some  Literature  of  the    Myrmeleonid.«. 

Reaumur:  Mem.  des  Insectes,  vi,  1742,  pp.  333-386,  pis.  32-34  (habits 

and  structure  of  ant-lions). 
Latreille  :  Hist.  nat.  Crust,  et  Ins.,  xiii,  1805,  p.  26. 
Guilding:  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  xiv,   1825,  p.  140  (describes  eggs   of 

Ascalaphus  Macleayanus);  in  id.,  xv,   1827,  p.    509   (additional 

characters  of  Ascalaphus). 
Say:  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  viii,   1839,  PP  44-45  (two  species 

described;  as  Formkaleo);    Compl.   VVrit. —  LeCont.  Edit.,   ii, 

1883,  pp.  413-414. 
Westwood  :  Introduct.  Class.  Ins.,  ii,  1840,  pp.  41-46,  fig.  63  (structure, 

habits,  etc.) ;  in  Trans.  Ent.   Soc.  Lond.,   1888,  pp.    1-12,  pis. 

I,  II  (notes  on  life-history  of  species  oi  Ascalaphus). 
Guerin-Menevtlle  :  in  Bull.  Entomol.  Soc.  Fr.,  1846,  p.  cxv  (habits  of 

larva  of  Ascalaphus  longicornis). 
Kirby-Spence:    Introduct.    Entomol.,    6th    Edit.,    1846,   pp.    276-279 

(habits  and  duration  of  larval  state). 
Brauer  :  in  Verhandl.  des.  k.  k,  zool.  bot.  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  iv,  1854, 

p.  462,  3  pis.  (transformations   of  Ascalaphus  macaronius  Scop. 

[a.  hu?igai'icus  Ramb.]  and  Myrmeleon  tefragrammicits) ;  in  id., 

V,  1855,  p.  479,  I  pi.  (describes  pupa  and  cocoon  o{A.  macaronius 

Scop.  \a.  hungaricus  Ramb.]). 
Hagen:  Neuropt.  North  x\mer.,  i86i,pp.  223-240  (descriptions, habitat, 

distribution),  pp.  324-327  (list  South   Amer.  species);  in  Stett. 

Entomol.  Zeit.,  Jahrg.  34,   1873,  p.  t^t^,  (larvae  of  18   species  of 

Ascalaphides   noticed) ;  in    Canad.    Entomol.,    xix,   1887,    pp. 

89-93,  110-112,   133-136,   147-156,  209-217;  in  id.,  XX,  1888, 

PP-  34-38,  57-60,  72-74,  93-97,   1S5-1 91,  204-211  (seven  new 

U.  S.  species  and  one  new  genus  characterized). 
Packard:  Guide  Study  Ins.,  1869,  pp.  611-613,  ^gs.  603,  604  (general 

account);  in  3rd.  Rept.  U.  S.  Entomol.  Comm.,  1883,  pp.  2tZ^~ 

342,  pi.  H,  figs.  1-4,  pi.  hii,  figs.  3,  6,  8,  pi.  liv,  figs.  1-9,  pi.  Ivi, 

figs.  1-7,  pi.  Ivii,  figs.  6-10  (structural  features);  in  Kingsley's 

Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  Crust.  Ins.,  1884,  pp.  1 58-161,  figs.  231- 

234  (general  notice);   Entomol.  for  Beginners,   1888,  p.  87,  fig. 

78  (mention). 
Emerton:  in  Amer.  Nat.,  iv,   1871,  jip.  705,  708,  figs,  159-162  (larval 

habits  of  Myrmeleon  immaculatus) 
Figuier:  Insect  World,  revised   by   Duncan,   1872,  pp.  424-427,   figs. 

401-407  (popular  notice). 
Moody:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  v.   1873,  ])[>.  63-65   (\\q\q  ow  My nncleon 

invnaculatus). 
BiRGE  :  in  Amer.  Nat.,  vii,   1873,  p.  432  (habits  of  larvx);  the  same  in 

Canad.  Entomol.,  v.  1873,  pp   158-159. 
MacLachlan:  in  Jour.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool.  xi,  1873.  pp.  219-276  (classifi- 
cation of  Ascalaphidte). 
Pe'I'tit:  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  vi,  1874,  [>.  45  [DoulroLon  obsolctus  taken 

at  Grimsby,  Ont.). 
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AVooD  :  Insects  Abroad,  1874,  pp.  365-373,  pi.  vii,  and  fig.  179  (popular 

account). 
RAt;()NOT:   in  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  5  ser.  xiii,  1878,  J-Jull.  Ent.,  p.  cxx 

(discovery  of  eggs  oi  Ascalaphus  lotigkornis). 
i,iNrNER:  in  Proc.  Albany  Institute,  1878,  ii,  pp.  48,  49  (appearance  and 

habits  of  larva) ;  in  Country  Gent.,  xlviii,  1883,  p.  881  (habits  of 

larva,  description  of  inaago);  2nd,  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1885,  p.  233 

(abstract  of  preceding  article);  7th  id.,  1891,  pp.  318-320,  figs. 

35,  36  (habits  of  two  species),  p.  384  (mention);  9th  id,,  1893, 

p.  440  (reference). 
AsHMEAD :  Orange    Insects,    1880,    p,    73    (under   orange    trees;  larva 

termed  "  doodle"  ). 
Rennie:  Insect  Architecture,  1880,  pp.  209-216,  2  figs,  (habits  of  larva). 
Moffat:  in  Canad.  Entomol,,  xvi,  1884.  pp.  1 21-122  (notes  on  habits  of 

larva  and  imago). 
Riley:  4th  Rept,  U.  S.  Ent.  Comm.,  1885,  p.  100,  figs.  28,  29  (may  feed 

on  army-v\^orm)  ;    Pt,  F,  Bull.  39  U,  S.  Nat.   Museum,  1892,  p, 

24,  figs.  37,  38  (brief  notice). 
ScuDDER :  in  Zittel's   Handbuch    der    Palaeontol.,  1885,    p.    777    (fossil 

species);  the  same  in  English,  Bull.  31  U.  S,  Geograph.  Surv., 

1886,  p.  56 ;  Tertiary  Ins.  in  U,  S,  Geolog.  Surv.  Terr.,  xiii,  1890, 

pp.  92,  147  (fossil  American  species). 
Comstock  :  Introduct.   Entomol.,   i888,   pp.  225-227,  fig.  193  (general 

account). 
Hvatt-Arms:  Guides  for  Science  Teaching,  No,  viii,  Insecta,  1890,  pp. 

173-175,  figs,  121,  122  (brief  account). 
Smith:  Cat.  Ins.  N.  J.,  in  Final  Rept.  State  Geol.,ii,   1890,  p.  462  (eight 

species  recorded)  ;  in  Rept.  N.  J.  Agr.  Expt.  Station  for  1893, 

1894,  pp.  500-501,  figs.  35,  36  (brief  notice) ;  Econom.  Entomol., 

1896,  |)p.  75-76,  fig.  41  (brief,  AscalapJius  the  mo^t  common). 
Ritzema  Bos :  Tierische  Schadlinge  und  Niitzlinge,   1891,  p.   395,  fig. 

239  (brief  notice). 
Banks:  in  Trans.  Amer.  Entomol.  Soc,  xix,   1892,  pp.  337-338,360- 

361  (synopsis,  catalogue,  bibliography  of  American  species). 
Taschenberg:  Brehms  Tierleben,  Insekten,  ix,  1892,  pp.  525-528,  i  fig. 
Comstocks:   Man.  Study  Ins.   1895,  pp.   182-183,  figs.  221,  222   (brief 

account). 
Sharp  :  in  Cambridge  Nat.   Hist.,  v — Insects,  1895,  pp.  454-462,  figs. 

299-304  (larval  habits,  structure  of  various  species.). 


Thrips  tabaci  Lindeman. 
Onion   TTirii)S. 

(Ord.  Thysanoptera  :   Fam.  Thripid^.) 

Limothrips  tritici  Fitch.  Packard:  2nd  Ann.  Rept.  Ins.  Mass.,  1872, 
pp.  5-8,  3  figs,  (erroneous  reference). 

Thrips  on  onion  plants.  Shipley:  in  Bull,  lo  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion, Royal  Gardens,  1887,  p.  18. 
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Thrips  tabaci  Lindeman  :   Schadl.   Ins.  d.  Tabak  in  Bessarabien,   1888, 
pp.  51-65  (life-history,  habits,  description,  remedies). 

Thrips  sp.     Thaxter  :  in    Ann.   Rept.    Conn.  Agr.   Expt.    Stat.,    1889, 

p.   180  (injuries  in  Conn.). 
Thrips   sp.     Riley-Howard:   Insect  Life,  iii,  i8gi,  p.  301  (reference); 

id.,  vi,  1893,  pp.  4-5  (reference). 
Thrips  sp.  Coquillett  :    in  Insect  Life,  iv,   1891,  p.  79  (seriously  in- 
juring potatoes  and  tumble-weed). 
Thrips  tabaci  Lind.     Ritzema  Bos  :  Tierische  Schadlinge  und  Niitzlinge, 

1891,  pp.  577-578  (description,  brief  notice). 
Thrips  sp.     Lintnkr:  in  Country  Gent.,  Oct.  27,   1892,  Ivii,  p.  809  (on 

cabbage);  9th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.  for  1892,  1893,  p.  445  (abstract 

of  notice  in  Country  Gent.). 
Limoihrips  sp.     Baker:  in  American   Florist,   1892,  vii,  p.  168,  fig.  oc- 
curring in  rose-buds). 
Thrips  striata  Osborn.     Gillette  ;  in  Bull.  24   Col.   Agr.  Expt.  Stat., 

July,  1893,  p.  13,  figs.  II,  12  (may  be  n.  sp.,  and  suggests  allii.) ; 

in  5th  Ann.  Rept.   Col.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1892,  "1894,  p.  36  ; 

in  6th  do.  for  1893,  1894,  p.  55  (referred  with  doubt). 
Onion  Thrips.     Smith  :  in  Ann.  Rept.   N.  J.  Agr.  Coll.  Expt.  Stat,  for 

1893,  1894,  p.  441  ;  in  id.  for  1894,   1895,  p.  447  (abundant); 

Econom.  EntomoL,  1896,  p.  102  (mention). 
Thrips  alii  [allii]  Gillette.       Sirrine  :  in  Bull   St,  New  Ser.,  N.  Y.  Agr. 

Expt.  Stat.,  1894,  pp.  680-683,  pl^te  II ;  the  same  in  13th  Ann. 

Rept.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  for  1894,  1895,  pp.  758-760,  plate. 
Thrips  alii  GWltne.     Osborn-Mally  :    Bull.    27    lo.   Agr.  Coll.   Expt. 

Stat.,  1895,  pp.  139-142. 
Thrips   tabaci   Lind.     Pergande  :  in  Insect    Life,    1895,  vii,  pp.    392- 

395  (general  account). 
Limoihrips  tritici  Pack.     Webster:  in  Bull.  58  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Stat., 

1895,  pp.  xxxiii-xxxiv  (on  onions  in  Ohio). 
Thrips  tabaci.     Slingerland  :  in   Rural   New   Yorker,  Iv,  1896,  p.  561 

(at  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.;  brief  notice  with  remedies). 

In  August  of  1892  a  severe  attack  of  Thrips  on  cabbage  was  brought 
to  my  notice  in  a  letter  and  infested  leaves  received  from  Kingston,  Pa. 
The  following  was  the  statement  made : 

I  mailed  you  yesterday  a  box  containing  a  number  of  cabbage  leaves 
from  the  field  of  a  neighbor.  To  assist  in  identifying  the  pest,  I  mail 
this  morning  a  box  containing  cauliflower  leaves  on  which  are  a  number 
of  eggs,  worms,  lice,  etc.  Some  of  our  people  think  the  difficulty  is  a 
species  of  fungus,  and  the  lice  a  result  rather  than  a  cause.  Late  cab- 
bage have  failed  from  this  cause  for  a  number  of  years. 

M.  G. 
The  Attack  Apparently  New. 

The  result  of  my  examination,  published  in  the  Country  Gcntlcmati  lor 
October  27,  stated  "  that  the  insects  present  in  many  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  leaves  —  minute  forms,  of  which 
the  features  are  not  distinguishable  without  a  lens  —  and  of  a  green  color. 
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are  a  TA.p.  the  particular  species  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
When  rLved  (August  .3ra)  they  were  nearly  a»  in  -.'^;™; 
,„  assutnin,  the  perfect  or  wtnged  sta.e,  ^  ^  t  s  — ^^^^^^^^ 
rhincred  10  a  dark  brown  color  or  black.  Examples  weic 
Divy  n  Entonrologyat  Washington,  where  the  T/,.^*  have  been 
givetlne  special  study,  but  they  could  not  be  referre  to  any  known 
speces  As  there  seetBS  to  be  no  record  of  thr.ps  attack  ot,  cabbage,  ■ 
I    be  presumed  that  this  is  an  unrecognized  and  uudescrrbed  speces 

fxhere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  Thr.ps  abo-ndm    on 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  leaves   was  directly  responstble  for  thetr 
Sttange  appearance  and  condttion  _  quite  unhke  injury  caused  by  aphrs 
Tack  o' anything  that  I  had  ever  seen  before.     The  'eave.  ^ough 
recendy  plucked,  were  remarkably  dry,  the.r  ,u,ces  almost  wholly  ex 
tac  ed  leaving    hem  of  a   grayish  color.     Their  entire  surface  under  a 
:h;wed  thousands  of  minute   scars,  evidently  »'--  ^P— 
had  been  broken  or  pierced  by  the  mouth-organs  of  the  Thnps  in  fe  d 
■ng     On  one  leaf  examined  with  an  achromatic  trtplet,  there  were  counted 
65  of  these  scars  in  an  area  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  givng  over  6,000  to 
the  square  inch.    Injury  to  thts  extent  would  seem  to  accouttt  adeqt^ately 
for  the  peculiar  cond.tion  of  the  leaves,  and  for  the  failure  of  late  cabbages 

as  reported."  . 

Previously  Known  as  "  Onion  Thnps. 

A  study  of  the  insect  made  during  the  present  year  by  Mr  Th.  Per- 
gande  of  the  Entomological  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agr.cul- 
Le  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  insect. 
It  appears  that  a  record  of  an  Onion  Thrips  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Pack- 
ard in   X87.  which  was  erroneously  referred  to  Li.of/.np    n,a  F.tcK 
Similar  attacks  on  onions  were  published  by  Prof.  Shipley,  o   Cambridge, 
England,  in  1887,  and  by  Dr.  Thaxter  in  Connecticut,  m  1889.    In  1893. 
Mr  Gillette  reported   a  great  abundance  of  the  insect  m  Colorado,  and, 
in  the  event  of  its  proving  to  be  undescribed,  proposed  the  name  of  Z.mo- 
thrips  aim  for  it.     In  this  same  year  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be 
extremely  abundant  upon  onions  in  New  Jersey.     For  other   records  of 
its  known  injuries  to  onions  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  care- 
ful study  of  Mr.  Pergande,  published  in  Insect  Life,  vu,  1895,  pp.  392-395» 
may  be  consulted. 

Its  Probable  European  Origin. 
From  specimens  received  from  Dr.  K.  Lindeman,  of  Moscow,  Russia, 
Mr.  Pergande  has  been  able  to  identify  our  onion  Thrips  with  a  species 
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that  had  been  causing  much  damage  to  tobacco  in  Southern  Russia,  and 
named  by  Dr.  Lindeman  as  Thrips  tabaci.  It  had  probably  been  brought 
to  this  country  many  years  ago,  in  infested  onions  or  cabbages,  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  States  by  railroad  transportation. 

Occurs  on  Many  Food-Plants. 

This  species  has  been  commonly  recorded  as  depredating  on  the  tops 
of  onions,  and  its  injuries  have  been  quite  serious  at  times,  as  in  the  in- 
stance reported  by  Dr.  Packard,  where  in  1872,  one-tenth  of  the  crops  of 
Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  was  destroyed  by  it  at  an  estimated  loss  of  $10,000^ 
In  some  localities  it  has  proved  so  destructive  that  the  growing  of  the 
crop  has  been  abandoned.  Next  to  onions,  its  preference  seems  to  be 
for  cabbage.  It  might  be  thought  that  this  was  a  recently  acquired 
taste,  for  during  the  space  of  twenty  years  no  record  appears  of  its  being 
found  upon  this  plant — the  first  such  publication  being  that  made  by  me  in 
1892,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  as  above  cited.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Mr.  Pergande  has  found  it  recorded  in  his  notes,  as  occurring  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  Virginia,  during  the  years  1882  to  1888,  on  the 
leaves  of  cabbages.*  In  1894  its  operations  on  cabbage  were  studied  by 
Messrs  Sirrine  and  Lowe,  of  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
on  Long  Island.  It  was  not  very  harmful  to  the  cabbage,  as  it  attacked 
and  killed  mainly  the  outer  leaves,  and  deserted  them  the  latter  part  of 
September  for  onion  fields. 

Messrs  Osborn  and  Mally  {loc.  cit.)  have  named  fifteen  food-plants  on 
which  the  insect  occurs.  Although  little  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  its  food-habits,  other  writers  have  so  largely  added  to  the  number  that 
it  hardly  seems  worth  the  while  to  publish  a  list  ranging  through  so  many 
of  the  orders  which  presumably  rests  principally  on  their  accidental  de- 
tection and  identification  upon  the  plant  named.  The  following  may  be 
given  as  a  list  of  the  plants  on  which  they  have  been  observed,  so  far  as 
recorded : 

Cabbage.  Sweet  clover  [Melitotiis  alba). 

Kale.  Cinquefoil  {Potentilta). 

Cauliflower.  Stonecrop  {?Se(ium). 

Turnip.  Squash. 

Candy-tuft  {Iberis).  Cucumber. 

Mignonette  {Reseda  odorata).  Melons. 

Nasturtium  {Tropceohim).  Parsley  (Cariiin  sativum). 

*  Insect  Lifi\  vii,  iSgs,  p.  394. 
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Blanket-flower  [GaillariUa).  Tomato  {Lycopersicum  escidenttini). 

Cone-flower  {Rudbeckia).  Tobacco  {Nicotiana  tabacufti). 

Catnip  {Nepeia  cataria).  ]dimQ?,io\\n\NQt([{Dafiira  sfratnonium). 

Heal-all  {Brunella  vulgaris).  Garden  leek  {Allium  po mini). 
Four  o'clock  {Mirabilis).  Onion. 

Distribution. 

The  distribution  of  this  Thrips  is  an  extensive  one,  in  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  but  how  generally  throughout  these  countries  we 
are  unable  to  state.  From  Mr.  Pergande's  paper  we  have  the  following 
localities:  Russia,  Germany,  Bermuda,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Colorado, 
and  Caliiornia. 

The  Insect  Described. 

It  is  a  little  over  i  mm.  long,  and  varies  from  a  yellowish-green 
color  in  the  wingless,  immature  forms  to  a  brownish-yellow  and  even 
black  in  the  mature  winged  insect;  in  the  latter  the  eyes  and  the  tips  of 
the  mouth-parts  are  a  dark-brown  color. 

The  antennae  are  composed  of  seven  subequal  segments ;  the  terminal 
one  apparently  single  but  under  a  high  power,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
two  minute  segments,  the  apical  one  not  sharply  separated  from  the 
seventh  (Plate  XV,  fig.  \a).  The  lateral  aspect  of  the  head  is  shown  in 
figure  2,  on  Plate  XV,  in  which  are  represented  the  minute  palpi  and  the 
general  form  of  the  conical  mouth-parts. 

The  four  wings  are  semi-transparent,  and  with  an  expanse  greater  than 
the  length  of  the  body  (Plate  XV,  fig.  i)  ;  stout  bristles  occur  along  the 
anterior  margin  and  the  veins ;  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  fore  wing  is  thickly  fringed  with  long  wavy  hairs ;  in  the 
hind  wings  the  fringe  along  the  posterior  margin  extends  to  the  anal 
angle,  though  that  of  the  inner  third  is  thinner. 

The  lateral  aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  female  abdomen  is  represented  in 
figure  3  of  the  same  plate.  On  the  ventral  surface  there  is  a  pair  of 
curved  saws,  which  are  coarsely  serrate  along  the  concave  edge  and 
finely  serrate  on  the  opposite  border. 

Described  from  30  specimens  mounted  in  balsam. 

Life-History  of  the  Insect. 
A  brief  abstract  of  the  life-history  of  this  species  based  upon  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.   Lindeman,  in   Russia  {loc.  ciL),  is  given,  as  almost  nothing 
•concerning  it  has  been  published  in  this  country. 
17 
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The  eggs  are  elliptical,  reddish,  not  more  than  0.25  mm.  long,  and  are 
glued  singly  along  the  nerves  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  At  the 
end  of  the  summer  they  were  found  on  the  upper  side  also.*  The  egg 
stage  was  found  to  last  ten  days. 

The  larva;  were  observed  to  hatch  in  large  numbers  on  the  loth  of 
July.  They  remained  on  the  leaves  where  they  were  first  seen  feeding 
and  growing  until  August  ioth,at  which  time  they  suddenly  disappeared. 
They  were  then  found  on  the  stalk  and  upper  side  of  the  leaves  as  nymphs. 
A  few  scattering  larvae  were  seen  after  August  loth.  Thus  the  larval 
period  is  about  30  days.  Of  other  species  studied  by  Dr.  Lindeman, 
viz.,  T/ifips  secalina  Lindmn.,  and  PhlcBothrips  frumentaria  Bel.,  their 
larval  periods  were  found  to  be  28  to  30  and  35  to  40  days  respectively. 
The  nymph  stage  was  apparently  from  five  to  seven  days.  On  the  27th 
of  August  newly  hatched  larvse  in  large  numbers  again  appeared  —  the 
life-cycle  of  which  was  completed  in  47  days.  "  The  imago  appears  to 
live  but  one  day." 

Number  of  Generations. 

The  first  generation  observed  on  the  tobacco  by  Dr.  Lindeman  emerged 
from  eggs  laid  the  last  of  June,  matured,  and  oviposited  about  August 
17th.  From  their  eggs  numerous  larvae  hatched  on  the  27th  of  the  month 
and  matured  about  37  days  later, —  imagoes  appearing  early  in  October. 
The  insect  hibernates  in  the  adult  form,  and  flies  the  middle  of  the  follow- 
ing May.  Thus  there  are  three  generations  in  a  year  in  Bessarabia  — 
the  first  flying  the  middle  of  May,  the  second  the  last  of  June,  a^nd  the 
third  the  last  half  of  August.  The  spring  brood  was  not  observed  per- 
sonally by  Dr.  Lindeman,  but  he  was  assured  by  many  tobacco  growers 
that  the  seed  beds  were  commonly  infested  by  large  numbers  of  Thrips 
early  in  May. 

"The  winter  is  passed  in  the  larval  or  adult  form,  very  likely  in  each; 
both  stages  being  represented  during  the  winter  months  and  the  adults 
beginning  the  deposition  of  eggs  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  vegetation  is 
ready  for  them"  (Osborn-Mally, /^v.  cit.).  The  above  appears  to  be 
the  only  record  of  how  the  insect  passes  the  winter  in  this  country. 

♦According  to  Osborn-Mally,  loc.  cit.,  p.  140:  "The  eggs  are  deposited  slightly  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  and  imbedded  in  the  cell-structure."  There  is  a  discrepancy  between  this  and 
Dr.  Lindeman's  observations.  It  certainly  appears  that  the  saw  (PI.  XV,  fig.  3)  of  the  female  is 
well  adapted  to  making  punctures  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  differences  in  habit  noted 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  food-plant,  Dr.  Lindeman  having  studied  the  insect  on  the  tobacco, 
and  Osborn-Mally  on  the  onion. 
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Remedies. 
The  injury  inflicted  by  this  minute  insect  when  occurring  in  such 
myriads  can  be  prevented,  if,  at  its  first  detection,  the  plants  be 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  fresh  pyrethrum  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water.  See  Insect  Life  vii,  p.  392.  A  spray- 
ing with  kerosene  emulsion  would  also  be  eftective. 

Some  Characters  of  the  Thripidse. 

The  ThripidcE,  when  full  study  shall  be  given  them,  will  doubtless  be 
found  to  embrace  numerous  species.  Those  known  to  us  as  occurring  in 
the  United  States  have  been  referred  to  ten  genera,  such  as  Thrips, 
Phlceothrips ,  Limothrips,  etc. —  the  names  of  all  terminating  in  thrips. 
Their  structure  places  them  quite  low  in  the  class  of  insects.  They  have 
been  included  by  some  authors  (as  Packard)  in  the  order  of  Hemiptera. 
They  have  also  affinities  with  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera.  They  may 
not  properly  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  old  seven  orders,  and  there  is  there- 
fore a  disposition  to  set  them  apart  in  a  distinct  order,  with  the  name 
Thysanoptera  (meaning  fringe-wings).  Physopoda  drawn  from  the  bladder- 
like termination  of  their  feet,  has  also  been  proposed  for  them.  They 
are  small,  elongate  creatures,  measuring  less  than  one-tenth  (some  less 
than  one-twentieth)  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  narrow,  long-fringed  wings 
lying  flat  on  their  backs  in  repose.  They  can  run  rapidly,  often  turning 
up  the  tip  of  their  abdomen  after  the  manner  of  the  rove-beetles,  or  they 
leap  or  take  wing  when  alarmed.  The  common  ox-eye  daisy,  or  a  head 
of  red  clover,  plucked  at  almost  any  time,  will  give  examples  of  these 
interesting  forms. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Thripidte  were  thought  to  be  harmless  insects, 
nearly  all  of  them  possessing  carnivorous  habits,  and  living  mainly  on 
other  insects.  More  careful  study  has  shown  that  many  are  herbivorous, 
and  may  be  quite  injurious  to  the  plants  that  they  infest,  their  strangely 
constructed  mouth-parts  being  adapted  to  both  biting  and  sucking. 

Some  Literature  of  the  Thripidse. 

An  excellent  study  of  the  food-habits  of  the  family  has  been  given  by 
Prof.  Osborn  in  Insect  Life,  vol.  i,  1888,  pp  137-142,  in  which  the  food 
of  26  species  is  given,  consisting  of  apple,  strawberry,  olive  tree,  potato, 
melon,  onions,  corn,  clover,  grasses,  timothy,  wheat,  rye,  hops,  green- 
house plants,  and  species  of  Compositce.  See  also  the  following  pubHca- 
tions  for  additional  information  regarding  the  family. 

Westwood  :  Introduct.  Class.  Insects,  ii,  1840,  pp.  1-5,  fig.  57  (Thysanop- 
tera, structure,  habits,  systematic  position). 
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Harris:  in  Hovey's  Mag.  Hort.,  July,  1842,  viii,  pp.  247-248  (on  plum); 
Ins.  Inj.  V^eg.,  1862,  p.  20  (Thrips  referred  to  Hemiptera),  pp. 
234-235  (characters  of,  habits,  injuries  of  T.  cerealiuiii). 

Fitch  :  in  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Soc.  for  1854,  xiv,  1855,  pp.  806-808 
(describes  Phlxothrips  mali,  habits) ;  in  Count.  Gent.,  vi, 
l)ec.  13,  1855,  p.  385  (describes  Thrips  tritici,  Coleothrips 
iri/asciata) ;  ist-2nd  Repts.  Ins  N,  Y.,  1856,  pp.  102-104;  {P. 
7?iali),  pp.  304-309  (characters  of  Thysanoptera ;  descriptions, 
habits,  Thrips  tritici^  Coleothrips  trifasciata). 

Curtis  :  Farm  Insects,  i860,  pp.  285-289,  fig.  38  pi.  J.,  figs.  8,  9,  pi.  O., 
figs.  13-17  (characters,  injuries  to  grains  of  several  species),  pp. 
431-432  (on  potato  leaves). 

Osten-Sacken  :  in  Dipt.  North  x\mer.,  pt.  i,  1862,  p.  201  (in  Lasioptera 
galls). 

Walsh:  in  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Phila.,  iii,  i864,  pp.  611-612  (predaceous 
habits);  Practical  EntomoL,  i,  1865,  p.  21  (habits);  id.,  ii, 
1866,  p.  19  (cannibal),  pp.  49-51,  fig.  (characters,  predaceous 
habits). 

Packard:  Guide  Study  Insects,  1869,  pp.  547-550  (Thripidae  referred 
to  Hemiptera  near  to  Corisiae  and  Capsini ;  habits) ;  3rd  Rejit. 
Ent.  Comm,,  1883,  p.  297  (reference);  EntomoL  for  Beginners, 
1888,  p.  73,  fig.  58  (referred  to  Thysanoptera) ;  in  Psyche,  v. 
1888,  p.  96  (reference). 

Walsh-Riley:  Amer.  EntomoL,  i,  1869,  p.  227  (Thrips  preying  on 
Phylloxera  carycecaulis). 

Riley:  Amer  EntomoL,  ii,  1870,  pp.  134-135  (yellow  Thrips  destroying 
Curculio  eggs) ;  the  same  in  2nd.  Mo.  Rept.,  1870,  p.  6;  refer- 
ence to  preceding  in  3rd  do.,  1871,  p.  29;  5th  do.,  1873,  p.  16 
(referred  to  Thysanopteia),  p.  118  (destroying  Lasioptera  vitis)  ; 
6th  do.,  1874.  pp.  50-51,  fig.  9  (destroying  Phylloxera  in  gTls) ; 
in  Insect  Life,  i,  1889,  p.  301  (referred  to  Thysanoptera  by  West- 
wood)  ;  in  do.,  v,  1892,  p.  18  (undescribed  species  on  orange 
trees);  Pt.  F.,  Bull.  39  Smithson.  Institut.,  1892,  pp.  18-19,  ^S* 
22  (systematic  position,  characters). 

Glover:  in  Rept.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1871,  1872,  pp.  86-87,  ^g-i  (Thrips 
injuring  grapes ;  habits). 

Figuier:  The  Insect  World,  revised  by  Duncan,  1872,  pp.  400-401,  figs. 
381,  382  (brief  notice). 

Cook:  in  3rd  Ann.  Rept.  State  Pomolog.  Soc.  Mich,  for  1873,  1874, 
p.  501  (referred  to  Hemiptera;  brief  mention). 

Wood:  Insects  Abroad,  1874,  pp.  347-349,  fig.  172  (injuring  wheat, 
greenhouse  plants)  ;  Insects  at  Home,  1887,  pp.  259-260,  fig. 
xxvii,  I  (brief). 

Bethune:  in  5th  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont.,  1875,  p.  60  (Thrips  preying  on 
Phylloxera). 

Ashmead:  Orange  Insects,  1880,  p.  72  (on  orange);  in  Insect  Life,  vii, 
1894,  p.  27  (species  injuring  cotton). 

Hagen:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1881,  p.  196  (tarsi  of  Thrips  compared  with  those 
ot  Psocids). 

Bennett:  in  Psyche,  iii,  188 1,  p.  249  (wild  pansy  adapted  to  fertilization 
by  Thrips). 

Darwix:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1881,  ]).  250  (Thrips  on  fiowers  o{  Primula). 
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Hart:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1881.  p.  254  (Thiips  fertilizing  wild  pansy). 

Kitchener:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1881,  p.  256  ('rhiips  fertiHzing  wild 
pansy). 

Ormekod:  Man.  Inj.  Ins  ,  1881,  pp.  86-88,  tigs,  (habits,  preventives, 
remedies,  wheat  species);  2nd  Ed.  do.,  1890,  pp.  97-99,  figs, 
(the  same) ;  8th  Kept.  Inj.  Ins.,  1885,  pp.  28-31,  figs,  (on  corn)  ; 
i8th  do.,  1895,  pp.  41,  42  [T/irips  cerealium  injuring  corn). 

Howard:  in  Rept.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1881,  1882,  p.  137  (Thrips  on  dis- 
eased rice  plants);  in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  iv,  1888,  p.  152. 

Lintner:  1st  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  1882,  p.  79  (classification),  p.  303  (ref- 
erence), p.  332  (species  on  apple) ;  2nd  do.,  1885,  p.  31  (sys- 
tematic position,  habits) ;  3rd  do.,  1887,  pp.  97-98  (species 
injuring  grass);  in  Country  Gent,  hi,  1887,  p.  459  (in  straw- 
berry blossoms,  characters,  habits,  etc.);  4th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y., 
1888,  p.  dd  (Thrips  in  Lasioptera  galls),  p.  198  (abstract  of 
C.-G.  article);  5th  do.,  1889,  pp.  302,  304  (reference);  7th  do., 
1891,  p.  316  (Thrips  sp.  attacked  by  fungus),  pp.  366,  384 
(reference);  8th  do.,  1893,  pp.  254-255  (systematic  position, 
habits);  9th  do.,  1893,  p.  377  (reference). 

OsBORN  :  in  Psyche,  iii,  1882,  p.  369  (injuring  style  of  fruit  blos- 
soms); in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xv,  1883,  pp.  1 51-156  (some  new 
species,  etc.);  in  Rept.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1887,  1888,  p.  164 
(species  abundant  on  clover) ;  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1888,  pp.  137-142 
(food  habits);  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxiii,  1891,  pp.  93-96 
(cause  of  silver-top  in  grass) ;  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1893,  p|). 
1 1 2-1 13  {Phlaothrif'S  nigra  on  clover);  in  do.,  vi,  1892,  p.  80 
(table  of  stages  of  several  species). 

Pergande:  in  Psyche,  iii,  1882,  p.  381  (habits;  preying  on  Tetraiiychns 
ielarius  and  possibly  on  Cecidomyia  legiiminicohi);  in  Insect 
I>ife,  vii,  1895,  pp.  390-395  (observations  on  ;  description  of 
several  species). 

Cooke:  Ins.  Orchard,  Vineyard,  etc.,  1883,  pp.  122-123,  ^g^-  100-102 
(species  on  pear,  peach,  and  plum). 

Saunders:  in  13th  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont.,  1883,  p.  66  (preying  on 
Phylloxeia);  the  same  in  Ins.  Inj.  Fiuits,  1883,  p.  238,  fig.  244. 

Hubbard:  Insects  Affect.  Orange,  1885,  pp.  164-165,  fig.  77  {Thnps 
tiitici  on  orange;  remedies). 

Webster:  in  Rept.  Dept.  Agr.  for  1886,  1887,  p.  577  (on  buckwheat); 
in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  iv,  1888,  p.  152  (hving  on  wheat  for 
weeks) ;  in  Insect  Life,  ii,  1890,  p.  256  (on  salsify)  ;  in  do.,  iii, 
1891,  p.  453  (species  abundant  in  young  growing  wheat). 

Lindeman:  Die  am  Getreide  Lebenden  ThripsArten  Mittelruss- 
lands,  1886,  pp.  1-42,  figs.  1-18,  in  Bull.  Soc.  imper.  natur. 
Mosc,  Ixii,  1886,  pp.  296-337  (several  species  treated);  in 
Psyche,  v,  1888,  p.  23  {Thrips  sp.  injuring  grain  in  Russia). 

Weed,  C.  M.:  in  Prairie  Farmer,  v.  59,  1887,  p.  343  (severe  injury  to 
strawberries);  Insects  and  Insecticides,  1891,  p.  95  [Thrips 
tritici  on  wheat). 

CoMSTOCK :  Introduct.  Entomol.,  1888,  ])p.  123-127.  figs,  in,  112 
(characters  and  clossification  as  Physopoda);  Bull,  xi  Cornell 
Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1889,  131  (Thrips  on  wheat). 
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Fletcher:  in  Entomolog.  Amer.,  iv,  1888,  p.  152  (injury  to  grasses); 
Ann.  Rept.  for  1888,  pp.  59-62  (injuries  by  species,  remedies) ; 
in  19th  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont.,  1889,  ]j.  11  (injuring  grass) ;  in 
20th  do.,  1890,  pp.  2-3  (wide-spread  injury  to  grasses) ;  Ann. 
Rept.  for  1892,  p.  3  (injuring  grass);  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892, 
pp.  124-125  (injuring  grass;  in  greenhouses). 

Riley-Howard:  in  Insect  Life,  i,  1889,  p.  340  {Thrips  tritici  injuring 
orange  blossoms);  id.,  ii,  1890,  p.  338  (wheat  Thrips) ;  id.,  iii, 
1891,  p.  77  (referred  to  Thysanoptera),  p.  301  (causing  rust  of 
oats) ;  id.,  vi,  1894,  p.  343  (injuring  carnations V 

Thaxter  :  in  Ann.  Rept.  Conn.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat,  for  1889,  1890,  p.  i8o 
{Coleothrips  j-fasciata  causing  a  rust  on  oats;   onion  Thrips). 

Brodie:  in  20th  Ann.  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont.,  1890,  pp.  8-9  (Thrips  in- 
juring cereals). 

Edwards:  21st  Ann.  Rept.  Ent.  Soc.  Ont,,  1891,  p.  103  (reference  to 
remedies). 

Carman  :  in  Bull.  Essex  Institute,  xxii,  Nos.  1-3, 1890,  pp.  1-4,  fig.  (struc- 
ture of  mouth-parts):  in  Canad.  EntomoL,  xxii,  1890,  pp.  215, 
216  (asymmetry  ol  mouth-parts). 

Forbes:  t 6th Rept.  Ins.  Hi.,  1890,  p.  ix,  pi.  v,  fig.  4;  17th  do.,  1891,  pp. 
xiii,  XV  {Thrips  tritici  on  strawberries):  in  Insect  Life,  v,  1892, 
pp.  126,  127  (injuring  strawberries  and  grass). 

Hyatt-Arms:  Guides  for  Science-Teaching,  No.  viii,  Insecta,  1890,  pp. 
113-114.  fig.  62  (characters  of  Thysanoptera). 

Mally:  Bull.  24  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Divis,  EntomoL,  1891,  pp.  30-31 
(injuring  cotton  blossoms). 

Ritzema  Bos:  Tierische  Schadlinge  und  Nutzhnge,  1891,  pp.  574-578, 
fig  349  (characters,  descriptions  and  habits  of  several  species). 

Taschenberg:  Brehms    Tierleben,  Insekten,  ix,   1892,  pp.   609-611,  2 

figs 
TowNSEND :  in    Canad.    EntomoL,  xxiv,   1892,  p.    197    (notes   on   three 

species  ) 
HoSKiNS:  in  Psyche,  vi,  1893,  p.  557   (ravages  of  Thripidae,  reference). 
Bruner  :  in  Rept.  Nebr.  St.  Bd.  Agr.  for   1893,   Ins.  Enemies  of  Small 

Grains,  p.  457,  fig.  96  (7.  tritici,  Cole.dhrips  trifasciata) ;  Insect 

Enemies  Apple,  in  Nebr.  St.  Hort.  Rept.  for  1894,  pp.  163,  214, 

fig.  82  {Thrips  tritici  on  apple). 
CoMSTOCKs:    Manual  Study  Insects,  1895,  pp.  119-120,  figs.    137,  138 

(characters  and  habits). 
Sharp:  in  Cambridge  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  1895,  pp.  173,  175  (systematic  posi 

tion,  characters). 
Cockerell:  Bull.  15  N.  Mex.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,    1895,  p.  71  {Coleothnps 

trifasciata  on  grass). 
Hopkins-Rumsey:  Bull.  44  W.  Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Stat.,  1896,  pp.  270-271 

(injury  to  grass). 
S.mith  :  Econom.  EntomoL,  1896,  pp.  1 01-103,  fig.  73  (characters,  several 

species  mentioned,  remedies). 
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Schoturus  nivicola  (Fitch). 

The  Snow  Flea. 

(Ord.  Thysanura  :  Fam.  Podurid^.) 

Fitch:  in  Amer.  Quart.  Journ.  Agricul.  Sci.,  May,  1847,  v,  p.  284;  in 
id.  for  Sept.,  1847,  vi,  p.  152;  Winter  Ins.  N.  Y.  (sep.  from 
prec.),pp.  10 -I  I  {as  Pod// ra) ;  the  same  republished  in  Lintner's 
2nd   Rept.  Ins.  N,  Y.,  1885,  p.  244. 

Packard  :  in  5th  Ann.  Rept.  Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  1873,  p.  29-30  (as 
Ac/iorufes). 

Lintner:   2nd  Rept.    Ins.  N.  Y.,  1885,  p.  203-206  (as  Achorufes). 

MagGillivray  :  in  Canad.  Entomol.,  xxiii,  1891,  p.  274  (catalogued  as 
Achorutes);  in  id.,  xxv,  1893,  p.  316  {Schotnms  ^^xoiyosQ^,  with 
the  Podura  nivicola  of  Fitch  as  type). 

In  the  Second  Report  on  the  Insects  of  New  ^ork,  1885,  pp.  203-207,  a 
notice  of  some  Poduridas  is  given,  under  the  heading  of  Achorutes  nivi- 
cola (Fitch). 

Recent  studies  given  to  the  Poduridge,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  MacGillivray* 
appear  to  indicate  that  different  species  have  hastily  been  referred  to  this 
species  by  authors  and  accepted  as  identical  with  the  Podura  nivicola  of 
Fitch.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  state  that  the  bibliographical  references 
that  appear  on  page  203  lac.  cit.  were  merely  given  on  beUef,  and  were  not 
based  on  actual  knowledge  of  their  correctness. 

Dr.  Packard,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  Thysanura  of  Essex  Coiiuty,  Mass.\ 

referred  the   Podura  nivicola  Fitch  to  the  genus  Achorutes.     Lately,  Mr. 

MacGillivray,  in  one  of  his  articles  on  North  American    Thysanura  has 

proposed  to  retain  for  Achorutes  the  species  in  which  the  abdomen  has 

no   anal  spines,  and  has  named  as  a  new  genus,  Schoturus,  those  alUed 

species  having  two  anal  spines,  of  which  Podura  nivicola  Fitch  is  taken 

as  the  type. 

Observed  at  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

While  it  is  not  certain  that  the  observations  of  Poduridae  recorded  on 
pages  204,  205  were  those  of  -S*.  nivicola,  the  following  one  may  be  relied 
upon:  In  1893,  num- 
erous examples  of  a     ^^^^    o^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '  I T^^^ 

Poduridwere  received 
from  Mr.  E.  C.  Pow- 
ell  of  Ghent,  N.  Y.  /;/       H '^l^.J^*^^^^  ? 
Critical    examination 

Showedthat  they  con-   ^.^     ^^  _^^^   Snow-flea,"scHOTUHUS   n:v.co..a   (Fitch).      Possibly 
form  so  closely  to  the  unnaturally  swollen,  greatly  enlarged.  (Original.) 

*  In  Canadian  Entomologist,  xxv,  1893,  pp.  313-318. 
t  In  Fi/tk  Annual  Report  0/  the  Peabody  Academy  0/  Science,  1873,  pp.  23-51. 
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general  description  given  by  Dr.  Fitcli  and  the  more  detailed  one  of  Dr. 
Packard,  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  of  its  identity  with  this  species. 
The  insects  were  found  on  April  13th  in  large  numbers  on  the  trunks  of 
pear-trees.  They  appeared  to  be  working  up  from  the  ground  toward  the 
larger  branches.  Mr.  Powell  was  fearful  that  they  might  injure  the  trees,^ 
but  he  was  assured  that  they  were  harmless  and  their  occurrence  on  the 
trees  was  probably  accidental. 

Classification  and  Characteristics. 
The  J-oduridiC  are  among  the  most  degraded  forms  of  insects:  indeed, 
some  writers  have  regarded  them  as  not  belonging  to  the  Class  of  Insects, 
but  as  being  quite  nearly  aUied  to  the  Myriapoda.  Nearly  all  recent 
authors  agree  in  referring  them  to  the  Order  Thysanura,  established  by 
Leach  in  1796,  and  in  the  suborder  of  Collembola.  Dr.  Sharp,  in  his 
late  publication  in  the  "  Cambridge  Natural  History,"  has  revived  the 
old  Linnaean  Order  of  Aptera;  to  include  the  two  suborders,  (1)  Thy- 
sanura, and  (2)  Collembola.  To  the  former  belong  the  species  of 
Lepisma  and  allied  genera  commonly  known  as  "  bristle-tails,"  and  to  the 
latter,  the  PoduridcE  or  "  spring-tails." 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Poduridie,  separating  them  from  all  other 
known  insect  forms,  is  a  leaping  apparatus  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
The  spring,  represented  in  figure  22,  consists  of  a  basal  part  usually  of  a 
subtriangular  form,  bearing  a  pair  of  appendages  composed  each  ot  two 
distinct  joints.  During  life  it  is  flexed  beneath  the  body  directed  forward, 
and  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  "  catch  "  attached  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  third  abdominal  segment.  On  the  sudden  release  of  the  spring 
from  the  catch,  its  elasticity  projects  the  insect  into  the  air  as  if  rebounding 
from  a  springboard  to  a  distance  often  of  an  inch  or  more.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  insect  finds  itself  in  a  position  of  imaginary  security. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  family  is  "  the  ventral  tube  "  project- 
ing from  the  first  abdominal  segment,  and  appearing  as  a  simple  tubercle 

divided  by  a  central  slit.  Various  opinions 
have  prevailed  in  regard  to  its  functions. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  accepts  DeGeer's  inter- 
pretation of  it,  viz.,  that  it  serves  as  a 
Fig.  22. -Spring  of  SchotukuTTivi-  sucker  and  is  used  in  case  its  feet  do  not 

COLA,     lateral     aspect,    very    greatly        rr~  t  r  i      •  i   -i 

enlarged.  (Original.)  suihcienily   perform    theu"    purpose    while 

ascending  a  smooth  surface  —  an  adhesive  fluid  being  emitted  from  it. 

The  original  description  of  this  species  by  Dr.  Fitch,  may  be  found  in 
my  Second  Report,  1885,  page  265,  accompanied  with  a  more  detailed 
one  by  Dr.  Packard. 
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Achorutes  diver  sleeps  n.  sp. 
(Ord.  Thysanura:     Fsm.  Podurid.*:.) 

Of  examples  of  a  Podurid  which  came  under  my  observation  nearly 
twentv-five  years  ago,  at  Center,  N.  Y.,  now  known  as  Karner — a  sta- 
tion on  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad  midway  between  Albany  and  Sche- 
nectady,—  I  had  written  as  follows  in  the  Country  Gentleman  for  March 
22.  1879,  at  page  327  : 

"A  species  closely  allied  to  the  above,  [referring  to  Lipura fimetariai 
now  Aphorura  armata\  but  somewhat  larger  in  size  and  of  a  black  color, 
once  came  under  my  observation  at 
Center,  N.  Y.,  in  most  extraordinary 
number.  Many  millions  of  individuals 
must  have  been  present,  covering  a 
damp  tract  of  sand  in  a  roadway  near  Fig.  23.-Achorltes  diversiceps,  greatly 

^    r^^■         ^1  ^  J       -u  enlarged;    possibly    unnaturally   swollen. 

a  .swamp,  and  filling  the  ruts  made  by     (Original.) 

Avagon  wheels  (to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more)  in  places.  The 
species  has  not  been  determined.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  family 
Lipurime,  and  seems  very  much  like  the  old  European  species,  Podura 
nqnatica,  mentioned  from  Greenland,  and  may  possibly  be  identical  with 
it,  according  to  Dr.  Hagen,  who  has  only  seen  dried  and  shriveled  speci- 
mens of  it." 

Recent  studies  of  some  of  the  specimens  in  which  the  characters  were 
well  brought  out  by  treating  them  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  lead  us  to 
regard  it  as  undescribed,  as  its  characters  differ  from  any  description 
accessible,  and  it  is  therefore  described  as  new. 

Achorutes  diversiceps  n.  sp.  Figures  23,  24,  25. —  Color  a  uniform 
plumbe'  us.  Head  wiiier  than  body,  dorsal  aspect  subtriangular,  occiput 
high.  Antennae  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  head, 
sparsely  setose,  stout,  four-segmented;  segments  one  and 
two  nearly  equal,  three  and  four  slightly  longer  and  stouter. 
Eye-groups  high  upon  the  occiput,  posterior  to  insertion 
of  antennae,  each  including  seven  or  eight,  and  possibly 
ten.  ocelli.  Fig.  24.-Ciaw  of 

Thorax  and  abdomen  sparsely  clothed  with  scattering  Achorutes      di- 

,.  ui-  •  •■  I         r  1         11         ■       ?    ^  ERsiCEFs,       very 

hairs;  body  increasing  m  size  to  the  fourth  abdominal  greatly  enlarged, 
segment.  Legs  four-segmented,  with  scattering  hairs,  and  ^0"sr>nai.)f 
bifurcate,  curved  claws  (fig.  24).  Ventral  sucker  prominent,  with  central 
papilla,  around  which  are  several  setae.  Tenaculum  or  catch  apparently 
composed  (jf  a  pair  of  broadly  triangular  pro- 
cesses as  seen  from  below.  Base  of  spring  or 
elater  two-thirds  the  width  of  the  body  and 
taptrmg  gradually  to  its  apex,  which  is  about 
one-half  as  wide  in  ventral  view  ;  the  paired  pro-  ^mvlRsi^f,^""?er''/  gr'eaUy^en- 
cesses  arising  from    the  base  of  the  spring  are     'arged.    (Original.) 
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about  three  times  longer  than  wide  and  are  terminated  each  by  a  minute 
segment  one-fifth  its  length  ;  the  larger  segment  of  the  spring  with  a  few 
long  setae,  posterior  margin  toothed  minutely  (fig.  25).  Tergite  of 
terminal  segment  shorter  laterally ;  pleurite  produced  ventrallv,  shorter 
dorsally,  and  including  lateral  portions  of  the  tergite.  Long  setie  occur 
on  the  ventral  and  caudal  margins  of  this  segment.  Length  nearly 
0.05  inch. 

Described  from  numerous  specimens  in  the  State  collection. 

The  only  reference  to  the  above  in  my  Reports  is  the  following  inci- 
dental one  :  "I  have  seen  at  a  glance,  in  a  locality  near  x\lbany,  within 
a  small  extent  of  roadway,  of  a  single  species  of  a  snow-flea  —  a  Podura, 
more  individuals  as  computed  by  me,  than  there  are  human  beings  on 
the  entire  face  of  the  globe"  (^Eighth  Report  071  the  Insects  of  New  York, 
1893^  page  266). 

My  original  note  regarding  the  occurrence  of  this  insect  has  recently 
come  to  light.     It  reads  as  follows : 

April  26,  1870.  Visited  Center  for  the  first  time  this  spring.  The  day 
was  cold  and  windy.  Took  one  example  of  Thecla  arsace  \Irus\  and  two 
males  of  a  GtovatXx'x^.,  Aspilates  coloraria  (Fabr.),  of  which  several  were 
seen  resting  on  damp  ground. 

Immense  numbers  of  a  very  small  black  Podura  v/ere  seen  in  the 
wagon-ruts  of  the  road  near  some  standing  water,  extending  perhaps 
some  three  rods  from  it.  For  this  distance,  the  Poduridae  almost  black- 
ened the  sand,  but  at  several  points  they  were  gathered  in  a  dense  mass, 
of  six  or  eight  inches  in  extent,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
There  were  undoubtedly  millions  of  the  little  insect  assembled  at  this 
locality.  Scarcely  any  motion  was  observable  in  these  masses,  unless  dis- 
turbed, when  they  became  quite  active,  leaping  in  every  direction  a  dis- 
tance of  about  an  inch. 


Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus  n.  sp.* 
A   Carnation  Mite. 

(Ord.  Acarina:   Fam.  Acarid.^.) 

A  number  of  carnations  in  the  greenhouse  of  Samuel  Wheeler,  Berlin, 

Mass.,  were  observed  to  die  gradually  at  the  base,  and  in  time  the  plants 

perished.     The  stems  usually  began  to  decay  just  below  the  surface  of 

the  ground.     In  some  cases  the  whole  plant,  and  in  others  individual 

♦Communicated  by  E.  P.  Felt. 
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branches,  would  show  signs  of  weakness.  The  number  of  plants  thus 
affected  in  December  was  so  large  that  the  trouble  was  apparently  due  to 
some  agency  other  than  weakness  of  the  plants,  improper  conditions  of 
the  soil,  or  similar  causes. 

The  dying  of  mdividual  carnations  is  by  no  means  new  to  the 
grower  of  these  plants.  They  are  usually  reset  without  further  thought, 
and  the  loss  attributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  plants  or  some  other  cause, 
and  nothing  more  thought  of  the  matter.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due 
to  malnutrition,  but  in  the  present  instance  there  appears  to  be  a  well- 
defined  cause,  and  the  same  may  prove  true  in  other  places. 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  the  affected  plants  showed  several 
large  burrows  in  most  of  them  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
in  these  cavities,  numerous  small  white  mites,  apparently  a  species 
of  Tyroglyp/ius,  were  found.  In  most  of  the  stems  examined,  the  mites 
were  very  abundant  —  in  many  places  they  formed  a  distinct  whitish- 
appearing  layer  over  portions  of  the  affected  parts.  A  limited  number 
of  eel-worms,  AtiguilluUda,  were  associated  with  the  mites.  Several 
much  larger,  active,  reddish  mites  were  also  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
examination;  these,  however,  are  predaceous,  and  belong  to  a  species  of 
Ga?}ias2is — probably  undescribed. 

Notes  on  Life-History  and  Habits. 
These  mites  can  live  and  multiply  rapidly  on  the  decaying  carnation 
roots,  provided  moisture  is  present.  A  number  of  them  were  placed  in 
tightly  corked  vials  with  bits  of  the  roots.  The  vials  were  kept  moist  and 
in  a  warm  room  from  the  last  of  December,  1895,  till  into  February,  1896. 
While  the  vials  were  kept  moderately  moist,  the  mites  multiplied  very 
rapidly.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  they  were  under  observa- 
tion, a  black,  smutty  fungus  developed  upon  the  decaying  carnation  roots 
and  the  mites  were  observed  feeding  upon  it;  not  only  were  they  seen 
feeding  on  the  fungus,  but  the  black  spores  were  within  their  semi- 
transparent  bodies.  One  mite  was  observed  moving  slowly  through  the 
accumulated  moisture  in  the  bottom  of  the  vial,  and  turning  from  side 
to  side,  apparently  seeking  to  capture  the  infusoria  with  which  the  fluid 
abounded.  From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  these  mites  feed  on  decay- 
ing carnation  roots,  on  fungi,  and  probably  on  infusoria.  It  is  also  more 
than  likely  that  they  injure  the  living  tissue  of  the  carnation. 

The  drying  up  of  the  carnation  roots  was  followed  by  many  of  the 
mites  deserting  them  and  betaking  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  vial,  where 
they  became  fixed  and  remained  motionless  for  some  time.     A  few  days 
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after,  some  mite  skins  were  found,  their  occupants  having  disappeared. 
Many  of  them  had  assumed  characteristic  Hypopus  forms,  to  be 
described  later. 

Forms  Assumed  by  the  Mite. 

This  Acarid  appears  to  have  at  least  five  well-defined  forms  through 
which  it  passes  in  the  process  of  development  or  which  it  can  assume 
under  varying  conditions.  The  mites  hatch  from  eggs  as  minute  six- 
legged  creatures,  as  is  commonly  stated,*  which  resemble  the  adults  in 
all  other  ways  except  that  they  have  one  pair  of  legs  less.  When  first 
discovered,  the  mites  swarmed  on  portions  of  the  carnation  roots,  in  the 
more  common  immature  form  closely  resembling  the  male,  but  with  shorter 
hairs  and  with  all  the  legs  similar;  males  and  females  were  also  present. 
After  the  mites  had  been  under  observation  a  few  days,  a  stout  form  of  a 
size  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  female  was  seen,  and  in  which  most  of  the 
head  was  concealed.  It  had  quite  short  legs,  and  between  the  posterior  pair 
were  six  ventral  suckers.  These  stout  short-legged  ones  traveled  slowly  at 
first — later  they  became  mouonless,  extended  their  legs  forward,  and  as- 
sumed tiie  typical  form  of  the  larger  Hypopus  (PL  xvi,  fig.  9).  Sub- 
sequently a  female  was  discovered  with  one  of  these  nearly  developed 
larger  Hypopi  within  her  body,  thus  showing  the  connection  between  the 
two  forms,  but  transformation  to  the  Hypopus  was  arrested  January  27 
by  placing  the  individual  in  alcohol.  The  change  was  probably  caused 
by  the  poor  quality  of  the  food,  the  mites  having  fed  for  a  month 
upon  the  same  bit  of  decaying  root.  It  would  tlius  ap[)ear  that  this  is 
the  Hypopus  form  of  the  larger  or  nearly  mature  individuals.  Possibly 
this  transformation  under  unfavorable  conditions  so  late  in  life  may  be 
limited  to  the  female. 

The  last  of  January  the  smaller  Hypopus  was  seen  (PI.  xvi,  fig.  7). 
Other  observers  have  noted  that  no  Hypopi  are  to  be  found  until  the 
mites  have  passed  from  the  six-legged  to  the  eight-legged  stage.  If  such 
be  true,  the  smaller  Hypopi  can  be  developed  very  shortly  after  the 
fourth  pair  of  legs  are  acquired,  as  it  is  usually  less  than  half  the  size 
of  the  other  form  and  smaller  than  most  of  the  young  mites.  That  the 
smaller  Hypopus  is  the  form  assumed  by  the  immature  mites  is  rendered 
(juite  certain  by  the  following  :  January  31st,  three  of  the  immature  mites 
were  carefully  taken — one  at  a  time  on  a  needle  point — from  the  carna- 
tion root  and  placed  in  a  clean  vial  with  a  fresh  bit  of  cheese.     The  vial 


*  In  this  species  the  smallest  examples  found  possessed  eight  legs.  No  eggs  were  seen  at  any 
time.  It  may  be  viviparous  as  are  Tyrof^lyphus  longioi-  and  T.  siro  ("Howakd  :  in  Hull,  t,  Neio 
Stfi-.,  U.  S.  DeJ>t.  Agr.,  Div.  Ent.,  1896,  p.  loi). 
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was  kept  tightly  corked.  The  mites  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  substance 
as  food.  Nine  months  later  the  vial  was  examined  and  one  well  de- 
veloped smaller  Hypopus  was  found,  with  the  other  two  in  a  partly 
transformed  condition. 

Thus  my  observations  appear  to  show  that  there  are  the  larger  mites 
presumably  males  and  females  (two  of  them  were  observed  apparently 
pairing),  the  immature  and  two  Hypopal  forms  to  be  found  in  this  species. 

The  Hypopus. 

This  form  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  naturalists.  It  was  observed  by 
DeGeer  as  early  as  1735  in  great  numbers  on  the  house  fly.  It  was 
given  the  name  oi  Acarus  muscanim.  Similar  mites  were  also  found  later 
by  others  on  different  insects.  Much  later,  in  1834,  Duges  transferred 
the  Acarus  niiiscanim  to  the  genus  Hypopus,  which  he  established  for  a 
mite  found  on  Bister.  The  Hypopi  are  found  abundantly  at  times 
attached  to  the  chitinous  body  walls  of  different  insects,  and  some  are 
even  found  upon  polished  fern  leaves  and  other  hard  surfaces, — places 
where  they  could  obtain  no  nourishment.  They  are  attached  by  means 
of  their  ven'ral  suckers  with  their  anterior  feet  in  the  air,  or,  as  m  the 
species  studied,  they  may  fix  themselves  by  the  suckers  upon  the  feet. 
Later  studies  of  the  Hypopus  reveal  other  species.  In  these  studies,  M. 
Dujardin  noticed  some  that  were  narrower,  more  transparent,  and  com- 
pletely empty ;  some  of  these,  but  more  rarely,  showed  in  the  interior 
another  form  of  mite,  soft  and  curled  up  like  an  embryo  ;  it  occupied  the 
whole  internal  cavity  of  the  Hypopus  as  if  the  latter  were  a  living  egg- 
shell i:irovided  with  feet.  From  this  he  derived  the  conclusion  that  the 
Hypopi  were  larvae  or  rather,  "if  the  phrase  were  allowable,  eggs  fur- 
nished with  teet." 

In  1868,  M.  Claparede  announced  as  the  result  of  his  researches  that 
the  genus  then  known  as  Hypopus  was  but  the  male  form  of  certain 
Tyroglyphidse.  He  traced  the  development  of  the  mite  from  the  egg, 
and  found  that  it  emerged  as  a  six-footed  larva,  thus  disproving  the 
interpretation  of  this  form  by  M.  Dujardin.  His  explanation  of  the 
Hypopus  was  in  turn  set  aside  by  the  observations  of  several  highly  com- 
petent men,  among  whom  were  Prof.  Robin,  M.  Fumouse  and  M. 
Megnin.  It  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  cite  briefly  the  work  of  the  latter. 
He  witnessed  the  transformation  to  the  Hypopus  of  a  species  of  Tyrogly- 
phus,  when  the  mushrooms,  on  which  they  were  feeding,  were  allowed  to 
dry.  Upon  supplying  moist  mushrooms,  the  Hypopi  transformed  back 
to  Tyroglyphi.      Twenty  times  he  witnessed  these  transformations.     It 
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would  thus  appear,  that  the  Hypopus  is  a  form  assumed  by  the  mite 
when  scarcity  of  food  and  moisture  threaten  its  extinction.  From 
the  Hypopus  having  b^en  seen  by  some  within  the  ordinary  mite,  this 
has  led  them  to  claim  that  it  is  but  a  parasite  of  Tyroglyphus. 

During  my  study  of  this  mite,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  detect  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  the  Hypopus  within  the  body  of  the  female.  Numbers 
have  also  been  seen  walking  around  and  finally  becoming  fixed  in  their 
characteristic  attitude.  The  Hypopus  appears  so  evidently  to  be  but 
another  form  of  the  mite,  that  the  idea  of  its  parasitic  nature  is  hardly 

tenable. 

Description  of  the  Mite. 

Examples  of  the  mite  were  submitted  to  Prof.  Herbert  Osborn,  who 
pronounced  it  a  species  of  Tyroglyphus  apparently  Xi&z.x  phylloxeras  Riley, 
but  with  which  he  could  not  make  it  agree  in  all  details.  He  further  added 
that  it  might  be  identical  with  some  of  the  described  European  forms. 
Failing  to  find  a  description  of  a  similar  species  in  the  limited  European 
literature  at  my  command,  it  is  herewith  described  as  new : 

Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus  n.  sp.  Plate  XVI.  Male.  —  Length, 
about  0.8  mm.;  color,  pale  white;  form,  elongated,  rounded  posteriorly. 
Tarsi,  of  first  two  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs,  with  terminal  spine  beside 
the  curved  claw,  no  sucker  visible,  last  segment  elongated,  spiny;  an- 
terior two  pairs  with  two  long  terminal  bristles  and  with  a  clavate 
appendage  near  the  base  (fig.  3);  posterior  pair  with  but  one  long 
terminal  bristle  and  no  clavate  appendage;  third  pair  of  legs  much 
stouter,  tarsi  short  and  bearing  several  long  bristles,  terminal  hook 
beak-like,  and  with  a  short  spine  opposite  (fig.  4).  Hairs  scattering,  equal 
in  length  to  the  abdomen;  on  posterior  margin  of  cephalo-thorax,  two 
long  hairs  inchning  slightly  forward  (fig.  2).  Posterior  to  abdominallegs, 
two  suckers  may  be  seen. 

Female  (fig.  5). —  Slightly  longer  than  male,  stouter,  abdomen  usually 
much  more  distended.  Tarsi  of  all  the  legs  much  elongated,  those  of  the 
two  anterior  pair  with  a  clavate  appendage  as  in  the  male  but  with  no 
short  spine  beside  it  (fig.  6) ;  legs  otherwise  similar  to  those  of  the  male, 
except  that  the  posterior  tarsi  bear  two  long  terminal  bristles,  and  that  the 
basal  segment  of  each  leg  is  more  nearly  globose.  Hairs  much  shorter 
than  in  the  male,  scattering. 

The  immature  mite  resembles  the  male  in  general  shape.  The  hairs 
of  the  body  are  not  so  long  and  the  legs  are  all  similar.  The  tarsi  are  not 
so  greatly  elongated  proportionately  as  in  the  antericjr  legs  of  the  male. 

Hypopus  forms.  Quite  variable  not  only  in  size  but  also  in  appear- 
ance, the  latter  perhaps  due  to  more  or  less  complete  transformation. 
The  smaller  Hypopus,  assumed  by  immature  forms,  is  suboval  from  a 
dorsal  aspect,  laterally,  it  appears  much  flattened  and  in  some  examples 
even  concave  beneath  (fig.  7).  The  snout  or  beak  projects  anteriorly, 
with  parallel  margins  and  is  terminated  by  two  long  bristles.     The  ante- 
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rior  two  pairs  of  legs  are  extended  forward,  usually  nearly  parallel;  the 
first  pair  are  more  elongated,  especially  the  tarsal  segments  which 
are  terminated  by  oval  suckers  on  long  pedicels  (fig.  8),  and  at  the  base 
of  the  suckers  a  pair  of  claws.  Second  pair  of  legs  shorter,  similar  but 
without  the  oval  sucker;  both  ])airs  with  the  clavate  organ  as  observed 
in  the  mature  form.  Posterior  legs  much  more  slender,  shorter;  at  base 
of  last  pair,  six  ventral  suckers  arranged  in  two  parallel  rows. 

Another  stouter  oval  form  was  also  observed.  This  may  be  assumed 
by  the  larger  females  and  possibly  by  the  males.  The  head  is  nearly 
concealed  and  the  legs  extended  forward  (fig.  9) ;  the  anterior  pair, 
however,  with  no  trace  of  suckers  (fig.  10).  This  form  is  usually  nearly 
the  size  of  the  mature  mites,  while  the  smaller  Hypopi  are  less  than  half 
the  size.  Six  ventral  suckers  may  easily  be  seen  near  the  base  of  the  pos- 
terior pair  of  legs. 

It  is  possible  that  more   than  one  species  may  be  represented  by  the 

forms  above  described.    But,  as  they  were  all  intimately  associated  during 

life,  and  as  a  direct  connection  has  been  shown  between  two  forms  and 

their  Hypopi  and  in  all  probability  between  the  forms  designated  as  male 

and  female,  no  other  way  is  open  than   to  group  them  all  under  a  single 

species. 

An  Associated  Mite. 

Several  very  active  reddish  mites  were  found  on  the  roots  of  the  car- 
nations. One  was  seen  within  the  cavity  with  the  Tyroglyphus  and 
was  probably  preying  upon  it.  Specimens  of  these  were  submitted  to 
Prof.  Osborn,  who  pronounced  them  a  species  of  Gamasus  related  to 
those  grouped  with  G.  crassipes  (Herm.).  As  no  description  of  this  mite 
is  accessible  to  me,  it  is  figured  and  described;  in  the  event  of  its  being 
new  it  may  be  known  as  Gamasus  longipalpoides. 

This  mite  (PL  XVI,  fig.  i)  is  about  i  mm.  long  of  a  broadly  ovate 
outline  and  of  a  pale  red  color.  Anterior  legs  much  elongated,  palpi- 
form,  terminal  segment  about  twice  the  length  of  the  preceding  one; 
second  pair  of  legs  very  stout,  much  shorter  and  acutely  bent,  terminal 
segment,  spiny,  chelate,  and  with  a  delicate  double  claw  (PI.  XVI,  fig. 
i^r);  posterior  legs,  spiny  and  with  minute  claws. 

Remedies. 

The  trouble  at  Mr.  Wheeler's  was  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to 
plants  which  had  been  set  in  the  greenhouse  on  soil  left  in  from  the 
preceding  year.  Very  few  plants  were  affected  that  had  been  set  on  soil 
brought  into  the  greenhouse  the  autumn  before.  Hence,  much  of  the 
trouble  from  these  mites  can  be  avoided  by  changing  the  soil,  on  which 
the  plants  are  grown,  each  season. 

It  would  be  well  to  remove  infected  plants  from  the  greenhouse  as 
soon  as  they  exhibit  signs  of  weakness.  Their  prompt  destruction  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  mites  from  one  plant  to  another. 
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Kainit,  or  other  potash  salt,  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
the  N.  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  an  insecticide  of  value 
against  wireworms  in  the  soil,  and  also  as  a  substance  that  will  destroy 
the  pear-midge  after  it  has  buried  for  pupation.  If  effective  against  these 
insects,  a  heavy  dressing  of  it  would  be  of  value  in  the  greenhouse.  Not 
only  would  it  destroy  the  mites  in  the  soil,  but  it  would  also  stimulate  the 
carnations  to  more  vigorous  growth. 


APPENDIX 


i8 


(A) 
LIST  OF  INJURIOUS  APPLE-TREE  INSECTS. 


In  the  "  First  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State 
of  New  York,"  in  1882,  a  list  was  given  of  the  apple  insects  known  in  the 
United  States,  numbering  176  species.  It  was  then  stated : — "  The  list 
will,  without  doubt,  be  largely  extended  ;  it  is  published  at  this  time  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  additions.  An  entire  exploration  of  our  ento- 
mological literature  might  add  nearly  or  quite  fifty  species,  and  careful 
observation  would  unquestionably  give  us  no  inconsiderable  number 
which  have  not  yet  been  recognized  as  apple  insects."  In  1894  with  the 
above  as  a  basis,  a  lisi  was  published  by  Professor  Lawrence  Bruner,  of 
the  Nebraska  State  University,  entitled. — "  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Apple 
Tree  and  its  Fruit,"  in  v/hich  were  enumerated  280  species. 

From  the  time  of  jjublication  of  the  list  of  1882,  it  has  been  steadily 
growing  by  additions  in  MS.,  until  as  now  presented  it  has  more  than 
doubled  its  original  extent — the  number  of  known  species  being  now 
given  as  356. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  not  all  the  species  herein  recorded, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  specially  injurious  to  the  apple-tree  and  its  fruit 
but  as  each  one  is  known  to  make  it,  at  times,  its  food  plant  from  choice 
(tnany  others  will  feed  upon  it  in  confinement),  the  least  harmful  am.ong 
them  may  at  any  time,  through  such  sudden  and  inexplicable  multiplica- 
tion as  is  often  witnessed  in  the  insect  world,  become  a  serious  pest. 

The  authority  for  including  the  species  in  the  list  is  given  in  each 
instance.  For  convenience  of  those  who  may  be  willing  to  scrutinize  the 
list  with  a  view  of  supplying  omissions,  the  species  have  been  arranged 
under  their  several  Orders  in  systematic  arrangement.  Additions  to  the 
list  would  be  gladly  received  as  adding  to  its  interest  and  value. 
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Hymenoptera. 

Tremex  colnmba  Linn.    Pigeon  Tremex Riley:  Amer.  Ent,  ii,  128. 

Formica  Koveboraceusis  Fitch.*    Neiv  York  ant Fitch  :  I^.  Y.  Repts.,  i  ii.  62. 

So)enop!>i.s  geiuinata  (Fabr.) McCarthy,  in  lit. 

Polistes  fuscaius   (Fabk.)   [pallipes   St.  Farg.] Authors. 

Vespa  maciilata  Linn.     White-faced  hornet Id. 

Veepa  vulgaris  Linn.     Yellow  jacket Id. 

Lepidoptera. 

{Diurnals), 

Papilio  Tarnus  Linn.    Turnue  swallow  tail Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Ves.,  268. 

Limenitis  Ursula  (Fabr  ).     Ursula  butterfly Riley:  Amor.  Ent.,  ii,  276. 

Liineiiitis  Arthemis  (Deury).     Arthemis  butterfly Fletcher:  inlit. 

Limt-nitis  disippus  (GODT.).     Disippus butterfly Scndder:  Bull.  BuflF.  See,  ii,  250. 

Tbecla  calaiius  (HUBN.).     Banded  hair-streak Id.,  P.syche,  1889,  276. 

Thecia  strigosa  Harris.    Streaked  Thecla Id.,  BuU.  Buff.  Soc,  iii,  111. 

Sjiliingidre. 

Deilepbila  liueata  (Fabe.).     White-lined  Sphinx Riley:  Amor.  Ent.,  i,  206. 

Sphinx  drupi.''eriirum  (Sm.-Abb.).    Plum  Sphinx Lintner:  Proc.  E.  S.  Ph.,  iii,  568. 

Sphinx  Gordius  Cram.    Apple  Sphinx Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Teg.,  328. 

Smerinthus  genainatus  Sat Pack:  5th  Rept.  Eut.  Comm.,  257. 

Smerinthus  excEecatus  (Sm.-Abb.).    Blind  eyed  Sphinx Harris:  Ins.  Inj  Veg.,  327. 

Seeia  pyri  (Harris) Riley:    Proc.    £.  S.  Wash.,  i,  85. 

Bonibycidce. 

Callimorpba  Lecontei  Bdv Saunders:  Fruit  Ins.,  198. 

Callimorpha  f nlvicosta  Clem Riley :  Mo.  Rept.,  iii,  132. 

Spilosoma  virginica  (Fabr.).     Virginia  ermine  moth Walsh:  Pract.  Ent.,  ii,  103. 

Hypbantiia  cunea  (Drury).    The  weaver Fitch:  ilJ.  Y.  Rept,  iii,  19. 

Hyphantria  sp.  ? Riley:  Ins.  Life,  v,  17. 

Halisidota  caryie  (HarrisV     Hickory  tussock  moth Fitch:  N.  Y.  Rept.,  iii,  19. 

Halisidota  maculata  (Harris).    Spotted  tussock  moth Tbaxter:  inlit. 

Orgyia  nova  Fitch  [antiqua  (Linn.)] Fitch:  8th  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y,  193. 

Orgyialeucostigma  (Sm.Abb.).     White-marked  tussock  moth.  Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  366. 

Parorgyia  parallela  Gr.-Rob Cnqmllett :  III.  Rept.,  x,  166. 

Ocneria  dispar  (Linn  ).     Gypsy  moth  Fernald:  Hatch  Bull.  19,  109. 

Lagoa  crlspata  Packard Saunders:  Fruit  Ins.,  176. 

Lagoa  opercularis  (Sm.-Abb.) Walsh  :  Amer.  Ent.,  ii,  29. 

Parasa  chloris  (Hkr.-Sch.).     Green  hag-moth Riley:  Amer.  Ent.,  ii,  307. 

Eucleaquerceti  Her.-Sch Thaxter:  in  lit. 

Empretia  stinmlea  Clem      Saddle-back  caterpillar Riley:  Amer.  Eat.,  i.  40. 

Phobetron   pithecium  (S.m.-Abb.).     Hag-moth Id.,  ib.,        ii,  340. 

Liinncodes  scapha  Harris.     Skiff  Limacodes Thaxter:  inlit. 

Lithaeodes  fasciola  Her.-Sch.     Banded  Lithacodes Id.,  ib. 

Heterogenea  textula  Her.-Sch    [fle.vuosa  Gkote] Beat.:  Ann.  N.  Y.  Ac.  Sci.,  v,  207. 

Thyridopterj'x  epbemerffiformis  (Haw.).     Bag-worm Riley:  Amer.  Ent.,  ii,  38. 

Oiketicus  Townsendi  Riley  MS.    Toumsend's  bag-wurm Towuseud:  Cauad.  Ent.,  xxiv.  199. 

Chalia  Rileyi  Heyl.«hts Riley  :  But.  S.  E.  Belg.,  I884,ccviii. 

Datana  ministra  (Drury).     YclUnv -necked  apple-tree  worm.  .  Fitch  :  N.  Y.  Repts.,  i-ii,  23.') 

Uatana  integerrimaGK.  Rob Gr.-Rob.:  Proc.  E.  S.  Ph.,  vi.  13. 

Datana  contracta  Walk Foi  bee :   111,  Rept.  xi v,  95. 

*  Cami)onotus  beiculaneu.s  (Linn.). 
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CEdemasia  concinna  (Sm.-Abb.) Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  425. 

CEdeinasiii  eximia  Grote. Thaxter:  in  lit. 

CEdPinasia  salicisHr.  Edw Dyar:  Pi^ycbp,  vi,  325. 

Schiznra  uuioornia  (Sm.-Abb.).     Unicorn  prominent Harris:  Ins.  Idj.  Teg.,  424. 

Heterocampa  manteo  (W.\lker) Pack.:  IstMem.  Bonjb.  Moths,  229. 

Heterocanipa  ffuttivitta  (  Walker) Packard:  id.,   235. 

Attacns  Promethea  (Linn.).     Promethea  moth Minot:  Canad.  Ent ,  ii,  100. 

Attacus  Cecropia  (Linn.).     Cecropia  EmiJeror  moth Harris:  Ins.  Inj   Veg..  388. 

Telea  Polyphemus  (Linn.)      Amtrican  Silkworm Marten:  111.  Rept .  x,  125. 

Hyperchiria  lo  (F.\br.).    Io  Emperor  moth Saunders:  Ins.  Inj.  Fr.,  139. 

Heiuilenca  Maia  (Drury).    Maia  moth Marten:  111.  Rept.,  x,  128. 

Clisiocarapa  Califoruica  Packard H.Edw. :  5th  Rep.  U.S.  Com.,  119. 

Clisioeampaphivialis  Dyar Dyar  :  Canad.  Ent.,  xxv,  43. 

Cli:^iocampa  ambisimilis  Dyar IiL,  ib.,  43. 

Clisioeampa  eroaa  Stretch Id.,        Psyche,  vi,  3R5. 

Clisiocampa  thoracica  Stretch Koebelo  :    Bull.  Div.  Ent.  23,42. 

Clisioeampa  Americana  H.VRRis.    Apple-tree  tent  caterpillar    Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Yeg.,  373. 

Cli!»iocampa  disstria  HiJBN.*    Forest  tent-caterpillar Id.,  ib.,  375. 

Tolype  velleda  (Stoll).     Telleda  loppet-moth Id.,  ib.,  377. 

Gast'-opacha  Americana  Harris     American  lappet-moth Packard:  Rep  Rk.  M.  Locust  379. 

Gastropacha  Califoruica  P.\CK.     Calif ornia  lappet  moth Id.,  ib.,  807. 

Xyleutes  [Cossu«]  roWufe  (Peck) French:  III   Rept.,  vii,  279. 

Zeuzera  pyrina  (Fabr.).     Leopard  moth Graef:  Ent.  Amer.,  iv,  163. 

Xoctuidir. 

Acronycta  occidentalis  Gr.-Rob Lintner:  Ent.  Contrib.,  1,  62. 

Acronycta morula  Gr.- Rob Lintner:  Ent.  Contrib.,  ii,  137. 

Acronycta  Radcliffei  Harvey Tliaxter:  Papilio,  iii,  17. 

Acronycta  spinisera  GuEN French:    Canad.  Ent.,  xxvii,  332. 

Acronycta  luteiconia  Gr.-Rob Thaxter:  Papilio,  iii,  17. 

Acronycta  brumosa  Gcen Beutcnmiiller :  loc.  cit.,  211. 

Acronycta  clarescens  GUEN.     [is  A.  i)i-nni  iTarris] Thaxter:  Papilio,  iii,  17. 

Acronycta  oblinita  (Sm.-Abb.) Thomas:  7th  111.  Kept.,  201. 

Agrotis  placida  Grote.    Red  cut-worm Davis  :  Bull  132  Mich.,  A.E.  8.,  7. 

Agrotis  saucia  (Hlbn.).     Variegated  cut-worin, Riley:   Mo.  Rept.,  i,  72. 

Agi Otis  clandestina  H.VRRIS.     W-marked  exit-worm Id.,  ib.,  79 

Agrotis  scandens  Riley.     Climbing  cut-ivorjn Id.,  ib.,  77. 

Agrotis  messoria  H.VRRIS.     Dark-sided  cut-worm Id.,  ib.,         75. 

Agrotis  Cochrani  Riley.     Cochran's  cut-worm Id.,  ib.,         75. 

Agrotis  tessellata  Harris.     Checkered  cut-worm Gillette:  Bui.  12  Io.  A.  E.  S.,  539. 

Mamestra  subjuncfa  Gr.-Rob.     Speckled  cut  worm Davis  :  Bui.  132  Mich.  A.  E.  S..  17. 

Mamestra  picta  Harris.     Zebra  caterpillar Coqnillett :  Ids.  Life,  v,  287. 

Mamestra  assiniilis  Morr Tliaxter:  in  lit. 

Laphygma  frugiperda  GcEN.     Fall  army-worm Riley:  Amer.  Ent.,  ii,  364. 

Nolophauamalana  (Fitch).     Many-dotted  ap.tr.  worm Fitch  :  2f.  Y.  Eepts.,  i-ii,  241. 

Amphipyra     pyramidoides    (GuEN.) Guenee:  Xoct.,  iii,  398. 

Taeniocampa  rufula  (Grote) Coqnillett:  BuL  Div.  Ent.,  32,  25. 

Tasniocampa  pacifica   H.\rvey Koebele:Bul.   Div.   Ent.,   23,43. 

Taeniocampa  alia  GuEN.     TT.istable  drab -moth Fitcli  :  N.  T.  Rept.,  iii,  26. 

Scopelosoma  sidns  Guen Riley:  5th  Rept.  Ent.  Coram.,  116. 

Xylina  Bethunel  Gr.-Kob.    Jifthune's  Xylina Thaxter  :  m  ?i7. 

Xylina  antennata  Walk.     A. sh -grey  pinion Riley:  Mo.  Rept.,  iii,  135. 

Morrisonia   confusa  (Hlbn.) Dyar:  Ins.  Life,  iii,  63 

*  Cligiocampa  sylvatica  Harris. 
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Aletia  argillarea  HuBN.     Cotton-moth Riley:  Atner.  Ent.,  iii,  68. 

Heliothns  sp- Id.,  Ins.  Life,  x,  18. 

Chauiyris  ceiintha  (Theits.) Coquillett:  Papilio,  i,  56. 

Catocala  grynea  (Chameb) Id.,  111.  Rept.,  x,  184. 

Catocala  nnptialis  W.\LK Hoy:  Tr.  Wis.  Hort.,  Soc.  ix.  1233. 

Catocala  ultroDJa  (Hubn.) Beutenmiiller:  loc.  cit.,  217. 

Palthis  augulalis  (HuBX.) Murtfeldt:  ? 

GeometridcB. 

ProchoBiodes  nubilata  (Pack.) (Reference  lost.) 

Ennomos  magnaria  Guen Crane :  Ent.  Amer.,  iv,  13. 

Ennoraos  subsignaria  HfJBN.    Snow  white  linden  moth Dodge:  Canad.  Ent.,  xiv,  30. 

Neniatocampa  filameutaiia  GuEN Beutenaililler :  loc  cit.,  220. 

Plagodis  Kentzingaiia  Geote Thaxter:  in  lit. 

Corycia  vestaliata  Guen.     Yestal  Oorycia Perkins  :  in  lit. 

Enmacaria  brunneaiiaPACK Goodell:  Canad.  Ent.,  x,  66. 

Bnarmia  plumigeraria  Hulst Coquillett :  Bull.  30  Div.  Ent.,  28. 

Boarmia  pampinaria  Guen Bentenmiiller :  loc.  cit., '122. 

Boarmia  crepiiscularia  Treits    Id,  ib  ,  222. 

Biston  ypsilon  Forbes Forbes:  111.  Rept..  xiv,  95. 

Amphidasys  cognataria  Guen Goodell:  Canad.  Ent.,  x,  67. 

Hybernia  tiliaria  Harris.     Lime-tree  winter-moth  Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  472. 

Hybernia  defoliaria  (Clerck) Fletcher:    Rept.  Ent..  1893,  24. 

Pbigalia?  cinctaria  French.    Banded  Phigalia French:  111.  Rept.,  vii,  241. 

Anisopteryx  vcrnata  Peck.     Spring  canker-worm Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  463. 

Anisopteryx  pometaria  Harris.     Autum,n  canker-worm Id.,  ib.,  462. 

Operophtera  boreata  Walkke Bruce:  Ent   Atner,  lii  49. 

Petrophora  diversilineata  HiJBN Riley:  5th  Rept.  Ent.  Conim.,  189. 

P;/ralida\ 

Eurycreon  rantalis  Guen.    Pyralid  web-caterpillar Popenoe :  Kan.  R.  B.  A.,  1880,  100. 

Phycis   fMineola]   indigenella  (Zell.).    Leaf-crumpler Riley :  Mo.  Rept.,  iv,  39. 

Pempelia  Hammondi  Riley.     Apple  leaf  .skelctonizer Id..  ib.,  44. 

Tortricidw. 

Teras  osycoccana  (Pack.) Riley:  Papilio,  iv,  71 

Teras  Cinderella  (RiLEr).     Green  apple  leaf  tyer Riley:  Mo  Rept.,iv,  46. 

Teras  malivorana  (LeBaron).      [T.    minuta    Rob.] Le Baron:  111.  Rept.,  1,  20. 

Cacrecia  rosaceana  (Harris).     Oblique-handed  leaf-roller Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  480. 

Caccecia  rosana  (Linn.) Femald  :  Cat.  Tort.,  11. 

Caccecia  argyrospila  (Walk.) Riley  :  Tranf.  Am.  E.  S.,  x,  12. 

Lophoderus  triferana   (Walk.) Murtfeldt :  Fern's  Cat.  Tort ,  15. 

Eccopsis  pirtunndana  (Clem.).    Neat  strawberry-leaf  roller..  Coquillett:  Papilio.  iii,  102. 

Eccopsis  malana  Fern.     Apple  bud  worm Coquillett :  Fern's  Cat.  Tort.,  72. 

Pentlnna  chionosema  Zelleu Murtfeldt:  Bull.  23    Uiv.  Ent.,  51. 

Semasia  sp  Riley  :  Tr.  Mass.   Hor.  See,  1,  39. 

Proteoptoryx  spoliana  (Clem.)  Murtfeldt:  Bull.  23  DIt.  Ent.,  51. 

Steganoptycha  pyricclana  Riley Id.,  ib.,  52. 

Tmetocera  ocellana  (Schipf.).    Eye-spotted  bud-moth Hanis  :  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  482. 

Phoxopteris  ntibeculana  (Clem.).    Apple-leaf  folder Riley:  Agr  Rept.  for  1878,  230. 

Grapliolitba  prnnivora  (Walsh),    rium  moth Id.,  Amer.  Ent  ,  iii,  131. 

Carpocapsa  pomonella  (Linn.).     Codling  moth Linnaeus:  Syst.  Nat.,  x,  538. 
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Tineidce. 

Ephestia  interpunctella  HiJBN.    Indian  meal  moth Lintner  MS.  (in  dried  fruit). 

Argyresthia  andereggiella  F.  v.  R Beutenmiiller :  ioc.  ctf.,  228. 

Gelechia  intermetUella  Chambers Murtfeldt:  Bull.  23  Div.  Ent.,  53. 

Tpsolophus  contnbernali'llns  (Fitch) Fitch:  N.  Y.  Repts.,  i-ii,  231. 

Ypsolophus    malifoliellus    (Fitch).    Striped    palmer-worm.  Id.,  ib.,  231. 

Tpsolophus  pometellus  (Harris).    Palmer-worm. Id.,  ib.,  221. 

Anarsia  lineatella  Zell.    Peach-twig  m,oth Lintner:  Inj.  Ins.  Jf.  Y.,  i,  154. 

Ornix  cratasgifoliella  Clem Chambers:  Canad.  Ent.,  v,  50. 

Lithocolletis  [Ornix]  geminatella  Pack Packard:  Guide  Stud.  Ins.,  353. 

Lithocolletis  pomifoliella  Zell.    Thorn-apple  leaf -miner Clem. :  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.,  1860,  208. 

Coleophora  malivorellaRiLET.    Apple-tree  case-hearer Riley:  Agr.  Rept.  for  1878,  253. 

Ccleopbora  Fletcherella  Fern Fernald  :  Canad.  Ent.,  xxiv,  122. 

Tisc:heria  malifoliella  Clem.    Apple-leaf  mint r Stainton  :  Tineida  N.  A,,  141. 

Buccalatiix  poiiiifoliella  CiJai.    Apple-leaf  Buccidat rix Id.,  ib.,  145. 

Aspidisca  splendoriferella  Clem.    Resplendent  shield-bearer .  Comstock  :  Ag.  Rep.  for  1879,  210. 
Micropterys  potuivorella  P.\CK.    Apple  Micropteryx Packard  :  Inj.  Ins.  etc.,  1870,  6. 

Diptera. 

Trichocera  regelationis  (Linn.) Billups:  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  xxii,  284. 

Euxesta  notata  (Wied.) Riley:  Ins.  Life,  vi,  270. 

Sciara  mali  (Fitch).    The  apple  m,idge Fitch :  N.  Y.  Repts.,  i-ii,  252. 

Trypeta  [Rhagolites]  pomonella  "Walsh.     Apvle  maggot Walsh:  111.  Rept ,  i,  29. 

Drosophila  amoena  LoEW.    Pretty  pomace  fl.y Comstock:  Ag.  Rept.  for  1881.  199. 

Drosophila  ainpelophila  Loew.    Pickled-maggot  fruit-fly.   ...  Id.,  ib.,  201. 

Coleoptera. 

Cucujidcp. 
Silvanus  Surinamensis  vLinn.),     Grain  Silvanus Glover:  Agr.  Rept.  for  1870,66. 

Ntiidulidw. 
Ips  fasciatus  Oliv.    [quadriguttatus  Fabb.].  Bandedlps Thomas:  111   Rept.,  vi,  91. 

TrogosHidw, 

Trogosita  [Tenebriodeal  nana  (Melsh.).   Dicarf  Tenebrioides.  Riley  :  Mo.  Rept.,  iii,  6. 
Tenebrioides  corticalis  (Melsh.) Hopkins:Bull  32W.Va.  Ag.St.,180. 

L:  later  idee. 

Alans  ocnlatns  (Linn.).    Eyed  Alaus Fitch:  N.  Y.  Rept.,  iii,  11. 

Alans  myops  (Fabr.).    Blind  Alaus Id.,  ib..  12. 

Melanotus  incertus  Lec.  [decumanus  Ee.] Riley  :  Mo.  Repr.,  iii.  6. 

Melanotus  communis  (Gyll.)      Common  snapping  beetle Id..  ib. 

Corymbites  caricinus  (Germ.) Flrtcher:      Rept.     Expt.     Farm, 

1892,  146. 
Biq)restid(r. 

Dicerca  divaricata  (Say).    Divaricated  Btiprestis Glover  :  Agr.  Rept.  for  1868,  91. 

Chrysobothris  femorata  (Fabr.).    Fl.-head.  Apple  tree  borer.  Fitch  :  N.  Y.  Rept.,  i.  25. 

Chrysobothria  8emi3culi>ta  Leg.  [contigua  Lec] Blaisdell:  Ins.  Life,  v,  33. 

Chrysobothris  Califoruica  Lec Id.,  ib. 

MaJachidw. 
Attains  scincetns  (Say) Hopkins:  loc.  cit.,  I8b. 
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Ptinidce. 

Sinoxyloubasilare  (Sat).  Red-shouldered  Sinoxylon Riley:  Mo.  Rept.,  iv,  54. 

Bostrychus  bicornia  (Web.) Hopkins:  loc  cit.,  \%a. 

Amphicerus  bicaudatus  (Say).    Apple-twig-borer Fitch:  N.  ?.  Kept.,  iv.   12. 

Polycaon  coufertus  Leg.    Twig-borer Riley:  Amer.  Nat.,  xvi.  747. 

P.soa  maculata  Leg Coquillett :  lus.  Life,  iv,  261. 

Lucanidce. 
Lucanus  dama  Thunb.     Stag  beetle Harris:  Ins  Inj.  Veg.,  45. 

Scaraha'ida\ 

Sericairicolor  (Say).    Iridescent  Serica Glover:  Agr.  Rept.  for  1868,  87. 

Serica  valida  Harold.    Robust  Serica Cooke:  Inj.  Ins.  O.  V..  etc.,  101. 

Macrodactjlus  subspinosus  (Fabh.)     Rose  beetle Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  36. 

Macrodactylus  uniformis  Horn Riley:  Ins.  Life,  ii,  115. 

Laclinosterna  fu.sca  (Frohl.).    May  Beetle Glover:  Agr.  Kept,  fvr  1868,  104. 

Lachnosterna  micaus-  (Enoch.) Id.,  ib. 

Lachnostenia  fraterna  Harris.    June  beetle Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  32. 

Lachnosterna  prnuina  Leg To wnsend  :  Ins.  Life,  ii,  43. 

Lachnosterna  rugosa  Melsh Bruner:  Keb.  Hort.  Rept.,  '94, 159. 

Lachnosterna  iiflinis  Leg Id.,  ib. 

Lachnosterna  hirticula  (Knoch).    Hairy  May  beetle Glover:  Agr.  Rept.  for  18C8,  88. 

Lachnostenia  oreunlata  Frohl Id.,  ib. 

Lachnosterna  tristis  [pilisocollis]  Fabr Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg..  33. 

Pojyphylla  variolosa  Hentz.    Scarred  Polyphilla Id.,  ib. 

Polyphylla  decetnliueata  Say.    Ten-lined  leaf-eater Cooke:  Inj.  Ins.  O.  V.,  etc.,  100 

Anomala  varians  (Fabr.i.  [undulata  Melsh.] Thomas:  6tfa  Rept.  Ids.  III.,  i. 

Anomala  marginata  (Fabr.).    2Iargined  Anomala Lintner:    Inj.  Ins.  N.  T.,  412. 

Peliduota  punctata  (Linn.).    Spotted  Pelidnota Bruner:  ioc.  oit.,  1894.  159. 

Cotalpa  lanigera  (Linn.).     Goldsmith-beetle Id.  ib. 

Allorhina  iiitida  (Linn.).     Green  June  beetle Townsend:  Bull.  5K.Me.Ag.St.,10. 

AUorhiiia  sobriiia Id.,  ib. 

Euphoria  melancholica  Gory,    ilelancholy  chafer Walsh-Riley:  Aiiier.  Ent.,  li,  61. 

Euplioria  Inda  (Linn.).    Indian  Euphoria Riley  :  Mo.  Rept ,  iii,  6. 

Osniodernia  eie'iicola  (Knoch).    Ilerymt  Osmoderma Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  42 

Osmoderma  .scabra  (Beauv.).    Rough  Osmoderma Glover:  Agr.  Rept.  for  1880.  90. 

Trichiussp.  ?[Valgus  canaliculatus,  Fabr.] Harris:  Ent.  Corr.,  82. 

Spondylidw. 
Parandra  bninnea  (Fabr.) Sherman  :  in  lit. 

Ceramhyoido'. 

Ortliosoma  brunneuni  Forst.     Brown  I'rionus Riley-Howard :  Ins.  Life,  iv,  270. 

Priouiis  laticollis  (l)RURV).    Broad-necked  Prionus Riley:  Amei.  Ent.,  1,233. 

Prioons  iinbricornis  (Linn.).    Tile  horned  Prionus Riley:  Mo.  Rei)t.,  Hi,  6. 

Chion  ciuctus  (Driiry).    Banded  Ghion Fitch:  Jf.  V.  Rept.,  iii,  8- 

Chioii  gargauicus  (Fabr.) Id.,  ib. 

Elaphidion  ocellaia  (Hald.).     [awe*.  Riley] MurtlVldt  :  Rept.  Agr.  188S,  137. 

Elapliidion  villoHum  (Fabr.).    Apple-tree  primer Riley:  Amer.  Eut.,  iii,  239. 

Elaphidion  paralleliira  Newm.     Parallel  Elaphidion Id.,  ib. 

Nooclytns  ervtlirocephakis  (Fabk.) Chittenden:  Pr.  E  S.  Wash.,  iii.  97. 

Distcnia  undata  (Oliv.) Lugger  :  Psyche,  iv,  204. 

Ipochus  fasciatus  Leg Coquillett :  Ins.  Life,  iv,  20-,'. 

Psenocerus  supernotatus  (S.\Y) Packard  :  Guide  Stud.  Ins.,  500. 

Leptostylua  aculiferus  (Say).    Privklg  Leptostylus Fitch:  N.  Y.  Re^it.,  iii,  8. 
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Leptostyliis  macula  (Say).   Spotted  Lei>tostylus "rackett:  Pract.  Ent..  i,  19. 

S'ernidius  [Liopus]  alpha  (Say) Kiley :  Am.  Ent.,  iii,  270. 

Liopus  [Lepliirgea]  facetus  (Say) Fitch:   N.  Y.  Kept.,  iv,  63. 

Hyperplatys  luaculatna  Hald Riley:  Amer.  Ent.,  iii,  271. 

Eupogonius  tomentosus  Hald Smith:  Ins.  Liip,  iv,  43. 

Oncideres  cingulata  (Say).    Twig-girdler Riley:  Amer.  Ent.,  iii.  271. 

Saperda  calcarata  Say.    Poplar  horer Riley :  Prairie  Farm.,  1807,397. 

Saperda  Candida  Fabr.    Round-headed  apple-tree  borer Hams:  Ids.  Inj.  Veg.,  107. 

Saperda  cretata  Newm Osborn :  Amer.  Nat.,  xv,  244. 

Saperda  vest ita  Say Zabriskie  :  Jo.N.  Y.E.  Soc,  iv,  90. 

Oberea  sp Riley:  Amer.  Ent.,  iii,  181. 

Chrysomelidae. 

Syneta  albida  Lec Lewelling:  Ins.  Life,  iv,  396. 

Coscinoptera  dominicana  (Fabr.),    Dominican  case-bearer  . .  Eiley:  Mo.  Rept.,  vi,  127. 

Xanthonia  10-notata  Say.    Spotted  Xanthoma Id.,         Bull.  31  Dept.  Ent,  17. 

Giyptoscelia  crypticus  (S.ay).     Cloaked  Chrysomela Fitch:  N.  Y.  Kept.,  iii,  18. 

Colaspidoa  smaragdula  (Lec.) Kiley-Howard  :  Ins.  Life,  vi,  373. 

Diabrotica  12-punotata  (Oliv.i Id.,  ib.,         i,      58. 

Diabrotica  vittata  (Fabr.).    Striped  Ctteumbcrbeetle Kiley:  Mo.  Rept.,  iii,  6. 

Diabrotica  longicornis  (Say) Forbes  ;  12th  111.  Rept.,  23. 

Disonycha  Pennaylvanica  Illiger. Id.,  18th  III.  Rept.,  xi. 

Graptodera  [Haltica]  chalybea  Illiger.  Grapevine  flea-beetle.  McMillan  :  Bull.  2Neb.  Ex.  St.,  43. 

Haltica  foliacea  Lec.    Apple  flea  beetle Cook  :  Rural  N.  Yorker,  Ixiv,  530. 

Haltica  punctipennis  Lec Riley  :  Sci.  Amer.,  Ivi,  384. 

Crepidodera  rufipea  (Linn.).      Red-footed  flea-beetle Lintner:  4th  N.  Y.  Kept  ,  102. 

Crepidodera  Helxines  (Linn.).     Tiolaceus  flea-beetle Forbes:  14th  HI.  Kept.,  98. 

Epitrix  cncumeris  (Harr.).    Cucumber  flea  beetle.. Id.,  ib. 

Odontota  scutellaris  Oliv.    [dorsalis  Thcnb.] Riley:  Amer.  Ent. .  iii,  151. 

Odontota  nervosa  Panz Hams  :  Ina  Inj.  Veg.,  120. 

Odontota  rubra  Webee Dimmock  :  N.  E.  Homestead,  v.  73. 

Teneirionidae. 
Helopa  micans   Fabr Riley:  Prairie  Farm.,  1867,  397. 

Cistelidae, 
Hymenorua  obscnrus  (Say) Lintner;  Count. -Gent ,  1882,   605. 

Melandryidae. 
Synchroa  punctata  (Newman) Hamilton:  Can.  Ent.,  xvii,  48. 

Anthricidae. 

Notoxua  calcaratus  Horn Jones:  Ins.  Life,  v,  197. 

Kotoxua  monodon  (Fabr.) Wood-svorth :  Rep.   Cal.  A    E.  S., 

1894-5,  248^ 
Meloidae. 

Macrobasis  unicolor  (Kirby).    Ash-grey  blister-beetle Glover:  Agr.  Kept,  for  1868,  105 

Pomphopoea  aenea  (Say).    Pear-tree  blister-beetle Kiley:  Mo.  Rept..  iii,  6. 

Otiorhi/nchidae. 

Epicaerus  imbricatus  (Say).    Imbricated  snout-beetle Glover  :  Agr.  Rept.  for  1870,  71. 

Anametis  grisea  Horn  [granulatus  Say] Riley:  Amer.  Nat.  xvi,  916. 

Otiorhyncbus  sulcatus  (F.\br.) Quin  :  Gard. -Field,  xxii,  1896,  25. 

Otiorhyuchus  picipes  (Fabr.)  [singularia    Linn.] Packard  :  Rep.  Geo.  Sur  ,  1875,  757. 

Thricolepis  simulator  Horn.     Grey  bark-eating  weevil Cooke  :  Inj.  Ins.  O.  V  .  etc..  71. 
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Curculionida; . 

Ithycerus  Koveboracensis  (Forst.).    New  York  weevil Fitch  :  N.  Y.  Kept.,  iii,  13. 

Magdalis  asnescens  Lec Fletcher:   Farm.  Adv.,  1896,  480. 

Coccotorus  prunicida  AValsh.    Plnm-gouger Bruner:  Neb.  Hor.  Rept.,  1894, 161. 

Tarhypterus     quadrigibbas     SAy.        Apple  curculio Walsh:  Amer.  Ent.,  i,  36. 

Pseudanthonomus  crateegi  Walsh.    Thorn  curculio Riley:  Amer.  Ent.,  ii,  308. 

Anthouomus  pomorum  (Linn.).     Apple-blossom  weevil Dietz:Tr.  Am.  Ent.  S.,  xviii,  204. 

Conotrachelus  nenaphar  (Herbst).    Plum  curculio Harris:  Ins.  Inj.  Vea;.,  76. 

Scolytidw. 

Monarthrummali  (Fitch).    Apple  bark-beetle Fitch:  N.  Y.  Rept.,  iii,  8. 

Hypothenemus  eruditus  Westw Hopkins:  Bui.  31  W.  V.  E.  S.,  132. 

Hypothenemns  erectns  Lec Id.,  ib.,  133. 

Hypothenemus  dissirailis ZiMM Marten:  Prairie  Farm.,  Ixi,  204. 

Xyleborus  pyri  (Peck)  [dispar  Fabb.].    Pear-blight  beetle... .  Harris :  Ins.  Inj.  Veg.,  90. 

Xyleborus obesus  Leg Riley:  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1877,  234. 

Xyleborus  xylographus  Sat.     Wood-engraver  bark-beetle Hopkins:  loc.  cit.,  136. 

Pityophthorus  sp.  "h."  [Xylocleptes  decipiens  Lec] Id.,  ib.,  132. 

Scolytus  rugulosus  Ratz.     Wrinkled  Scolytus Lintner :  4th.  Rept.  Ins.  N.  Y.,  104. 

Phloeotribns  liminaris  (Harris)  var Cockerell:  Ins.  Life,  vii,210. 

Hemiptera. 

{Heteropiera.) 

Brocli.vmenaannulata  (Fabr.)  Walsh -Riley  :  Amer.  Ent.,  i,  227. 

Brochymena  Caroliuensis  Westwood Bruner  :  loc.  cit.,  162. 

Leptocoris  trivittatus  (Say).    Box- elder  plant  bug Riley:  Bull.  12  Div.  Ent.,  41. 

Nysius  angiistatus  Uhler     False  chinch-bug Id.,       Mo.  Rept,  v,  114. 

Oropbius  discoDotus  (Say) Gill.-Baker:  Hemipt.  Col.,  24. 

Trapozonotus  sp Bruner :  loc.  cit. ,  162. 

Lygus  pratensi.s  (Linn.).    Little-lined  plant-bug- Riley:  Mo.  Rept.,  ii,  114. 

Corythuca  arcaata  Say Slinsjerland  :  Rur.  N.  Y.,  liv,  425. 

Corythujaap Washburn:  BuL31  Or  Ag.  St.,  87. 

Sineadiadema  (Fabe.) Dodge:  Forest  &  Field,  ii,  67. 

{Homopttra.) 

CicadidcB. 

Cicada  septendecim  Linn.    Seventeen-year  locust Fitch  :  N.  Y.  Rept.,  i,  4.'>. 

Cicada  tredecim  Riley.    Thirteen-year  locust Riley:  Mo.  Rept  ,  iii,  6. 

Cicada  Novseboracensis  [rimosa  Say]  Emmons Cooke  :  Inj.  Ins.  O.  V.  etc..  74. 

Cicada  tibicen  Linn.    Dog-day  Cicada Uhler:  in  lit. 

Menibracidce. 

Cereaa  bubalus  (Fabr.).    Buffalo  tree-hopper Riley:  Mo.  Rept.,  v,  122. 

Ceresa  taurina  Fitch.     Calf  tree-hopper Fitch:  N.  Y.  Rept.,  iii,  17 

Thelia  crataegi  Fitch.     Thorn-bush  tree-hopper Saunders  :  Fruit  lus.,  46. 

Encbenopa  binotata  Say.    Tioo-spotted  tree-hopper Goding:  Ins.  Lite,  v,  93. 

Jassidw.  ? 

JassHS  irroratus  Say Uhler:  in  lit. 

Euteftix  seminuda  (Say) Gill.  Baker:  Hemipt.  Col.,  102. 

Empoasia  albopicta  Forbes).     Oreen  apple-leaf  hopper Forbes:  111.  Rept.,  xiii,  181. 

Empoasca  Birdii  Godino Goding:  Ent.  News,  i,  123. 

EmpoaHca  obtusa  (Walsh) Walsh:  Prairie  Farm.,  xxvi,  147. 
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Empoasca  viridescons  Walsh Id.,  il). 

Typhlocyba  rosii)  (llAKKis).     Roue-leaf  hopper Riley:  Ins.  Life,  v,  18. 

Typhlocyba  uiali  Prov.    Apple-tree  leaf-hopper Provancher:  Can.  Heniipt.,  298. 

PsyUidw. 
Psyllapyricola  (FoERST.).     Pear-tree  Psylla Glover:  Agr.  Rept.  for  1870,  33. 

Aphididce. 

Schizoneura  lanigera  Haus.    Apple-root  plant-louse Fitch:  N.  Y.  Rept.,  i,  5. 

Lachnus  dentatus  LeBaron.. LeBaroii :  111.  Rept.,  ii,  138. 

Callipterus  mucidus  Fitch.    Mouldy  Aphis Fitch:  N.  Y.  Rept.  iii,  16. 

Aphis  niali  Fabr.    Apple-tree  Aphis Id..  ib  ,  i.  49. 

Aphis  malifoliiTB  Fitch   Id.,  ib.,  r>e. 

Aleurodidai. 
Aleurodea  sp Walsh  :  Pract.  Em.,  ii,  58. 

Coccidce. 

Icerya  piircba-ti  Maskell.     Cottony-cushion  scale Cooke:  Fruit  Ins.  Cal.,  38. 

Lecaniiim  pruinosum  COQUILL.    Powdered  Lecanium Coqnillett:  Ins.  Life,  iii,  384. 

Lecanium  pyri  ScHE Cockeiell:  Oanad.  Eur.,  xxvi,  35. 

Lecanium  oleae  Bernard.     Black  scale  of  California Comstock:   Ag.  Rept.  for  1880,  336, 

Lecanium  .jnalandis  BoucHE.     Plum  scale Slingeiland:    Bol.  83  C.  E.  S.,  687. 

Lecanium  sp Coquillett :  Bull.  26   Eiit.  Div.,  34. 

Ceroplastes  Floiidensis  CoMST.     Barnacle  scale Riley:  lua.  Life,  i,  326. 

Aspidiotus  peruiciosus  Comst.    The  pernicious  scale Comstock  :  Ag.  Rept.  for  1880,  305. 

Aspidintus  ancylus  Putnam Sirrine:  in  lit. 

Aspidiotus  For besi -Johnson.     Cherry  scale Johnson:  Entomo.  News,  vii,  151. 

Aspidiotus  jnglans-regiiB  COMST Cockeiell:  Canad.  Ent.,  xxvii,  260. 

Aspidiotiis  osivesefiirnais  Curtis Douglas:  Ent.  Mo.  M.,  xxiii.  239. 

Aspidiotus  rapax  COMST.     Greedy  scale Wood.:   Rep.  CaL  E.  S.  1892,  4^6. 

Aspidiotus  camcllise  (BoiBD.).     Camellia  Aspidiotus Howaid:  Year  Book  Agr   '94,202. 

Mytilaspis  pomorum  BouCHE.     Apple  bark  louse Hairis:  Ins.  Inj.  Veg..  252. 

Chionaspis  furfuius  (FiTCH).    Scurfy  bark-louse Walsh:  Pract.  Ent.,  ii,  31. 

Diaspis  ostreaeformis  SxoNOKET.    Pear-tree  oyster-scale Comstock:  Ag.  Rept.  tor  1880,  312. 

Thysanoptera. 

Heliothrips  haainorrhoidalis   Bouche Pergande :  Psyche,  iii,  381. 

Phlaeothrips  mali  Fitch.     Apple  thrips Fitch:   N.  Y.  Rept.,  i,  102. 

Thripstritici  Fitch.     Wheat  thrips Osborn  :  Ids.  Life,  i,  141. 

Orthoptera. 

(Ecan th  us  niTe  us  Harris.     White  flower-cricket Rile^  :  Mo.  Rfipt.,  v,  120. 

Orchelinium  glaberrimum  (BUEM.) Bruner:  loc.  cit.,  \f>Z. 

Microrentrum  retinervis  (BuEM.).    Angular-winged  katydid.  Riley:  Mo.  Rept.,  vi,  1.58. 
Chortophaga  viridifasciata  (DeGeer).    Green  striped  locust..  Saunders:  Fruit  Ins.,  i:i9. 

Camnula  pellucida  ScuDD.     Pellucid  locust    Riley:  D.  S.  Ent.  Com.  Rept..  i,  445. 

Schistocera  Americana  (l)RURY).     American  locust Thomas:  Amer.  Ent.,  iii,  250. 

Schistocera  Shoshone  Thomas.    Sho.ihone  locu.tt Bruner:  in  lit. 

Melanoplus  femur-rubrura  (IIaeeis).     Red  legged  locust Riley:  Rept.  Ent.  Com.,  i,  445. 

Melanoplus  sjtretus  (Uhleri.    Rocky  Mountain  locust Id.,  ib..  253. 

Melanoplus  atlauis  (Riley).    Lesser  migratory  locust Id.,  ib  ,  445. 

Melanoplus  diflerentialis  (Thomas).    Differential  locust Bruner:  in  lit 
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Melanoplus  bivittatns  (Sat).    Two-striped  lociist    Bruner  :  inlit. 

Melanoplus  herbacens  Bruner  Id.,  ib. 

Melonoplns  cinereiis  Scudder Id.,  loe.  cit.,  163. 

Melanoplus  cyaneipes  Bruner  MS Id.,  loc.  cit.,  163. 

Melanoplus  devastator  Scudder.    Devastating  locust Coquillett:  Bull.  27  Div.  Ent.  36. 

Pezotettix chenopodii  Brunee Bruner:  loc.  cit.,  l(i:'.. 

Forflcula  auricularia  Linn.    Uarwig Cooke:  Inj    Ins.  0.  V.,  etc..  III. 

Neuroptera. 
Termes  flavipes  Kollar.     WTiite  ant Riley-Howard:   Ins.  Life,  v,  201. 

Thysanura. 
Symnthnrus  arTalis  Fitch.    Fieldflea Fitch:  X.  Y.  Repts.,  vi-ix,  191. 

Arachnida. 

Bryobia  pratensis  Garman.     Clover  mite Cockerell :  Ins.  Life,  vii,  210. 

Bryobia  speciosa  (Koch) Webster :  Ins.  Life,  i,  SOS. 


(B) 
PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  publications  of  the  Entomologist 
during  the  year  of  1895  :  50  are  named,  giving  title,  place  and  time  of 
publication,  and  a  summary  of  contents. 

Ants  in  a  Lawn.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  January  3,  1895,  Ix,  p.  9,  cols. 
I,  2  — 34  cm.) 

A  remedy  requested  for  an  infestation  of  ants  in  a  lawn  which  was 
formerly  dense  woods,  at  East  Williston,  N.  Y.,  can  not  be  given  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  species.  If  the  yellow  ant,  Formica  rufa,  it 
m  ly  be  destroyed  in  its  mound  by  introducing  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
If  the  ants  can  not  be  traced  to  their  mounds  or  nests,  then,  at  a  time 
when  the  lawn  "is  alive"  with  them,  they  may  be  killed  with  kerosene 
emulsion.  Lime  or  kainit,  used  as  directed,  may  also  prove  effective 
against  them. 

[Published  in  pages  115,  116  of  this  Report  (xi).] 

The  Apple-Tree  Aphis.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  January  10,  1895,  Ix, 
p.  27,  cols.  I,  2  — 40  cm.) 

For  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  aphis  in  an  orchard  at  George's 
Harbor,  British  Columbia,  kerosene  and  lime  applied  to  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  had  been  recommended.  This  would  not  be  effective,  and 
why  not.  The  proper  remedy  is  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  as 
the  young  are  hatching. 

Can  the  blackening  of  the  trunks  and  branches  and  stickiness  of  the 
leaves  result  from  Psylla- attack  on  pear  trees?  It  is  unusual  with 
aphis  but  common  with  Psylla.  But  the  Psylla  has  not  been  reported 
from  British  Columbia,  while  the  apple-tree  aphis  was  quite  destructive 
there  (as  quoted)  in  1893,  and  its  eggs  have  been  received,  fairly  black- 
ening apple  twigs  from  Oregon.  Reply  to  question  —  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  may  follow  the  application  of  kerosene,  or  be  combined  with 
the  emulsion. 

The   Apple-Tree    Bark-Louse.     (Country    Gentleman,   for  January   10, 
1895,  Ix,  p.  27,  cols.  2,  3  —  45  cm.) 

In  answer  to  inquiries  with  specimens  from  Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y., 
the  above-named  insect,  Mytilaspis  pofnorum,  is  identified.  Instead  of 
cutting  down  badly  infested  trees,  as  in  years  ago,  we  can  now  kill  the 
insect  and  save  the  trees.  The  young  can  be  killed  by  kerosene 
emulsion  spraying  at  the  proper  time.  Few  persons  seem  willing  to 
devote  the  time  to  fight  insect  pests,  yet  the  future  of  fruit-growing 
depends  upon  its  being  done.     The   winter  months  are  favorable  for 
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destro)ing  scale  insects  by  the  whale-oil  soap  wash.     Directions  are 
given  for  its  use  and  its  economical  home  manufacture. 
The  many  food-plants  oi  M.  pomorum  are  given. 

Colorado  Beetles.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  January  lo,  1895,  Ix,  p.  30, 
c.  2  —  5  cm.) 

To  the  inquiry  when  the  potato  bug  first  came  to  Albany,  reply  is 
made:  —  its  occurrence  may  safely  be  given  as  in  1873.  It  is  recorded 
as  having  entered  the  western  limits  of  the  State  in  1871  ;  in  1872  as 
in  Cattaraugus  Co.;  in  1873  as  having  reached  the  extreme  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State;  in  1874  it  was  seen  in  Chenango  Co. ;  in  1875 
it  was  present  in  several  of  the  New  England  States.  In  August  of 
1876  it  was  so  abundant  in  Albany,  that  on  some  o{  the  streets,  in 
walking  a  block  a  number  would  be  crushed  under  foot. 

Attacking  Scale  Insects.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  February  7,  1895,  Ix, 
p.  108,  c.  2  —  21  cm.) 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  a  correspondent  from  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
that  the  remedies  for  the  ravages  of  the  apple-tree  scale  be  published 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  now  a  sure  remedy  for  this,  and  most 
other  of  our  fruit-tree  scales,  in  the  winter  application  of  the  whale-oil 
soap  solutions,  the  formula  for  which  and  the  manner  of  use  may  be 
found  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  January  10th.  The  formula  as 
there  given  will  make  about  20  lbs.  of  the  soap — not  25  as  stated. 
Mr.  Howard's  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  wash  is  quoted. 

Garden  Slugs.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  February  21,  1895,  Ix,  p.  147, 
c.  I  —  9  cm.) 

The  best  remedy  is  freshly  slacked  lime  applied  to  them  while  feed- 
ing during  the  morning  or  evening.  As  they  are  able  to  throw  off  iheir 
slimy  coating  when  obnoxious  substances  are  applied,  the  application 
should  be  renewed  at  short  intervals  until  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
excrete  a  new  coating.  Lime  water  is  used  by  English  gardeners.  They 
may  also  be  killed  by  sprmkling  them  with  salt.  Ducks  are  serviceable 
in  gardens  for  hunting  the  slugs  for  food. 

Rhinoceros  Beetle.     (Country   Gentleman,  for   March   21,   1895,  Ix,  p. 
230,  cols.  I,  2  —  10  cm.) 

Two  "horned  bugs"  taken  alive  from  a  chestnut  stump  at  Har- 
mony Grove,  Ga.,  and  thought  to  have  killed  chestnut  trees,  are  the 
rhinoceros  beetle,  Dynastes  Tityiis.  The  larva  feeds  and  transforms 
in  decaying  cavities  in  old  trees  and  stumps,  and  not  being  a  borer,  is 
not  injurious.  The  beetle  may  be  harmful  in  plowing  olT  the  bark 
to  feed  on  the  sap-wood.  It  is  said,  also,  to  be  a  sap  feeder.  It  has 
not  previously  been  recorded  in  chestnut. 

Bounty  on  the  English  Sparrow.     (Albany  Evening  Journal,  for  March 
21,  1895,  p.  8,  c.  4 — 23  cm.,     Scientific   American,    April   27,   1895.) 

In  remarks  made  upon  a  Bill  ofifering  a  bounty  on  English  sparrows 
killed,  under  consideration  by  a  Legislative  Committee,  it  was  urged, 
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that  although  the  bird  was  "  an  unmitigated  nuisance  "  (among  other 
reasons  for  the  protection  it  gave  to  the  Orgyia  caterpillars),  a 
bounty  was  inexpedient :  its  leduction  could  be  better  reached  by 
other  means  indicated.  Its  extermination  or  great  reduction  through 
a  bounty  was  impracticable,  as  shown  where  bounties  had  been  paid. 
A  bounty  would  be  detrimental  to  the  agriculturist  in  driving  the 
sparrows  from  cities  into  the  country,  and  giving  it  more  general  distri- 
bution. Many  insectivorous  song  sparrows  would  be  mistaken  for  it 
and  killed.     Careless  shooting  by  boys  would  endanger  lives. 

Vermicides  [Insecticides  for  Vermin.].  (Country  Gentleman,  for  April  4, 
1895,  Ix,  p.  266,  c.  4  —  8  cm.) 

An  inquiry  for  a  carbolic  acid  sol ation  that  will  kill  vermin  on  cattle, 
sheep,  and  lambs,  is  answered  by  recommending  Buchan's  Carbolic 
soap  and  Little's  Chemical  Fluid.  Directions  as  to  preparation  and 
method  of  use  are  given  on  the  packages. 

The  English  Sparrow.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  April  11,  1S95,  Ix,  p. 
285,  cols.  2,  3  —  19  cm.) 

Substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of  March 
21,  1895,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  above. 

Some  Destructive  Shade-Tree  Pests.  (State  of  New  York  —  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Arbor  Day  Manual,  May  3,  1895,  Albany, 
April  6,  1895,  pp.  13-17,  figs.  6.) 

Importance  of  protecting  shade-trees  from  insect  depredations. 
The  elm  is  particulary  subject  to  insect  attack.  Notice  and  figures  of 
the  elm-leaf  beetle,  Galentcella  xa?it/iomeliB/ia  [luleola],  and  how  to 
destroy  it;  the  Orgyia  tussock  caterpillar — its  beauty,  abundance,  and 
control  by  destruction  of  eggs  ;  the  ravages  of  the  leopard-moth,  Zeuzera 
pyrina;  operations  of  scale  insects,  illustrated  by  maple-tree  scale, 
Pnlvinaria  innuinerabilis  ;  increase  of  insect  pests  and  number  of  species 
infesting  different  trees,  and  the  importance  of  the  study  by  young 
people  for  tlieir  control. 

A  Bad  Scale  on  Currant  Bushes.  (Gardening,  for  May  15,  1895,  iii 
p.  263,  c.  2  —  9  cm.) 

Currant  bushes  in  St.  Louis  are  "  completely  covered  with  scales," 
which  from  examples  sent,  are  identified  as  Aspidiotus  ancylus  Putnam 
— a  scale  that  closely  resembles  the  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  per- 
niciosus,  recently  introduced  into  the  Atlantic  States. 

If  badly  infested,  they  should  be  cut  down  and  burned.  If  but 
moderately  infested,  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  early  in  June 
will  kill  the  young.  All  the  insects  can  be  killed  by  a  wash  in  winter 
with  two  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water. 

The  Currant  Aphis.  (Gardening,  for  May  15,  1895,  iii,  p.  263,  c. 
3  —  12  cm.) 

The  plant-louse  reported  from  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  as  curiing  and  blister- 
ing the   leaves  of  the  red  currant,   is  the  currant  aphis,  Myziis  ribis 
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(Linn.).  It  can  be  destroyed  by  kerosene  emulsion  or  a  whale-oil 
soap  solution  if  applied  at  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  and  prior  to  the 
curling  of  the  leaves. 

Repelling  the  attack  by  mulching  the  plant  with  tobacco  stems,  as 
reported,  would  be  a  valuable  preventive  if  it  should  prove,  on  fur- 
ther trial,  effective. 

The  Bean  Weevil.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  May  16,  1895,  Ix,  p.  389, 
cols.  I,  2  —  17  cm.) 

To  an  inquiry  from  Buder  Co.,  O.,  of  the  construction  of  kilns  for 
killing  the  bean  weevil,  reply  is  made  that  any  excess  of  heat  used  in 
killing  the  weevil  in  stored  beans  would  endanger  their  germination. 
Professor  C.  E.  Weed's  experiments  in  killing  the  pea  weevil  in  an  oven 
exposure  of  146^  Fahr.  for  an  hour,  are  referred  to.  Exposure  of  in- 
fested beans  to  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  preferable  to  heat. 
Where  des-cription  of  the  "  Tracy  House "  for  killing  the  weevil 
with  bisul|.hide  of  carbon,  may  be  found. 

The  Bean  Weevil.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  May  23,  1895,  Ix,  p.  408,  c. 
3  —  6  cm.) 

Answer  is  made  to  a  correspondent  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  that 
the  weevil  comes  from  eggs  deposited  upon  the  pods,  and  no  means 
are  known  for  preventing  tlie  deposit.  As  it  is  a  rather  local  insect, 
all  bean  growers  in  an  infested  locality  should  combine  in  killing  the 
insect  soon  after  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  by  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
treatment  or  some  other  efficient  remedy. 

Millepedes  and  Wire- Worms.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  May  30,   1895^ 
Ix,  p.  423,  cols.  I,  2  —  23  cm.) 

From  40  to  60  "black  wire-worms"  reported  as  occurring  in  single 
hills  of  melons,  m  Pattersonville,  N.  Y.,  are  millepedes  or  "  thousand- 
legged  worms."  What  may  be  done  to  prevent  them  infesting  crops, 
as  in  not  using  manure  in  which  their  eggs  occur,  applying  soot,  lime- 
water,  trapping  with  baskets  of  damp  moss  slices  of  potato,  and  cabbage 
leaves.  Figures  of  wire-worms  and  of  millepedes  are  given  to  show 
their  difference. 

Carpet-Eating  Insects.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  May  30,  1895,  Ix,  p. 
423,  c.  3—  16  cm.) 

Insects  sent  from  Louisville,  N.  Y.,  from  underneath  carpets,  are  the 
larvae  of  Tinea  pellio)iella  (one  of  the  three  species  of  clothes-moths) 
and  oi  Attagenus picei/s,  the  blacK-carpet  beetle.  An  account  of  each 
is  given  and  how  they  may  be  destroyed.  The  supposed  clothes- 
moths  attracted  to  light  in  the  evening  are  not  clothes-moths,  but  are 
species  that  enter  through  open  windows  and  are  harmless  within  doors. 

Plum-Tree  Aphis.     (Gardening,  for  June  i,  1895,  iii,  p.  281,  c.  3  —  16  cm.) 

The  aphides  sent  from  Eaton,  O.,  had  all  been  devoured  by  the 
larval  Syrphus  flies  and  a  Coccinclla  (^-notata  inclosed  with  them,  but 
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thev  are  undoubtedly,  from  the  statement  of  their  operations,  Aphis 
prunifoUi.  To  prevent  its  injury,  the  tree  should  be  sprayed  with  ker- 
osene emulsion,  soap  suds  or  whale-oil  soap  solution  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  open  and  the  insect  appears.  Later,  they  are  sheltered  by 
the  curling  of  the  leaves. 

Cutworms.        (Country    Gentleman,   for   June    6,   1895,   Ix,    p.    44°,   c. 
3  —  10  cm.) 

\s  there  are  fifty  or  more  species  of  cut  worms,  the  habits  and  oper- 
ations of  which  are  largely  influenced  by  the  crops  attacked  soil  and 
seasonal  conditions,  etc.,  no  general  remedy  can  be  given  for  them. 
The  preventives  and  remedies  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  on  •'  Cut-worms,"  are  named- 
twelve  in  number. 

A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects.     (The  Nation,  for  June  6,  1895,  Vol. 
60,  No.  1562,  p.  451,  cols.  I,  2,  3  —  42  cm.) 

Notice  of  the  above-named  volume  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  and 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  8  vo.,  701  pp.,  6  plates,  and  797  figurtrs : 
refers  to  its  new  system  of  classification  m  Lepidoptera,  its  tables  for  the 
determination  of'famihes  in  all  orders,  the  numerous  figures  for  the 
identification  of  .'species,  the  large  number  of  orders  (19)  designated, 
the  syllabication  and  accentuation  of  the  scientific  names,  etc. 

The  San  Jose  Scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  and  Some  Other  Destructive 
Scale  Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York.  (Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum,  Vol.  3,  No.  13,  April,  1895.  Published  June  11,  1895, 
44  pp.,  7  plates.) 

As  introductory,  what  scale  insects  are,  is  told.  The  destructive 
New  York  scale  insects  noticed  are:  Apple-tree  Bark-louse;  Scurfy 
Bark-louse;  Pine-leaf  Scale-insect;  White  Scale;  Maple  tree  Scale- 
insect  •  and  Plum-tree  Scale-insect.  Of  the  San  Jose  Scale  is  given  : 
Introduction  and  Spread  ;  Occurrence  in  the  Eastern  United  States  ; 
Investigations  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  The  San  Jose 
Scale  in  New  York;  The  San  Jose  Scale  on  Long  Island;  Ihe  San 
Jose  Scale  in  New  Jersey;  Tne  Two  Infested  New  Jersey  Nurseries  ; 
The  San  Jose  Scale  in  Ohio;  Description  of  the  Scale;  Description 
of  the  Insect;  Its  Life-history;  Its  Food  Plants;  Spread  of  the  In- 
sect; Protection  from  Infested  Stock;  Proposed  Legislation  ;  Reme- 
dies; Bibhography;  Plates  and  their  Explanations 
[Published  in  pages  200-233  of  this  Report  (xi).] 

The  Asparagus  Beetle  Goes  North.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  June  13, 
1895,  Ix,  p.  455,  cols.  I,  2  —  47  cm.) 

This  insect  is  delected  for  the  first  time  as  abundant  and  destructive 
to  asparagus  in  Magnolia,  Mass.  The  locahties  where  it  had  pre- 
viously appeared  are  named,  as  tending  to  indicate  that  the  northward 
distribution  will  be  confined  to  the  "Upper  Austral  life-zone.       Mag- 

19 
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nolia  and  other  northern  localities  named  have  not  hitherto  been 
embraced  within  the  zone  as  mapped,  but  they  in  all  probability  should 
be.  This  zone  limitation,  if  it  be  established,  will  allay  the  fear  of 
several  of  the  more  injurious  insect  pests  becoming  destructive  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  limitation  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  spread  is  stated,  and  it  may  finally  control  the  Gypsy  Moth. 
The  air-slacked  lime  remedy  for  the  beetle  is  given. 

[See  pages  177-1S1  of  this  Report  (xi).] 

The   Pear  Midge.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  June  13,  1895,  Ix,  p.  456, 
cols.  2,  3 —  16  cm.) 

Pears  infested  with  the  larvae  of  Diplosis  pyrivora  are  received 
from  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  where  the  attack  is  said  to  be  new.  The 
nature  of  the  attack,  and  the  history  of  the  pest  in  this  country,  are 
given.  No  method  is  known  for  jjreventing  the  infestation  of  the  fruit. 
The  remedies  are,  destroying  the  infested  fruit,  or  killing  the  insect 
after  it  has  entered  the  ground,  as  given  in  detail  in  the  8th  Report  on 
the  Insects  of  New  York. 

Pear  Midge  Again.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  June  20,  1895,  Ix,  p.  472, 
cols.  I,  2  —  10  cm.) 

An  attack  on  young  pears  from  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  recognized 
as  that  of  the  pear-midge.  The  larvae  at  this  time  have  left  the  fruit 
and  entered  the  ground.  The  remedies  for  this  insect  and  other  partic- 
ulars are  given  on  page  45 G  of  this  volume  of  the  Country  Ge?itleman. 

A  New  Maple-Tree  Insect.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  June  27,  1895,  Ix, 
pp.  484-5,  cols.  4,  I — 21  cm.) 

The  stems  of  maple  leaves  sent  from  Concordville,  Pa.,  are  found  to 
be  burrowed  by  the  larva  of  a  Tortricid  moth,  named  Steganopfycha 
Claypoliana.  The  history  of  the  species,  its  life-history  in  brief,  and  a 
preventive  of  the  attack,  are  given.  It  does  noi  promise  to  prove  a 
serious  pest,  as  it  does  not  spread  rapidly. 

Plum  Tree  Scale.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  June  27,  1895,  Ix,  p.  485,  c. 
I  —  II  cm.) 

A  scale  on  six-year  old  plum  trees  in  East  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  is 
what  is  now  regarded  (with  some  doubt)  as  Lecanium  jiiglandifex  Fitch. 
It  was  first  noticed,  in  Western  New  York,  last  year.  The  remedies 
are,  scraping  off  the  scales  on  sheets  early  in  the  year,  and  spraying 
with  an  insecticide  at  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  in  June. 

The   Elm-Leaf  Beetle.     (Albany  Evening  Journal,  for   July    20,   1895, 
p.  3,  c.  1  —  23  cm.) 

The  insect  has  invaded  Albany  in  force.  Large  numbers  of  the  impse 
were  found,  July  15th,  at  the  base  of  elms  on  Hawk  street,  with  larvae 
ready  for  pupation,  and  beetles  already  emerged.     Features  for  recog- 
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ni7ing  each  are  ^iven.  As  the  proper  remedy  -  thorough  arsenical 
^nAvirwiU  not  be  generally  resorted  to,  it  is  urged  that  every  effort 
be  macle  to  destroy  the  pupee  which  transform  upon  the  pavement  and 
[n  crevices  where  they  are  easily  reached,  by  kerosene  hot  water  or 
stront  soapsuds.  Importance  of  fightmg  this  insect,  which  is  far  more 
destructive  to  elms  than  the  Orgyla  kucostigma. 

Elm-Leaf  Beetle.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  i,  1895,  Ix,  p.  568, 
c.  I  —  10  cm.) 

^^  Small  worms  about  half  an  inch  long  that  '^--^^f^^\^^^^  ff 
the  leaves  ot   an  elm  shade  tree"    m  ,<^c^f  P'^'^V/  /  " 'l        The   bes 
S:   elm-leaf  beetle,    GaleruceUa   .a^Momelu^V^^^^^ 
remedv  for  them  is  spraymg  the  fohage  with  i  lb   ot   l^aris  ^reen    o 
rorgallons  of  water  at  the  time  that  the  eggs  are  hatching  m   early 
200  gallons  01  ^^^  ^^^^  gj^Q^^^  bg  ca,. 

'•Tintothrtree  and  ?h;  spray  ^thoroughly  distributed  therefrom. 
When  the  larvi  d  scend  the  tru'n/about  the  middle  of  July  and  change 
)o  sn'aU  yeUol  pupce,  they  should  be  k,lled  with  hot-water,  kerosene, 
strong  soapsuds  or  tobacco  water. 
Horn-Tail  Borer.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  i,  1895,  Ix,  p.  568, 
cols.  I,  2  —  12  cm.) 

An  example  of  the  insect  is  sent  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  ,  for  name 
and  remZ  7r.;«.^  colnmba  is  not  regarded  as  part.culaily 
fnjSrioZfor  although  its  larva  runs  broad  bu^ows  -  the  ^-n^  ^J 
trees  it  usually  selects  for  oviposition  such  as  are  alread)  fliseasea. 
Fortunately  it  has  effective  parasites  in  the  two  species  of  long 
Fortuna^ly      ^^^^^  ./r./.   and   Th.  lunator  which  are  drawn  to  the 

Sed  trees,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  long  -'P-^^-^^'o  vhfh 
deeply  therein.  The  larvae  burrow  in  search  of  il  e  Iremex  to  \vnicn 
when  found,  they  attach  themselves  and  eventually  consume  it.  The 
"  long  stings  "  usually  control  Tremex  attack. 
Orchard  Insects.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  i,  189c,  Ix,  p.  568, 
c.  2  —  15  cm.) 

A  remedy  is  asked,  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  "  plum_  and  peach  trees 
of  which  the  fruit  is  full  of  worms."  From  an  mqmry  so  general  the 
auIcWnsec  cannot  be  named,  and  consequently  no  retried  y  can 
besugge's  ed'^^^^^^  of  each  harbors  the  larvae  of  the  plum  cur- 

cuUo  and  the  codling  moth,  and  the  peach,  that  of  Xyhna  anerea. 

The  Black  Peach  Aphis.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  8,  1895,  Ix, 
p.  583,  c.  2  —  17  cm.) 

This  aphis,  the  Aphis  persicae-niger,  is  reported  as  occurring  on  the 
roots  of  trees  in  an  orchard,  attacking  tree  after  tree  in  the  rows  In 
a  Maryland  nursery  one  hundred  thousand  trees  were  killed  in  three 
weSime.  iL  life-history  is  briefly  given  and  how  its  increase  may 
be  prevented. 
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The  Sugar  Maple  Borer,     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  8,  1895,  Ix, 
p.  583,0.  2  —  14  cm.) 

Insects  injuring  sugar  maples  and  a  linden  tree  are  probably  the 
maple  tree  borer,  Glycobiiisus  [Flagioiiotus]  speciosus,  and  ants  in  the 
latter.  A  preventive  of  attack  by  the  former  is  a  coating  of  soapsuds 
and  carbolic  acid  to  protect  from  the  egg  deposit;  the  remedy  is 
cutting  out  as  stated.  The  ants  in  a  cavity  of  the  linden  may  be 
killed  by  injecting  gasoline. 

New  Scale  Insect.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  8,  1895,  Ix,  p.   585, 
c.  2  — 4  cm.) 

The  scale  from  Loudenville,  N.  Y.,  noticed  on  page  425  of  this  vol- 
ume of  the  C.-G.,  as  probably  an  undetermined  species  oi  Eriococcus, 
proves,  on  reception  of  mature  forms  of  the  same  on  the  Camperdown 
elm  sent  from  the  same  locality,  to  be  Gossyparia  i/li/ii,  which  has  the 
present  year  occurred  in  several  places  in  All^any. 

The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  15,  1895, 
Ix,  p.  599'  c.  2  —  17  cm.) 

An  insect  reported  from  Forestville,  Md.,  as  having  nearly  ruined  a 
crop  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  cabbages,  is  identified  as  Murgantia  his- 
trionica.  It  is  steadily  extending  northward,  and  has  appeared  in  New 
Jersey  [and  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.].  Of  the  remedies  named  the  best 
is  believed  to  be  —  drawing  the  first  brood  in  the  spring  to  rows  of 
mustard  and  killing  them  there  with  kerosene. 

The   Carpet   Beetle.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  15,   1895,  Ix,  p. 

599'  c-  3  — 32  cm.) 

The  impropriety  of  calling  this  beetle  [Afi/hrenus  scivphularice) 
the  "  Buffcilo  moth,"  as  in  the  inquiry  of  it  made  from  Plymouth,  Conn. ; 
how  to  destroy  the  insect  and  guard  against  reinfestation;  the  food  of 
the  beetle;  how  it  may  enter  or  be  brought  into  houses.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  confounded  with  the  two-spotted  lady-bug,  as 
in  this  inquiry.     It  is  possible  to  free  a  house  from  the  pest. 

A  Pugnacious  Caterpillar.     (Gardening,  for  August  15,  1895,  iii,  p.  364, 
c.  3  —  10  cm.) 

A  large  caterpillar,  which  was  "pugnacious"  when  taken  from  its 
voracious  feeding  upon  a  fuchsia,  is  that  of  the  humming-bird  moth, 
'J'hyreus  Abbotii.  Its  principal  features  are  given  and  its  peculiar 
threatening  movements  when  handled  or  disturbed  which  serve  as  a 
means  of  protection  from  its  enemies. 

An  Insect  Attack  on  Maples.     (Gardening,  for  August   15,    1S95,  iii,  p. 
364,  c.  3— 3  cm.) 

An  attack  reported  from  Wisconsin,  observed  for  two  years  past, 
causing  the  center-shoots  of  cut-leaved  maples  to  fall  over  and  wither, 
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can  not  be  referred  to  any  insect  known  to  operate  in  this  manner  on 
this  variety  of  maple.  If  the  infested  or  injured  tips  can  be  submitted 
for  examination,  probably  the  insect  can  be  ascertained. 

An  Insect  Gall.    (Gardening,  for  August  15,  1895,  iii,  p.  366,  c.  i  —  8  cm.) 

A  "  tiny  green  burr  "  taken  from  a  sweet-brier  in  Georgetown,  Ky., 
is  a  gall  made  by  one  of  the  gall-flies  of  the  genus  Rhodites.  It  is 
not  of  frequent  occurrence  and  no  remedy  is  needed  for  it.  If  found 
abundant,  they  should  be  destroyed  before  the  insect  has  emerged. 

Another    Note    of  Warning    [against   the    Elm-leaf  Beetle].       (Albany 
Evening  Journal,  for  August  20,    1895,  p.  8,  c.  5  — 39  cm.) 

A  second  brood  of  the  insect  is  discovered  in  Albany  and  is  now 
undergoing  its  last  transformations.  It  is  more  abundant  and  destruc- 
tive than  the  first:  its  numbeis  and  ravages  are  stated.  Killing 
the  larvae  and  pup^e  at  the  present  time  is  important,  if  the  elms  of  the 
city  are  to  be  saved  from  destruction.  Ulmus  Americana  has  not 
been  attacked,  nor  has  the  insect  invaded  the  city  parks. 

Caterpillars   and  Borers.     (Country  Gentleman,  for  August  29,  1895,  Ix, 
p.  632,  c.  2  —  8  cm.) 

Inquiry  from  Springer,  N.  M.,  for  protection  from  orchard  cater- 
pillars and  borers,  is  answered  by  recommending  the  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  nests  with  assembled  larvae  of  the  fall  tent-caterpillar 
—  destroying  the  egg-belts  and  the  new  nests  of  the  orchard  tent-cater- 
pillar—  and  application  of  carbolic  acid  soap-wash  to  prevent  egg 
deposit  by  the  borers. 

Black    Blister    Beetle.     (Country  Gentleman,    for  August  29,  1895,  Ix, 
p.  632,  c.  3  —  7  cm.) 

A  beetle  destroying  the  petals  of  china  asters  in  South  Montrose, 
Pa.,  is  the  black  blister-beetle,  Epicauta  Fenfisyivanica  (DeGeer). 
They  can  either  be  controlled  by  frequent  handpicking  or  by  shaking 
them  two  or  three  times  a  day  into  vessels  of  water  and  kerosene. 
They  also  quickly  yield  to  pyrethrum  or  insect  powder. 

A  Scale  Insect  on  Osage  Orange  Hedge.     (Gardening,  for  September  15, 
1895,  iv,  p.  II,  c.  3  — 15  cm.) 

This  scale  was  originally  described  as  Fulvwaria  77iaclnrcE,  but  is 
now  referred  by  most  writers  to  P.  wtiumerabilis.  When  the  cottony 
mass  secreted  by  the  female  contains  the  eggs,  they  may  be  crushed 
by  going  over  the  infested  plants  with  a  thick,  soft  mitten.  Later,  the 
young  scales  may  be  killed  by  kerosene  emulsion  spraying,  or  in  winter, 
with  a  strong  wash  of  whale-oil  soap. 

To  Kill  Red  Ants  in  the  House.     (Gardening,  for  September   15,  1895, 
iv,  p.  12,  c.  I  —  15  cm.) 

The  insect  can  not  be  routed  from  the  house  in  Rochester,  even  in 
winter,  through  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  any  other  m-Cthod  tried. 
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If  they  can  be  traced  to  their  nests  in  the  ground  they  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  if  located  within  the  walls,  they 
may  be  baited  with  some  poisonous  substance,  or  attracted  to  a 
sugared  sponge  to  be  dropped  in  hot  water  when  the  ants  gather  on 
it.  How  chalk  Unes  may  be  used  as  barriers  against  them. 
[Extended  in  pages  109-114  of  this  Report  (xi).J 

A  Friend,  not  a  Foe.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  19,  1895,  Ix, 
p.  685,  c.  I  —  8  cm.) 

A  supposed  hop  vine  pest,  from  Port  Kent,  N.  Y.,  is  the  larva  of  a 
la  ly-bug,  Hipp 'damia  cojivergens.  It  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
hop-growers.  Importance  of  knowing  our  insect  friends,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect them  as  far  as  possible.  Lady-bugs  may  be  so  abundant  in  hop- 
yards  as  to  render  spraying  f.^r  the  aphis  unnecessary. 

A  Humbug  Insect  Cure.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  ig,  1895, 
Ix,  p   687,  c.  I  —  18  cm.) 

Reply  to  an  experience  related  with  the  Elm  Inoculation  Company, 
for  protecting  trees  from  the  elm-leaf  beetle. 

The  absurdity  of  the  method  employed  by  the  company  is  com- 
meiited  upon.  The  uselessness  of  the  "  remedy  "  is  shown.  Reference 
is  made  to  farmer  exposures,  and  to  the  statements  regardmg  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  material  used  by  the  company,  made  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Squash  Bug.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  September  19,  1895,  Ix,  p. 
687,  cols.  2,  3 — 24  cm.) 

In  reply  to  inquiries  from  Athens,  Pa.,  relating  to  the  injuries  of 
Anasa  tristis,  the  two  best  remedies,  viz.,  trai'ping  the  hibernated  bugs 
and  destroying  the  eg^s,  are  named,  and  directions  for  the  same  given; 
also,  its  egg-laying  habit  and  period  of  oviposition.  The  seriousness 
of  the  injury  to  the  i>lant  is  explained  as  due  to  the  poison  injected 
through  the  proboscis  of  the  insect. 

Squash  Bugs  —  Squash-vine  Borers.  (Country  Gentleman,  for  October 
3,  1895,  Ix,  p.  719,  cols.  I,  2,  3  — 31  cm.) 

Gives  tlie  comparative  injury  to  crops  from  the  two  insects;  the 
general  distribution  of  the  eggs  of  the  squash-vine  moth  over  the 
plant,  and  the  large  number  of  larvse  that  may  occur  on  a  single 
plant;  the  greater  desirability  of  preventing  attack  than  applying  a 
remedy ;  the  importance  of  collecting  and  killing  the  moths  before 
egg-laying. 

Frad  Children  of  the  Air  :  Excursions  into  the  World  of  Butterflies  :  by 
S.  H.  Scudder.  (The  Nation,  for  October  17,  1895,  No.  1581,  pp. 
280-281,  cols.  3,  I  —  10  cm.) 

The  thirty  or  more  chapters  of  this  volume  are  drawn  from  the 
series  of  "  Excurses  "  contained  in  the  costly  volume  of  "  Butterflies  of 
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the  Eastern  United  States."  As  reproduced,  they  will  be  enjoyed  by 
many  to  whom  they  were  previously  inaccessible.  They  can  not  fail 
of  proving  delightful  popular  reading,  as  may  appear  from  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  chapters  cited  —  "Butterflies  as  Botanists"  (four 
others  given). 

The  Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects:  by  Prof.  L.  C.  Mial,  F.  R. 
S.  (The  Nation,  for  October  31,  1895,  No.  1583,  pp.  317-318,  cols. 
3,   1—23  cm.) 

In  a  brief  notice  of  this  volume  it  is  commended  as  a  contribution  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  to  the  knowledge  of  life-his^tories  and  habits 
of  aquatic  insects.  While  purportmg  to  draw  much  from  writings  of 
Reaumur  and  other  "old  zoologists,"  several  of  the  studies  are  new, 
as  that,  for  example,  of  Simulium,  in  which  the  strange  manner  of  the 
escape  of  the  imago  from  the  water  is  given.  That  nearly  all  the 
orders  of  insects  are  represented  in  aquatic  forms  will  be  a  surprise  to 
many.  The  author  maintains  that  all  insects  were  originally  terrestrial 
and  that  they  have  gradually  invaded  both  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and 
cites  the  Tipulidae  larvce  as  showing  successive  stages  of  this  progress. 

The  Box  Elder  Plant  Bug.  (Country  Gentleman  for  October  31,  1895, 
Ix,  p.  786,  cols.  I,  2 —  II  cm.) 

Insects  sent  from  McGregor,  lo.,  as  annoying  from  their  abundance, 
are  the  above  named  plant-bug,  Leptocoris  irivittahis  (Say).  Its  habits, 
history,  etc.,  have  been  given  in  the  Country  Gentleman  for  September 
27,  1894,  and  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist^  1888. 
The  insect  has  not  been  reported  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  its  occurrence  on  the  west  shore  of  that  river  would  indicate  that 
it  may  have  already  extended  into  Wisconsin  and  Indiana. 


(C) 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  1894. 


Miscellaneous  Insects. 


Bombiis  Pen7isylvanicus  DeGeer. 
Megachile  sp. 

Xylocopa  Virginica  (Drury)   2. 
Chalybion  cceruleum  (Linn.). 
Pt'lflpceiis  ccBmentarius  (Drury)  4. 
Clisiocampa  disstria  (Hiibner). 
Hadena  sp. 

Gortyna  cataphracta  Grote. 
Eutrapela  iransvcrsata  (Drury). 
Enrycreon  chortalis  Grote. 
Pseudaglossa  lubr kalis  (Geyer). 
Etidropia  bilinearia  (Pack.). 
Syrphiis  arcuahis  (Fallen). 
Eristalis  tenax  (Linn.). 
Dytiscus  fascivejitris  Say. 
Phohirus  Petvisylvanka    (DeGeer). 


Litcaniis  dama  Thung. 
Osmoderma  scabra  (Beauv.)  3. 
Elaphidion  incertum  Newm,  2. 
Epkauta  Pennsylvanka   (DeGeer). 
Lema  trilineata  (Oliv.). 
Pa'cilocapsus  goniphorus  Say  2. 
Pa'cilocapsus  lineatus  (Fabr.). 
Ckada  sepiendecim  Linn.,  pupa. 
Phylloptera  oblongifolia  Burm. 
CEcanihus  fasciatiis  ( DeGeer).. 
QLcanthns  niveiis  (DeGeer). 
Cyrtophyllus  concavus  (Harris). 
Melanoplus  fefnur-nibrum  (DtG.). 
/Esch7ia  construta  Say. 
From  Mrs.  E.  B.  Smith,  Coeymans, 
N.  Y. 


Hymenoptera. 

Polistes  pallipes  (Say).  7  examples.  From  Mrs.  E.  C.  Anthony^ 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Thalessa  atrata  (Fabr.).     From  John  D.  Collins,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  currant-stem  girdler,  Phylla'cus  flaviventris  (Fitch),  2  examples,  in 
currant  canes,  the  imago,  May  nth,  F>om  Thomas  Tupper,  Corning, 
N.  Y. 

Larva  of  Cimbex  Amerkana  Leach,  from  a  maple.  From  L.  Bower,^ 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Larvae  of  Lophynis  Lecontii  Fitch,  feeding  on  Pi?ius  strobiis,  October 
i6th.     From  Selwyn  E.  Russell,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Lepidoptera. 

Grapta  Prague  (Cramer)    and    Gmpia    comma    (Harris) 
Webster,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  C.  E. 
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Eggs  of  Orgyia  vetusta  Boisd.  and  O.  antiqua  (Linn.)  of  Europe. 
From  H.  G.  Dyar,  New  York. 

Larva  of  the  hag-moth,  Phobetron  pithecium  (Sm.-Abb.)  from  pear, 
August  29th.     From  N.  J.  Van  Hoesen,  Gayhead,  N.  Y. 

Cocoons  and  larvae  of  Thyridopteryx  ephemerceformis  (Haworth)  from 
quince  trees,  July  25th.     From  James  Shealy,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

Young  larvae  of  Datana  ministra  (Drury),  July  15th.  From  Dwight 
Stone,  Lansing,  N.  Y.  Eggs  and  larvae  of  the  same,  July  i8th,  from  G. 
T.  Lyman,  Bellport,  N.  Y. 

Cocoon  of  Telca  Pohphemus  (Cramer).  From  A.  H.  Stratton, 
Arlington,  N.  J. 

Larvae  of  Steganopiycha   ClaypoUana  Riley,  burrowing  in  leaf-stalks  of 

maple,   Acer  sacchariinim,  May   27th.      From  William  Trimble,  Con- 

cordville,  Pa. 

Uiptera. 

Pears  containing  larvae  of  the  pear  midge,  Diplosis  pyrivora  Riley, 
May  28th.  From  George  F.  Dobreche,  Mountainville,  N.  Y.  The 
same,  from  Samuel  Thorn,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  June  6th.  The  same, 
from  Henry  L.  Young,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  nth. 

Tabaniis  atrata  Fabr.  From  George  R.  Howell.  State  Library, 
Albany. 

Examples  of  the  raspberry-stem  maggot,  Anthomyia  sp.,  in  tips  of  rasp- 
berries, June  7th.     From  D.  F.  Harris,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  Drosophila  ainpelophila  Loew,  in  grapes,  September  i6th. 
From  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Menands,  N.  Y. 

Coleoptera. 

Cicifidela  vulgaris  Say.     From  Dr.  C.  E.  Fairman,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

Silpha  Americana  Linn.,  flew  into  a  drug  store.  May  3d.  From  S. 
C.  Bradt,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  same,  from  a  stink-horn  fungus,  Miitinus 
Havena/ii  Fisch.,a.t  Selkirk,  August  i6th,  from  Hon.  W.  L.  Learned, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Stelidota  geminata  (Say),  feeding  on  injured  grapes,  September  i6di. 
From  Prof.  C.  H.  Peck,  Menands,  N.  Y. 

Limonius  agonus  (Say)  from  grapevines.  May  9th.  From  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chalcophora  liberta  (Germ.),  May  13th.  From  S.  C.  Bradt,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

The  red-necked  Agrilus,  Agrilus  ruficollis  (Fabr.),  May  7th.  From 
Esby  Winne,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 
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Burrows  of  Agiilus  siniiatus  Olivier,  in  young  pear  trees.  From  Dr. 
John  B.  Smith,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Examples  oi  Dinodenis  bifoveolatus  WoU.,  feeding  in  bamboo,  February 
4th.     From  N.  Pomroy,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

LacJmosterna  sp.,  eating  the  leaves  of  strawberry  plants,  June  13th. 
From  Augustus  Floyd,  New  York  City. 

Larvae  of  Lach7i'>sterna  sp,,  destructive  to  lawns,  August  8th.  From 
Prof.  D.  P.  Penhallow,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Felidnota punctata  (Linn.)  from  grapevines,  August  5th.  From  Maria 
N.  Greene,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  AUorhina  niiida  (Linn,),  September  28th.  From  William 
Falconer,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

Plagiofiotiis  speciosus  (Say),  2  examples.  From  Mary  J.  Leigh,  Argyle, 
N.  Y. 

Numerous  examples  of  the  asparagus  beetle,  Crioccr-is  asparagi  (Linn.), 
and  its  eggs — abundant  at  Magnolia,  June  31st.  From  T.  Jefferson 
CooLiDGE,  Magnolia,  Mass. 

Larvae  of  the  three-lined  leaf-beeile,  Leina  trilineata  (Oliv,),  on  potato 
leaves.     From  Jerome  Holmes,  South  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  elm-leaf  beetle,  Galeriicella  luteola  Miill.,  taken  within  doors  May 
I  ith,  and  mistaken  for  the  carpet  beetle.  From  G.  L.  Cooper,  Meriden, 
Conn.  The  same.  April  i8tli:  From  W.  R.  Strong,  Golden  Bridge, 
Westchester  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Galerucella  cavicollis  Leconte,  injuries  to  foliage  of  cherry  trees,  June 
loth.     From  Mrs.  H.  D.  Graves,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 

The  grapevine  flea-beetle,  Graptodera  chalybea  (111.).  From  G.  E. 
Brown,  Mountainville,  N.  Y.,  May  9th.  The  same  from  J.  F.  Karraker, 
Dongala,  111. 

The  bean  weevil,  Bnichus  obtectus  Say.  From  O.  Q.  Flint,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 

The  oil-beetle,  Meloe  angusticollis  Say.  From  Mrs.  Emilia  C. 
Anthony,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Examples  (6)  of  Macrobasis  unkolor  (Kirby),  July  12th,  From 
George  T.  Powell,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 

Epicauta  Pennsylvanica  (DeGeer)  on  asters,  August  i8th.  From 
J.  L.  Butterfield,  Montrose,  Pa.  The  same,  from  asters  and  potatoes, 
from  W.  C.  PiEPCE,  Richford,  N.  Y.  The  same,  from  asters,  from  J.  D, 
Lyons,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  of  Xyleborus  dispar  (Fabr.)  within  its  burrows  in  pear.  From 
Norman  Pomroy,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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Scolytus  rugidosus  (Ratz.),  infesting  an  apple  tree  at  Ripley,  O.  From 
D.  S.  Kellicott,  Columbus,  O. 

Hemiptera. 

Larvae  and  imagoes  of  the  squash-bug,  Anasa  tristis  (DeGeer),  August 
20th.     From  L.  Morse,  Athens,  Pa. 

The  Harlequin  cabbage-bug.  Murgaiitia  histrionica  (Hahn.),  from 
Olympus,  Texas.  From  P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  The  same,  from 
J.  N.  Young,  Forestville,  Md. 

Examples  (i88)  of  the  box-elder  bug,  Leptocoris  trivittatus  (Say)  occur- 
ring in  Topeka,  Kans.     From  S.  C.  Bradt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Benaais griseus  (Say).     From  Prof.  W.  M.  Chester,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  hickory  stem  gall-louse.  Phylloxera  carycecaulis  (Fitch)  crowding 
numerous  galls  in  stems  of  hickor)',  June  3d.  From  Theo.  A.  Cole, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Larvae  of  Gossyparia  tilmi  Geoff.,  on  elm,  May  28th.  From  Dr.  E. 
Moore,  Loudonville,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mature  scale  of  Gossyparia  ulmi,  on  elm,  June  loth.  The  same,  from 
H.  D.  Cunningham,  i  Sprague  place,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  same,  June 
13th,  from  W.  F.  Aspinwall,  Loudonville,  N.  Y.  The  same,  June  27th, 
from  W.  R.  Faulker,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

The  maple-leaf  louse,  Pseudococcus  aceris  (Geoff.),  August  27th.  From 
Dr.  Selwyn  a.  Russell,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  barnacle  scale,  Ceropl'stes  cirripedifonnis  Comst,,  abounding  on 
the  China- tree,  il/^/?«;  Azedarach,  March  nth.  From  H.  A.  Morgan, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lecan'mm  hesperidtim  (Linn.)  on  a  fern  from  California  —  Nephlodepsis. 
From  W.  C.  Coleman,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  white  scale,  Aspidiotiis  tierii  Bouche,  on  Cyperus.  From  Miss 
Betteridge,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Aspidiotus  ancylus  Putnam,  on  red  currant,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  From 
William  Falconer,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

The  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciostis  Comstock,  on  the  following 
food-plants  :  Spiraea,  Japan  quince,  Ctatcegus,  cherry,  and  peach.  Also  A. 
ancylus,  on  olive.     From  F.  A.  Sirrine,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus  on  apple,  from  Abel  Dauce,  New  York  city. 
The  same,  from  L.  L.  Morrell,  on  apple,  November  9th,  Kinderhook, 
N.  Y. 

The  apple  tree  scale,  Mytilaspis  pomon/m  (Bouche),  on  lilac,  Syringa 
vulgaris.     From  A.  H.  Straiton,  Arlington,  N.  J.     The  same,   from 
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Dr.  E.  Moore,  Loudonville,  N.  Y.  The  same,  from  C.  F.  Goodman, 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 

The  Euonymus  scale,  Chionaspis  euonymi  Comstock.  From  A.  H. 
Stratton,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

The  scurfy  bark-louse,  Chionaspis  furfurus  (Fitch),  on  apple  twig. 
From  R.  D.  Van  Buren,  Stockport,  N.  Y.  The  same,  on  pear,  from 
Mr.  Van  Slyke,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 

Orthoptera. 

Eggs  of  the  white  flower  cricket,  (Ecanthus  iiiveus  (DeGeer),  in  grape- 
vine.    From  Joseph  Strong,  Urbana,  N.  Y. 

The  oblong-winged  katydid,  Amblycorypha  ohlongifolia  (DeGeer),  Sep- 
tember 7th.     From  George  H.  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  of  Microcetitrum  7'etinervis  (Burm.),  on  Cydonia  Japojiica.  From 
A.  H.  Stratton,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Neuroptera. 

The  Hellgrammite  fly,  CoiyJalis  corimta  (Linn.),  July  9th.  From 
R.  F.  Gale,  Karner,  N.  Y. 

Pseudoneuroptera. 

Examples  of  tlie  small  snow-fly,  Capnia  pygmcea  (Bufm.),  occurring 
abundantly  on  the  snow  and  on  windows,  March  6th,  at  Canaan,  N.  Y. 
From  Mrs.  H.  H.  Ballard,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Examples  of  Tschnura  verticalis  (Say)  taken  at  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  June 
19th.     From  Mrs.  C.  W.  Throop,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Epitheca  prijiceps  Hagen,  taken  within  doors,  July  5th.  From  Mrs. 
Abram  Lansing,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Arachnida. 

Eggs  of  Bryobia  pratensis  Garman,  on  peach  twigs.  From  M.  J. 
Conallen,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Uropoda  Americana  Riley  infesting  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  From 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Magnolia,  Mass. 

Crustacea. 
Gammanis  fasciatus  Say,  from  llie  water  supply  of  Albany.     From   F. 
H.  Wentworth,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


(D) 

CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  INSECTS,  ETC.,  NOTICED 
IN  THIS  REPORT. 


Hymenoptera. 


Pimpla  conquisitor  {Say). 

Sigalphus  tibialis  {Ha la.). 

Microdus  laticinctus  Cresson. 

Chalcis  fulvipes  jflavipes]  Fabr. 

Chalcid  parasites  of  Cecidomyia  betulge. 

Camponotus  herculaneus  {Linn.),  the  large  black  ant. 

Formica  rufa  Li  fin.,  the  fallow  ant. 

Monomorium  Pharaonis  {Linn.),  the  little  red  ant. 

Honey  bees. 

Lepidoptera. 

Orgyia  leucostigma  {Sm.-Abb.),  the  white-marked  tussock-moth. 

Eudioptis  nitidalis  {Cramer),  the  pickle  caterpillar. 

Eudioptis  hyalinata  {Linn.),  the  melon  caterpillar. 

Pyrausta  futilalis  Lederer,  a  dogbane  caterpillar. 

Mecyna  reversalis  Guetue.,  the  genista  caterpillar. 

Pyralis  costalis  {Fabr.),  the  clover-hay  caterpillar:  gold-fringe  moth. 

Grapholitha  interstinctana  {Clemens),  the  clover-seed  caterpillar. 

Antispila  nysssfoliella  Cle?nens,  the  sour  gum  case-cutter. 

Tischeria  malifoliella  Clemens,  the  apple-leaf  miner. 

Diptera. 
Cecidomyia  betulre  Winnertz,  the  birch-seed  midge. 
Diplosis  cucumeris  Lintner,  the  melon-vine  midge. 
Diplosis  pyrivora  Riley,  the  pear  midge. 
Diplosis  setigera  Lintner,  the  hairy  melon-vine  midge. 
Anthomyia  sp..  the  raspberry-cane  maggot. 

Coleoptera. 

Anthrenus  scrophularise  {Linn.),  the  carpet  beetle. 
Pyrophorus  noctilucus  {Linn.),  the  cucuyo. 
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Chauliognathus  marginatus  {Fabr.),  the  margined  soldier  beetle. 
Crioceris  asparagi  [Litui.),  the  asparagus  beetle. 
Lina  scripta  {Fabr.),  the  cottonwood-leaf  beetle. 
Galerucella  luteola  Miill ,  the  elm-leaf  beetle. 
Galerucella  cavicollis  Zee,  a  cherry-leaf  beetle. 

Hemiptera. 
Blissus  leucopterus  (Say),  the  chinch  bug. 
Pulvinaria  innumerabiHs  [Rathv.),  the  maple-tree  scale-insect. 
Lecanium  juglandis  Bouche,  the  plum-tree  scale-insect. 
Aspidiotus  nerii  Bouche,  the  white  scale. 
Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comst.,  the  San  Jose  scale. 
Mytilaspis  pomorum  {Bouche),  the  apple-tree  bark-louse. 
Chionaspis  furfurus  {Fitch),  the  scurfy  bark-louse. 

Physopoda. 
Thrips  tabaci  Lijideinan,  the  onion  Thrips. 

Neuropteka. 

Dendroleon  obsoletum  {Say). 

Myrmeleon  immaculatus  DeGeer. 

Myrmeleon  species. 

Ascalaphus  species. 

Thysanura. 

Achorutes  diversiceps  Lititner. 
Schoturus  nivicola  {Fitch),  the  snow  flea. 

Arachnida. 

Gamasus  longipalpoides  Felt. 

Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus  Felt.,  a  carnation  mite. 


(E) 

EXPLANATIONS    OF    PLATES. 


Fig. 

2. 

Fig. 

3' 

Fig. 

4 

Fig. 

5' 

Fig. 

6. 

Fig. 

7' 

Plate  I. 
Cecidomyia  betulae. 

The  Birch-seed  Midge. 
Fig.     I. —  Birch  seeds  :  a,  showing  cavity  from  which  the  insect  emerged ; 
b,  galled  seed  showing  window-like  spot;  c,  ditto  with  two 
window-like  spots;  ^,  normal  seed  (x  2). 
•  Lateral  aspect  of  female  midge,  greatly  enlarged. 

Tip  of  male  antenna,  very  greatly  enlarged. 

■  Ditto  of  female. 

Ventral  aspect  of  empodium  and  claws  of  tarsus,  very  greatly 
enlarged. 

■  Lateral  aspect  of  last  tarsal  segment,  very  greatly  enlarged, 

■  Dorsal  aspect  of  male  genitaUa,  very  greatly  enlarged. 

Plate  1L 
Diplosis  cucumeris. 

The  Melon-vine  Midge. 

Fig.     I. —  Lateral  aspect  of  female,  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.    2. —  Antenna  of  male;  drawn  to  same  scale  as  the  preceding. 

Fig.    3. —  Two  segments  of  female  antenna,  very  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  4. —  A  single  segment  of  male  antenna  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as 
the  preceding ;  a,  b,  portions  of  dorsal  setae ;  c,  d,  portions 
of  dorsal  arched  filaments;  e,f,  g,  arched  filaments. 

Fig.    5.—  Tip  of  last  tarsal  segment,  very  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.    6. —  Penis  very  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  7. —  Dorsal  aspect  of  terminal  abdominal  segment  of  male  show- 
ing the  large  claspers  crossed  and  the  tip  of  the  intromit- 
tent  organ,  very  greatly  enlarged. 
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Plate  III. 
Diplosis  setigera. 

The  Hairy  Melon-vine  Midge. 

Fig.  I. —  Normal  segment  of  male  antenna;  a,  a^  arched  filaments, 
"  filets  arquesj"  s,  s,  ordinary  setae. 

Fig.  2. —  Two  normal  segments  of  female  antenna  showing  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  setae  and  spe.cial  sense  organs,  two  of 
which  are  shown  in  projection  at  y,}'. 

Fig.    3. —  Extruded  ovipositor  ;  c.  tip  much  more  enlarged. 

Fig.    4. —  Lateral  aspect  of  empodium  and  claws. 

All  figures  greatly  enlarged. 

Plate  IV. 
Map,  showing  the  Upper  Austral  Life -Zone  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Plate  V. 
Cottonwood  beetle  collecting  machine,  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse. 

Plate  VL 
Cottonwood  beetle  collecting  machines,  to  be  propelled  by  hand. 

Plate  VIL 
Collecting  the  cottonwood  beetle  from  a  field  of  willows. 

Plate  VIII. 

Fig.  I. —  The  apple-tree  bark-louse,  Mytilapsis  pomorum  (Bouche),  on 
apple  bark.     (After  Comstock.) 

Fig.  2. —  The  scurfy  bark-louse,  Chionaspsis  furftirns  (Fitch):  a,  the 
female  scales,  and  b,  the  male  scales,  in  natural  size  on  twigs; 
c,  the  female  scale,  enlarged;  d,  the  male  scale,  enlarged. 
(From  the  Division  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  at 
Washington.) 

Fig-  3 — The  scurfy  bark-louse :  [^J,  the  male;  r,  the  young  larva;/, 
the  male  pupa;  g,  the  female,  from  beneath  —  all  enlarged; 
/>,  d,  e,  h,  structural  details  of  legs  and  antenna,  in  greater 
enlargement.  (From  the  Division  of  Entomology,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 
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Apple  Tree  Bark  Louse  — Scurfy  Bark  Louse. 
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Pine  Leaf  Scale  Insect  — White  Scale  Insect. 
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Plate'X. 


Maple  Tree  Scale   Insect. 
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Plate  XT. 


Plum  Tree  Scale   Insect. 
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San  Jose  Scale. 
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Plate  XIV. 


San  Jose  Scale   Insect. 
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Plate  X\' 


Onion  Thrips. 
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Plate  XVI. 


Tyroglyphus  and  Gamasus. 
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Plate  IX. 

Fig.  I. —  The  pine-leaf  scale-insect,  Chionaspis  pinifo/ii  (Fitch):  2,  the 
scales  on  the  leaves  in  natural  size :  a,  leaves  not  stunted  by 
the  presence  of  the  scales;  b,  scale  of  female  of  usual  form, 
enlarged;  c,  wide  form  of  the  same,  enlarged;  d,  a.  male 
scale  enlarged.     (After  Comstock.) 

Fig.  2. —  The  white  scale,  Aspidiotus  nerii  Bouche,  on  an  Acacia  twig,  in 
natural  size:  a,  the  male  insect,  enlarged;  b  and  c,  the  male 
and  female  scales,  enlarged.     (After  Comstock.) 

Plate  X. 

Fig.  I. —  The  maple-tree  scale-insect,  Fulvinaria  innutnerabilis  (Rath- 
von),  with  extruded  egg-masses,  on  grape,  natural  size. 
(After  Comstock.) 

Fig.  2. — The  same,  on  osage  orange  and  on  maple.  (After  Walsh  and 
Riley.) 

Fig.  3. —  The  same:  a,  a  twig  with  mature  female  scales  and  egg- 
masses,  natural  size;  b,  mature  female  scale  from  above, 
enlarged;  c^  female  scale  from  below,  more  enlarged;  d,  the 
thread-like  setae  of  the  proboscis.  (From  the  Seventh 
Report  on  the  Insects  of  Illinois.) 

Fig.  4. —  The  same:  a,  a  twig  with  half-grown  female  scales,  in  natural 
size ;  b,  autumnal  female  scale  from  above,  enlarged ;  <:,  the 
same  from  beneath;  d,  the  male  insect  enlarged.  (From  the 
Seventh  and  Thirteenth  Illinois  Reports.) 

Plate  XI. 

The  plum-tree  scale-insect,  Leca?iium  ?jiiglandis  Bouche 
in  natural  size,  on  plum.     (From  Garden  and  Forest.) 

Plate  XII. 

Fig.  I,  the  San  Jose  scale,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  Comstock,  infesting  a 
pear  twig;  2,  the  scales  on  a  leaf;  j,  scattered  scales  on  a 
pear;  ^  a  female  scale,  enlarged;  j",  a  male  scale,  enlarged. 
(From  the  Cornell  University  Agr.  Exper.  Station,  and  by 
permission  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Horticultiu-e.) 
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Plate  XIII. 

Fig.     I The  San  Jose  scales,  in  natural  size  on  an  apple  branch;  scales 

somewhat  enlarged  on  apple  bark  at  above  on  the  left. 
Fig.    2. —  San  Jose  scales  on  a  pear  showing  the  surrounding  ring;  the 
female  scale,  enlarged. 

Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  I. —  Enlarged  view  of  the  young  larva  of  the  San  Jose  scale  insect, 
seen  from  beneath,  with  a  greater  enlargement  of  an  antenna 
at  b. 

Fig.  2. —  An  enlarged  view  of  an  adult  female  of  the  San  Jose  scale- 
insect,  containing  young;  at  d,  a  still  greater  enlargement  of 
a  portion  of  its  anal  fringe. 

Fig.    3 A  greatly  enlarged  view  of  the  adult  male  of  the  San  Josescale- 

insect ;  its  natural  size  shown  in  the  inclosed  crossed-lines  at 
right-hand  side. 
(The  figures  of  this  Plate  and  the  preceding  one  are  from  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture  —  Division  of  Entomology.) 

Plate  XV. 
Thrips  tabaci. 

Onion  Thrips. 

Fig.     I. —  Female  very  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.     va. —  Terminal  segments  of  antenna  of  do.,  more  enlarged. 
Fig.    2. —  Lateral  aspect  of  head  and  prothorax  of  do.,  more  enlarged. 
Fig.    3. —  Lateral  aspect  of  terminal  segments  of  abdomen  of  do.,  more 
enlarged. 

Plate  XVI. 

Fig.  I. —  Gamasus  lorigipalpoides,  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  la. —  Chelate  claw  of  second  foot  of  same,  more  enlarged. 

Fig.  2. —  TyroglypJms  heteromorphus,  male,  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  3. —  Anterior  tarsus  of  same,  more  enlarged. 

Fig.  4. —  Third  tarsus  of  same,  more  enlarged. 

Fig.  5.—  Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus,  female,  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  6. —  Third  tarsus  of  same,  more  enlarged. 

Fig.  7.—  Smaller  Hypopus  of  T.  heteromorphus,  very  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  8. —  Anterior  tarsus  of  same  more  enlarged. 

Fig.  g. —  Larger  Hypopus  of  T.  heteromorphus,  greatly  enlarged. 

Fig.  10. —  Distal  segments  of  anterior  leg  of  same,  more  enlarged. 
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History  cited,  233. 
Iowa  Agricultural  Kxperiment  Sta- 
tion cited,  I4(i,  147,  152,  242. 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  cited,  177,  233. 
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Bulletin  Michigan   State  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  Station  cited, 
233. 
Miscellaneous  Information,  Royal 

Gardens,  cited,  241. 
New   Jersey   Agricultural    College 
Experiment   Station    cited,  216, 

231,  232,  233. 

New  Mexico  Agricultural  College 
Experiment   Station    cited,  222, 

232,  233,  250. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  cited.  178,  233,  242. 

New  York  State  Museum,  Vol.  3, 
No.  13,  abstract  of,  277 ;  reprint 
of,  200-233. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  cited,  146. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Exoeriment  Sta- 
tion cited,  122,116,  152,  178,219, 

233,  242. 

Ontario   Agricultural   College   Ex- 
periment Station  quoted,  119. 
Soei6t6  Entomologi(]ue  de  France, 

cited,  166,  177,  240. 
Soc.    Imper.  Natur.    Moac,    cited, 

249. 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
and   Experiment   Station    cited, 
182. 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Division  of  Entomology, 
cited,  110,  127,  133,  134,  145,  146, 
152,  194,  226,  232,  233,  250,  256 ; 
reprint  from,  182-184,  189-196. 
United  States  Entomological  Com- 
mission cited,  160,  181. 
United  States  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical  Survey  of   the  Terri- 
tories cited,  1:^8,  142,    146,   160, 
241. 
United   States    National    Museum 
cited,  127,  134,  138,  146,  241,  248. 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  cited,  233. 
West  Viriiinia  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  cited,  127, 135,  147, 
178,  250. 
BuprestidsB  injuring  the  apple-tree,  list 

of,  267. 
Butterfield,  J.  L.,  insects  from,  286. 
Butterflies,  Excursions  into  the  World 

of  (Scudder),  noticed.  282-283. 
Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
(Scudder),  282-283. 

C 

Cabbage  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Murgautia  histrionica,  280. 

Thrips  tal^aci,  242,  243,  244. 
Caccecia  argyrospila,  26'o. 

rosaceana, 121,  266. 

rosana,  266. 
cacti,  Coccus,  201. 
csementarius,  Pelopoeus,  284. 
cseruleum,  Chalybion,  284. 


Cffispitum,  Tetramorium.  113. 
calanus,  Thecla,  264. 
ealcarata,  Saperda,  269. 
calcaratus,  Notoxus,  269. 
Calf  tree-hopper,  270. 
California  lappet  moth,  265. 
Californica,  Chrysobothris,  267, 
Clisiocamija,  265. 
Gastropacha,  265. 
Callimorpha  fulvicosta,  264. 

Lecontei.  264. 
Callipterus  mucidns,  271. 
Calvert,  P.  P.,  list  of  Odonata  of  New 

York,  referred  to,  104-105. 
Cambridge  Natural  History  cited,  241, 

250. 
Camellia  Aspidiotus,  271. 
camellije,  Aspidiotus,  271. 
Camnula  pellucida,  271. 
Campbell,  J.  P.,  cited,  127,  135. 
Camponotus  herculanens,  264. 

herculaneus   var.    peunsylvanicus, 
113. 
Canada    Department    of  Agriculture, 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Report 
of  the  Entomologist  and   Botanist, 
cited,  250. 
Canadian  Entomologist  cited,  127,  134, 
135,  138,  l:!9,  146,'  157,  160,  177,  182, 
232,  234,  240,  241,  249,  250,  251. 
canalieulatus.  Valgus,  263. 
Candida,  Saperda,  269. 
Candy-tuft,  Thrips  tabaei  on,  244. 
Canker  worm,  121. 
Cantelonpe,  Eudioptis  nitidalis  on,  127, 

131,  132. 
Capnia  pvgmtea,  288. 
Capsini,  248. 

caricinns,  Corymbites,  267. 
Carnation,  injured  by  Thrips,  2.50;  by 

Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus,  254. 
Carnation  mite,  2.54-260. 
Carolinensis,  Brochymeua,  270. 
Carpet  beetle,  172-174,  280,  286. 
Carpocapsa  pomonella,  266. 
Carteria  lacca,  201. 
caryte,  Halisidota,  264. 
caryaacaulis,  Phylloxera,  248,  287. 
Cashaws,  Eudioptis  hyaliuata,  injuri- 
ous to,  136. 
Cassidy,  J.,  cited,  182. 
Catalogue  des     Chenilles    Europ^eues 
Conuues  (Roiiast),  cited,  149. 
of  the  Described  Coleoptera  of  the 

United  States  cited,  181.  222. 
of    Insects   found  in  New  Jersey 

cited,  135,  157,  177,  241. 
ou    Enumeration    Methodique   des 
L6pidopteres     qui     hahitent     le 
Terrifeoire    de    la    Fauna    Euro- 
peenne,  cited,  146. 
cataphracta,  Gortyna,  284. 
Catnip,  Thrips  tabaei  ou,  245. 
Catocala  grynea,  121,  266. 
nuptialis,  266. 
ultronia,  121,  266. 
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Cauliflower,  Tbrips  tabaci  on,  242,  243, 

244. 
cavicollis,  Galenica  [Galerucella],  197. 

Galeiucella,  197-198,  286. 
Cecidoinyia  betiilaj,  Lihiiography,  162. 

identical  with  tLie  European  insect, 
163 

imago  described,  164-16'\ 

infesting  bircli  catkins,  162-163. 

larva  dt  sciibed.  164. 

larval  develonment,  163. 

lifehistorv,  163-164. 

parasites,  165. 
Cecidomyia  [Diplosis]  cucumeris,  165. 

destructor,  165. 

legimiinicola,  155,  249. 
Ceci(k)myid  larv»,  164. 
Cecidomyidse,  162-170. 
Cecropiii,  Attacns,  265. 

Emperor  motb,  265. 
celatiis,  Psitliyrns,  104. 
Cerambvcida?  injurious  to  apple-trees, 

list  of,  268-269. 
cerealiuni,  Thrips,  248,  249. 
Cer'^sa  bubalus,  270. 

tanrina,  270. 
cerintha,  Chamyiis,  266. 
Ceroplastes  cirripeditormis,  287. 

Fioridensis,  271. 
Ceto,  Melittia,  135. 
Chalcids.  165,  167. 
Chalcis  fulvipes  [ovata],  132. 
Chalcopliora  liberta,  285. 
Chalia  Riley! ,  2^4. 
chalybea,  Haltica.  26%  286. 
Chalybiou  ca?ruleum,  284. 
Chambers,     V.    T.,    cited,     157,    160; 

referred  to,  158,  159. 
Chamyris  cerintha,  266. 
Chapin,  8.  F.,  cited,  232. 
Chauliognathns  m;irgii!atus,  13.3,  138. 
Check  List  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Amer- 
ica, North  of  Mexico,  cited,  186. 
Checkered  cut-woim,  265. 
cheuopodii,  Pezotettix,  272. 
Cherry:  insects  injurious  to, 

As]»idiotus  uerii,  204. 

Aspidiotus  ]ierniciosns,  224,  287. 

Galerucella  cavicollis,  197,  :^86. 
Cherry-leaf  beetle.  197-198. 
Cherry  scale,  271. 
Chester,  W.  M.,  insects  from,  287. 
Chestnut,  Dynastes  Tityiis  on,  274. 
Cliilocorus,  232. 
China   .'isters,  Kpicauta  Pennsylvanica 

on,  281. 
China-tree,  Ceroplastes  cirripediformis 

on,  287. 
Chinch-biig.  198-199. 
Chion  cinctiis,  268. 

gargiinicus,  268. 
Ch'.onas|)is  enoiivmi,  28'^. 

furfnrus,  2(l2-203,  271,  288. 

))iiiirolii,  203. 
chioiiosema,  I'euiljina,  266. 


Chittenden,  F.  H.,  cited,  182. 

chloris,  Parasa,  264. 

Choke  cherrv,  Chionaspis  furfnrus  on, 

203. 
chortalis,  Eurycreon,  284. 
Chortophaga  viridifasciata,  271. 
Chrysoltothris  Californica,  267. 

contigna,  267. 

femorata,  267. 

semisculpta  [contigua],  267. 
Chrysomela  [Lina]  scripta,  181. 
Chrysomelida?,  177-198,  269. 
Cicada  Novasboracensis,  270. 

septendecim,  270,  284. 

tibicen,270. 

tredccim,  270. 
Cicadidse  injurious  to   the  apple-tree, 

list  of,  270. 
Cicmdela  vulgaris,  285. 
Cicindelidae,  106. 
Cinibex  Americana,  284. 
Cincinnati       Quarterly      Journal      of 

Science  cired,  160. 
ciuctaria,  Phigalia,  266. 
cinctus,  Chion,  268. 
Cinderella,  Teras.  266. 
ciuerea,  X\lina,  279. 
cinereus,  MelanopUis,  272. 
cingulata,  Oiicideres,  269. 
Cinquefoil,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  244. 
Circular  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology, 
cited,  220. 
cinijiedifoimis,  Ceroplastes,  287. 
Cistelidae  on  apple,  269. 
citiiuus,  Psithyius,  104. 
claudestina,  Agrotis,  121,  265. 
clarescens  fpruni],  Acronycta,  265. 
Claypoliana,  Steganoptveha,  278,  285. 
Clemens,     B.,    cited.     152,     157,     160; 

quoted,  157-1.58,  161. 
Climbing  cut-worms,  121,  265. 
Clisiocampa  ambisimilis,  265. 

Americana,  121,  265. 

Californica,  265. 

disstria.  265,  284. 

erosa,  265. 

pluvialis,  265. 

tiioracica,  265. 
Cloaked  Chrysomela,  269. 
Clothes  nioth,  276. 
Clovor-iiay  caterpillar,  145-151. 
Clover:  insects  injurious  to, 

Ceeidomyi.i  legun  inicola,  155. 

Grapholitha  intevstinctaua,  152. 

Pyralis  cosialis,  14;*. 

Pyralis  farinalis,  151. 

reference  to  list  of,  149. 

Thrips  on,  249. 
Clover-leaf  calerpillar,  152. 
Clover-seed  catei  [lillar,  152-156. 
Clover-seod  midge,  155. 
Clover  mite,  272. 
Clover-worms.  145. 
Coccida3,  20tt-233,  271. 
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Coccinella  9-notati),  276. 
Cocci  iiellida?,  106. 
Coccotorus  primicida,  270. 
Coccus  cacti,  201. 

[Puhiiiaria]  inuniiieiabilis,  204. 
Cocbiueal,  from  Coccus  cat-ti,  201. 
Cochiviiii,  Affiotis,  265. 
Cochran's  cut-worm,  265. 
Cockerel!,   T.    D.   A.,   cited,   146,   232, 

233,  250. 
Cockroaches,  112. 
Codling  motli,  120,  133,  266.  279. 
cognatarla,  Atnphiilasys,  266. 
Cola.spidea  smarairtlula,  269. 
Cole,  Theo.  A.,  insects  from,  287. 
Colcuiau,  W.  C,  insects  from,  287. 
Coleopbora  Fletchcrella,  267. 

malivorella,  122,  267. 
Coleoptera  contributed,  285-287. 

injuring-  api»le-tree8,  list,  267-270. 
species  tteated  of,  172-198. 
Coleothrips  trilasciata,  248,  250. 
Collection   in   Adirondack   Mountains, 

104,  108. 
CoUemhola,  252. 

Collier,  Dr.  P.,  insects  from,  205. 
Collingwood,  H.  W.,  cited,  233. 
Collins,  John  D.,  insects  from,  2&!4. 
Colorado  potato  beetle,  274,  288. 
coloraria,  Aspilates,  254. 
coliimba,  Tremex,  264,  279. 
comma.  Grapta,  284. 
Common  suapping  beetle,  267. 
communis,  Melanotus,  267. 
Complete    writings    of   Thomas    Say, 

cited,  109,  240  ;  'quoted,  110. 
Compositte  frequented  by  Grapholitha 

inters!  inctana,  155. 
Comstock.      J.     H.,    cited,    109,    127, 
134,  152,  222,  232,  241,  249. 
notes  on  ant-lious  by,  238. 
quoted,  153,  206. 
Comstocks,  cited,  110, 135, 147,  178,  241, 

250. 
Couallen,  M.  J.,  insects  from,  288. 
concavus,  Cyrtopliyllus,  284. 
concinna,  ffideuiasia,  265. 
Cone-flower,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  245. 
confertus,  Polycaou,  268. 
confusa,  Morrisonia,  265. 
eongregatus,  Apanteles,  142. 
Couotrachelus  nenuphar,  122,  270. 
conquisitor,  Pimpla,  134,  138. 
Conservatories  infested  by  white  scale, 

203. 
consimilis,  Bombus,  104. 
constricta,  ^schna,  284. 
contigua,  Chrysobothris,  267. 
contracta,  Dataiia,  264. 
Contributions  to  the  Department,  107. 
coiitubernalellus,  Ypsoh>phns,  267. 
convergens,  Hippodamia,  282. 
Cook,    A.  J.,  cited,  146,  152,  248. 

on  arsenical  spraying  of  blossoms, 
117;    referred  to,  117. 


Cooke,    M.,  cited,   127,    134,   222,   232, 

249. 
Cooledge,  T.   .Jefferson,    insects   from, 

286,  288. 
Cooper,  G.  L.,  insects  from;  267. 
Coquillett,  D.  W.,  cited,  177,  232,  242. 
Corisia^,  248. 

Corn  injured  by  Thrips  cereal iuni,  249. 
cornifoliella,  Antispila,  157,  159. 
cornuta,  Corydalis,  288. 
corticalis,  Tenebrioides,  267. 
Corycia  vestaliata,  266. 
Corydalis  corunta,  2b8. 
Corymbites  caricinus,  267. 
Corythuca  arcnata,  270. 

species,  270. 
Coscinoptera  dominicana,  269. 
Cossus  robinite,  265. 
costalis,  Asopia  [Pyralisj,  145, 146,  147. 

Hy})Sopygea  [Pvralis],  145,  147. 

Plialffina  [Pyralis],  145,  147. 

Pyralis,  14.5-151. 
Cotalpa  laiiigera,  268. 
Cotoneaster,  Aspidiotus  peniiciosus  ou, 

224. 
Cotton  moth,  266. 
Cotton,  Thrips  iujm-iug,  248,  250. 
Cottonwood,  Lina  scripta  on,  183. 
Cottonwood-leaf  beetle,  103,  181-189. 
Cotton  worm,  138. 
Cottony-cushion  scale,  271. 
Country    Gentleman,    abstracts    from, 
273^3),  274(4),  275i2),  276(4^,  277(2), 
278t4),  279(4),  280(4)   281(2),  282(4), 
283(1)  ;  cited,  115,  127,  134,  146,  152, 
160,  162,  165,  177,  241,  242,  248,  249. 
Cramer  cited,  126. 
crassipes,  Gamasus,  259. 
cratsegi,  Psendanthonomus,  270. 

Tbelia,  270. 
crata3gifoliella,  Ornix,  267. 
Crataegus:  insects  injurious  to, 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  224,  287. 

Tiseberia  malifoliella,  162. 
crenulata,  Lachnosterua,  '-^68. 
Crepidodera  Helxines,  269. 

rufipes,  269. 
crepnscularia,  Boarmia,  266. 
Cresson,  E.  T.,  cited,  109. 

List  of  Apidffl,  103,  104. 

studies  of  bees,  103,  104. 
cretata,  Saperda,  269. 
Crioceris  asparagi,  at  Magnolia,  Mass., 
178. 

bibliography,  177,  178. 

limitation  by  life-zones,  180. 

occurrence  in  Upper  Austral  life- 
zone  in  New  England,  180,  181. 

progress    of.  in     Eastern     United 
States,  179. 

probably  an  Upper  Austral  insect, 
179-180. 

reference,  286. 

remedies,  181. 
crispata,  Lagoa,  264. 
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Crophiiis  clicoiiotu8,  270. 
Crotch,  G.  R.,  cit.d,  181. 
Crustacea  contributed,  288. 
crypticns,  Gljptoscelis,  269. 
Cucujidse,  ijijunny  apijle-trees,  267. 
Cucumber  fle.'i-beetle,  269. 
Cncnmber  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Eudioptis  livaliiiat.i,  136. 

Eudioptis  nitidalis,  130,  131,  132. 

Thrips  tabnci,  244. 
Cucumber  plant-louse,  168. 
cucumeris,  Apbis,  168. 

Cecidomyia  [DiplosisJ,  165. 

Crepidodera  [Epitrix],  269. 

Diplosis,  165-168. 

Epitrix,  269. 
cucurbitaphidis,  Lysipblebus,  167. 
Cucuyo,  174-177. 
cunea,  Hyj^bantria,  264. 
Cunningham,  H.  D.,  insects  from,  287. 
Curculio  eggs  destroyed  by  Thrips,  248. 
Curculionidfe  injurious   to  the   apple- 
tree,  list  of,  270. 
Currant  Apliis,  -^75-276. 
Currant  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Aspidiofus  ancylus,  275. 

Aspidiotns  nerii,  204. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  207,  224. 

Myzns  ribis,  275. 

Phyllcecus  flaviventris,  284. 
Currant-stem  girdler,  284. 
Curtis,  J.,  cited,  248. 
Cut-worm  moth,  173,  277. 
cyaneipcs,  Melauoplus,  272. 
Cydouia   Japonica,  eggs  of  Miorocen- 

trum  retiiiervis  on,  288. 
Cyperus,  Aspidiotus  nerii  on,  287. 
Cyrtophyllus  concavus,  284. 
Cytisus,  Mecyna  reversalis  on,  142. 


dama,  Lueanus,  268,  284. 
Dark-sided  cut- worm,  265. 
Darwin,  F.,  cited,  248. 
Datana  contracta.  264. 

integerrinia,  264. 

niinistra,  264,  285. 
Davis,  G.    C,  cited,    147,  197;  quoted, 

171. 
Davis-Taft,  cited,  233. 
decemlineata,  Poiypbylla,  268. 
decipiens,  Xylocleptes,  270. 
decora,  GalerucoUa,  198. 
documauus,  Melanotiis.  267. 
defoliaria,  Hybernia,  266. 
Deilephila  lineata,  264. 
Deudroleoii,  239. 

obsoletum,  237,  238,  240. 

pantlieriniis,  239. 
dentatus,  Lachnus,  271. 
Dermostes,  171. 
Dermesiidee,  172-174. 
destructor,  Cecidoniyia,  165. 
Devastating  b)cust,  272. 
devastator,  Melauoplus,  272. 


Dewberry   mined    by   Tischeria   mali- 

foiiella,  162. 
Diabrotica  lougicornis,  269. 

12-punctata,  269. 

vittata,  269. 
diadema,  Sinea,  270. 
Diaspinse,  200. 
Diaspis  ostregeformis,  271. 
Dicerca  divaricaia,  267. 
Dichrorampha     scitana    [Grapholitha 

interstinctana],  152. 
Die    am    Getreide    Lebenden  Thrips- 

Arten  Mittelrusslands,  cited,  249. 
Differential  locust,  271. 
differeutialis,  Melaiio])lus,  271. 
Dimmock,  G.,  cited,  175,  181. 
Dinoderus  bitoveolatus,  286. 
Diospyros,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  on, 

224. 
Diplosis  ciicumeris,    arched   filaments 
of,  166. 

bibliography,  165. 

emergence  of  imago,  167. 

filets  arqu^s  of,  166. 

imago  described,  166,  167. 

injuriiigmuskmelon  vinos,  165-166. 
Diplosis  pyrivoia,   119,  166,    169,  170, 

278,  285. 
Diplosis  setigera,  compaied  with  pear- 
midge,  169-170. 

imago  described,  168-169. 

injuring  muskuielons,  168. 
Diptera  coutril>uted,  285. 

injurious  to  apple-trees,  267. 

new    species    described,     166-167, 
168-169. 

reference,  237. 

scarcity  at  Keene  Valley,  106. 

species  treated  of,  162-172. 
Diptera  North  America,  cited,  248. 
Dipteron  raspberry  girdler,  171. 
disconotus,  Orojihius,  270. 
Disippus  butterfly,  264. 
disippus,  Limenitis,  264. 
Disonycha  Penusylvanica,  264. 
dispar,  Ocneria.  264. 

Xyleborus,  270,  2-'6. 
dissiinilis,  Hyi)othenemus,  270. 
disstiia,  Clisiocauipa,  265,  284. 
distema  [interstinctana],  Grapholitha, 

152. 
Distenia  undata,  268. 
Distribution  of,  Aspidiotus  nerii,  204. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus.  207-219. 

Cecidomyia  betnhe,  162-163. 

Crioceris  asparagi,  179. 

Diplosis  cucuuieris,  167. 

Diplosis  setigera,  168. 

Eudioptis  hyalinata,  138. 

Eudioptis  nitidaiis,  13"2. 

Galerucella  cavicoilis,  197. 

Galerucella  decora,  198. 

Galerucella   lutooLi,   189-190,   195. 

Graphdlitiia  interstinctana,  155. 

Lecaniuni  jiiglandis,  206. 

Lina  scripta,  182-183. 
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Distribution  of, 

Mecyna  revers:ilis,  145. 

Mouomorinm  Pliuraonis,  110. 

Pyralia  coslalis,  148,  149,  150. 

Pyrov)hoius  noftiluc-iis,  176. 

raspberry-cane  niagj^ot,  172. 

Thrips  (abaci,  245. 

Tiscberia  nialifoliclla,  162. 
divaricata,  Dicerca.  267. 
Divaricated  Biiprestis,  267. 
diversalis,  Mecyiia,  144. 
diver.siceps,  AclKnnte.s,  253-254. 
diversilineata,  Petropliora,  266. 
Dobreehe,  George  F.,  insects  from,  285. 
Dodfre,  C.  K.,  cited,  134. 
Dogbane  caterpillar.  138-142. 
Dogbane,  Pvransta  futilalis  on,  139. 
Dog-d:.y  Cicada,  270. 
Dogwood,   Aispidiotus   perniciosus  on, 

224. 
Dominican  case-bearer,  269. 
dominicana,  Coscinoptera,  269. 
"Doodle"  (ant-lion),  241. 
"Doodle  bogs,"  106. 
dorsalis,  Odontota,  269. 
Dragon-flies  in  State  of  New  York,  104 
Drosopbila  anioena,  267. 

ampeb)pbila,  267,  285. 
drupiferarum,  Sphinx,  264. 
Dwarf  Tenebrioides,  267. 
Dyar,  H.  G.,  insects  from,  157,  285. 
Dynastes  Tityns,  274. 
Dytiscus  fasciventris,  284. 


Eccopsis  mnlana,  121,  266. 

permundana,  266. 
Economic  entomology,  103. 
Economic  Entomology  (.Smith),  cited, 

110,  127,  177,  233,  241,  242,  250. 
Edge,  T.  J.,  cited,  127,  134. 
Edwards,  H.,  cited,  127,  134,  138,  146, 

250. 
Eel-worm.«,  255. 

Eggs    of,      Anthrenus     scrophulariae, 
174. 

Asc;ilai)hns  species,  239. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  222. 

Eudioptis  nitiilalis,  133. 

Lina  scripta,  187-188. 

Mytilaspis  pomoium,  202. 

Pulvinaiia  innuiiierabilis,  204. 

Pyralis  costalis,  150. 

Pyrausta  fntiialis,  139. 

raspberry-cane  nniggot,  170. 
Elaphidion  incertnm,  284. 

fOlterea]  ocellata,  268. 

paralleluni,  268. 

prunors,  125. 

villosnm,  268. 
Elater  [Pyrophorus]  noctilncus,  174. 
Elateridffi,  174-177,  267. 
EUwanger  and    Barry,    insects   from, 

285. 
EUwanger,    George   H.,   insects  from, 
288. 


Elm:  insects  injurious  to, 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  224. 

Galerucella  luteola,   102,  103,  189- 
195,  275,  279. 

Gossypaiia  uimi,  280,  287. 

Mytilaspis  poiuorum,  202. 

Orgyia  leuco.stigma,  124-126,  279. 
Elm  Inoculation  Comnanv,  282. 
Elm-leaf  beetle,  102,  103,"  125.  189-196, 

278-279. 
Emerton,  J.  H.,  cited,  240. 
Empoasca  albojiieta,  270. 

Birdu,  270. 

obtusa,  270. 

viridescens,  270. 
Empretia  stimulea,  264. 
Enchenopa  biuotata,  270. 
Encyclopedie     Methodique. —  Histoire 

Naturelle  des  Insecte.s,  cited,  174. 
Endropia  bilinearia,  "284. 
English   elms,  Galerucella  luteola   on, 
191. 

ivy,  Aspidiotus  nerii  on,  204. 

sparrow,  274-275. 

walnut,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  on, 
224. 
Ennomos  magnaria,  266. 

subsignaria,  121,  266. 
Entedoii  species,  165. 
Entomol.  Biolog.    Studieu,  cited,   162, 

164. 
Entomologica   Americana    cited,   249, 

250. 
Entomological  News  cited,  225,  232,  233. 
Entomologist,  The,  cited,  146. 
Entomologists,     Association     of     Eco- 
nomic. 103,  181,  189. 

labors  of,  103. 
Entomologist's      Monthly      Magazine 

cited,  146. 
Entomology  for  Begiuners  (Packard), 

cited,  109,  240,  248. 
ephemerseformis,    Thyridopterys,   265, 

285. 
Ephestia  interpunctella,  267. 
Ephipinphora      [Grapholitba]      inter- 

stinctana,  152. 
Epicferus  imbricatus,  269. 
Epicauta  Penusylvanica,  281,  284,  286. 
Epitheca  priuceps,  288. 
Epitrix  cu(!umeris,  269. 
erectalis,  Botis  [Pyrausta  futilalis],  138. 
erectus,  Hypotheuemns,  270. 
eremicola,  Osmoderma,  268. 
Eriococeus,  280. 
Eristalls  tenax,  284. 
erosa,  Clisiocampa,  265. 

Phymata,  117. 
eruditus,  Hypothenemus,  270. 
erythrocephalus,  Neoclytus,  268. 
Erythroneura  [Typhlocyba]  mali,  271. 
Euclea  querceti,  264. 
Eudioptis  hyaliuata, 

bibliography,  134-135. 

characteristics  of  attack,  135-136. 

Guen^e's  description  of  moth,  137. 
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Endioptis  hynlinata  —  (Continued): 

insect  described,  136-137. 

life-liistory,  137. 

natural  euemit-s,  138. 

ravages  of,  137. 

references,  128,  131,  132. 

remedies,  138. 
Endioptis  nitidaiis, 

bibliography,  126-127. 

description  of  larva,  129-130. 

description  of  moth,  130. 

distribution,  132. 

foitd-plauts,  132. 

injuries,  l-<>7-128,  131-132. 

life-history  and  habits,  131. 

natural  enemies,  132-133. 

renie<lies  and  preventives,  133. 

reference,  134,  136,  137,  138. 

resemblance  to  anoiher  larva,  128. 
Eumacaria  brunnearia,  266. 
euonymi,  Chionaspis,  288. 
Euonymus,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  on, 

223. 
Euonvmus  scale,  28r!. 
Euphoria  Inda,  268. 

uielaucholica,  268. 
Eirpo^fouius  tomentosns,  269. 
Eurycreon  cliortalis,  284. 

rantalis.  2G6. 
Euteitix  seminuda,  270. 
Eutrapela  transversata,  284. 
Eiixesia  notata,  267. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Fletcher,  Ento- 
mologist    and     Botanist,      *      »      * 
cited.  233. 
exesecatus,  Smeiinthus,  264, 
eximiii,  ffidemasia,  26.'>. 
Experiment  Station  Record   cited,  147. 
Eyed  Alans,  267. 
Eye-spotted  bud-moth,  121,  266. 


Fabricius   cited,  126,  134,  145,  174,  181. 
facet ns,  Lept urges,  269. 

Liopus  [Lei)turges],  269. 
Fairmaii,  Dr.  C.  E.,  insects  from.   2s5. 
Falconer,  Wm.,  iubects  from,  142,  143, 

286,  287. 
Fall  army-worTiJ,  26.5. 

tent-caterpillar,  281. 
Fallow  ant,  115. 
Falsi!  cbinch-ling.  270. 
farinalis,  Asoj)ia  [Pyralis],  146. 

Pyralis,  151. 
Farm  Insects  (Curtis),  cited,  248. 
Farmer  and  Frnit-Grower  cited,  112. 
fascia tus,  Gammarus,  288. 

Ipocbus,  208. 

[quadiiguitatus],  Ips,  267. 

(Ecanthns,  284. 
fasciola,  Lithacodes,  264. 
fasciventris,  Dytiscus,  284. 
Faulker,  W.  R.,  insects  from,  287. 
Felt,  E.  P..  appointed  assistant,  105. 

papers  by,  138-142,  2.54-260. 
femorata,  Chrvhobotliris,  267. 


femur-rubrnm,  Melanoplns,  271,  284. 
Fern  leaves,  Hvpopi  on,  2ri7. 
Fernald,    C.   H.,   citinl,    109,    127,  134, 

152,  233  ;  referred  to,  104,  105. 
Field  and  Forest  cited,  134. 
Field  tiea,  272. 
Figuier,  L.,  cited,  174,  240,  248  ;  quoted, 

176. 
Figures  of  Achorutes  diversiceps,  253. 

Anthrenus  scrophularias,  172. 

Airtispila   nyssjefoliella,  158. 

Aspidiotus  nerii,  plate  ix,  tig.  2. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  plates  xii, 
xiii,  xiv. 

Cecidomyia  betulje,  plate  i. 

Chionaspis    furfurus,    plate     viii, 
fig.  2. 

Chionaspis  pinifolii,  plate  ix,  tig.  1, 

Crioceris  asparagi,  17S. 

Diplosis  cucnmeris,  plate  ii. 

Diplosis  setigeni,  plate  iii. 

Endioptis  hyalinata,  137. 

Eudioptis  nitidaiis,  129. 

Gamasus  longipalpoides,  plate  xvi, 
fiiCs.  1,  la. 

Genista  caterpillnr,  144. 

Genista  moth.  144. 

Grapholitha  interstiuctana.  153. 

Lecaninm  juglandis,  plate  xi. 

Lina  scripta,  182,  183,  184. 

Mecyna  reversalis,  144. 

melon  caterpillar,  137. 

Monomoriiim  Pharaonis,  111. 

Mvrmeleon  imm.-iculatns,  236 

iMyrmeleon  sp.,  234,  235,  236. 

Mytilaspis    i)omorum,    plate    viii, 
fig.  1. 

Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  175. 

Pyralis  costalis.  148. 

Pulvinaria  innumerabilis,  plate  x, 
figs.  1,  2.3.  4. 

pickle  caterpillar,  129. 

red  ant,  the  little,  111. 

San  Jos6  scale,  ])lates  xii.  xiii,  xiv. 

Schoturus  nivicola,  251,  252. 

Thrips  tabaci,  plate  xv. 

Tyroglvi)lius  heteromorphus,  plate 
xvi,  tigs.  2-10. 

Upper  Austral  life-zone,  plate  iv. 
filamentaria  Xematocampa,  266. 
Filets  arqui's,  of  Diplosis,  166,  168. 
fimbriali.s  [costalis],  Pyralis,  145. 
fimetaria,  Lipura  [Aphonira  armata], 

~'53. 
Fitch,    Dr.   Asa,    cited,    109,   203,  241, 

248,  251. 
Flat-headed  apple-tree  borer,  267. 

Itear-tree  boier,  225. 
flavipes.Tennes,  272. 
flaviventris,  Phylloecus,  284. 
Fletcher,  Jann's,  cited  152,  250. 

quoted  170-171. 

referred  to,  119,  170. 
Fletcherella,  Coleophora,  267. 
Flint,  O.  Q.,  insects  from,  286. 
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Floridensis,  Ceroplastes,  271. 
Flowering    Currant,    Aspuiiotus    per- 

uiciosus  on,  224.  .  . 

Flowering  qnince,  Aspidiotuspernicio- 

sns  on,  224. 
Floyd,  Agnstus,  insects  from,  28b. 
foliacea,  Haltica,  269.  .^li^iio 

Food-plants  of,  Aulispila  uyssajfolieila, 

Aspidiotns    perniciosus,   206,   207, 

223,  224. 
Cecidomyia  betnlae,  162. 164. 
Chionaspis  fnrfuras,  203. 
Chionaspis  piuifoUi,  203. 
Crioceris  asparagi,  178. 
Diplosis  cucnnaeris,  lb5,  Ibb. 
Diplosis  setigera,  16S. 
Eudioptis  hvalinata,  IS*3. 
Eudioptis  nitidalis    132 
Galerucella  cavicollis,  197,  198. 
Galerneella  decora,  198. 
Galerucella  luteola,  193. 
Grapholitha  interstiuctana,  lo5 
Lina  scripta,  182-183. 
Mecyna  re  versa  !is,  142. 
Mvtilaspis  pomorum,  iOZ. 
Pulvinaria  iunumerabuis,  Mi. 
Pyralis  coslalis,  150-151. 
Pyranata  futilalis,  139. 
Pyrophorus  noctilucus,  177. 
raspberry-cane  maggot,  170. 
Tiscberia  malitbliella,  lb2. 
Forbes,  S.  A.,  cited,  178,  250. 
Forbesi,  Aspidiotns,  271. 
Forest  tent-caterpillar,  2b.o. 
Forficnla  aurlcuLina,  272. 
Formicaleo  sp.  [Myrmeleon],  24U. 
Formica  Noveboracensis  [Camponotus 
berculaneus],  264.  .^q  nn 

[Mononiorium]  Pharaoms,  109,  IIU. 

rufa,  11.^,  273. 
Formicidse,  115-116. 
Four  o'clock  ,  Tlu-ips  tabac,  on,  24d. 
Frail   Children   of  the  Air  (Seuddei), 

uotice  of,  282-283. 
fraterna,  Lachnost.erna,  2b8. 
French,  G.  H.,  cited,  126,  146. 
Frey-BoU  cited,  160.  . 

Fruit    blossoms    iujured    by     Thrips, 

249 
Fruit-trees,  spraying  of  while  in  blos- 
som, 117-124. 
frumeutaria,  Phheothnps   i4b. 
frugiperda,  I.aphygma,  26o 
fulvicosta,  Callimorplia,  2b4 
fnlvipes  [ovata],  Cbalcis,  132. 
Fungus,  Tyroglyphus    eeding  on    2o5. 
furfurus,  Chionaspis,  271,  2UJ-^Ui. 
fusca,  Lachnosterna,  268. 
fuscatns  [pallipes],  Polishes.  2bi- 
futilalis,  Botis  [PyranstaJ,  13». 
Pyrausta,  138-142. 


cavicol- 


Gale,  R.  F..  insects  from,  288. 
Galeruca  [Galerucella]  cavicollis,  19^ 


Galeruca  rufosangumea,  197. 
tsangninea  [Galerneella 

lis],  197.  ^      .^ 

sanguinea      [Lochma^a     crattBgij, 

197. 
xantliomelajna     [Galerucella      lu. 

teola],  102. 
Galerucella      cavicollis,     distribution, 

197. 
feeding  on  cherry,  19'- 
feeding  on  chestnut,  198- 
probably   single-brooded,    19/-198. 
reference,  286. 
resemblance  to  other  species,  19/, 

198.  ,  f  . 

Galerucella   luteola,  abundance    ot  in 
July,  1895,  190. 
attracting   attention   to   economic 

entomology,  1"3 
destructivenessin  Albany,  102,  lUrf. 
elms  destroyed  by,  102,  103. 
larvfe  dropping  from  trees,  19^. 
occurrence  in  and    near   Albany, 
190,  195.  .         . 

preference   for  certain  species  of 

elms,  193.  _ 

progress  up  the  Hudson  river,  189- 

190. 
reference,  275,  279,  286. 
remedies,  19.5-196. 
second  brood  in  Albany,  102,  191- 

192. 
spread  in  Albany,  102,  194. 
transformations,  192. 
Galerucella    xanthomelaina   [luteola], 

275  279. 
Galerncin'i  of  Boreal  America  (Horn), 

cited,  197. 
Gall-flie?,  281. 
Gall-making      Diptera      of      Scotland 

(Trail),  cited,  162.  _ 
Gamasus  crassipes,  259. 
longipalpoides,  259. 
species,  2.')5. 
Gammarus  fasciatus,  288. 
Gannett's  Nine-sheet  contour  Map,  1/9. 
Garden  and  Forest  cited,  206,  212,  232, 

233 

Gardening,   abstracts   from,    275,   276, 

280,  281;   cited,  109. 
Garden  leek,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  24o. 
Garden  slugs,  274. 
oargauicus,  Chion,  268. 
Gai-mau,  H.,  cited,  250. 
Gastropacha  Americana,  *2bo. 

Californica,  265. 
Gelechia  intermediella,  2b/. 
geminata,  Solenopsis,  264. 

Stelidota,  285.     „  ^.    ^^     .    ,  ^.7 
.reminatella.  LithocoUetis  [Oruix],  267. 
"      Ornix,  267.    _ 
eeminatus,  Smerinthus,  2b4. 
Genera    of    British    Moths    popularly 
described  and  illustrated,  cited,  14o. 
Genista  caterpillar,  142-145. 
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Genista  :  insects  injurious  to, 
Mecyna  polyfjoiialis,  142. 
Mecyna  reversalis,  142. 
Genista  tinctoria,   Mecvna    reversalis 

on, 142. 
Geometridae,  injurious  to  ajjple-trees, 

266. 
Gillette,  C.  P.,  cited,  152,  242. 
glaben-imuni,  Orchelimum,  271. 
glaueinalis,  Pyralis,  148. 
Glover,  T.,  cited,  126,  146,  174,  248. 
Glycobiiis      [Plagionotus'l     speciosus, 

280. 
Glypta  leucozonata,  156. 
Glyptoscelis  crypticus,  269. 
Gold-fringe  motb,  145-151. 
Golden  rods.  106. 
Goldsmith  beetle,  268. 
goniphoriis,  Poecilocapsus,  284. 
Goodman,  C.  F.,  insects  from,  288. 
Gooseberry,  Asiiidiotus  perniciosus  on, 

207,  224. 
Gordius,  Sphinx,  264. 
Gortvna  cataphracta,  284. 
Gossard,  H.  A.,  cited,  152,  155. 
Gossyparia  ulmi,  280,  287. 
Grain  injured  by  Thrips,  249. 

by  Silvynns,  267. 
granulatus,  Anametis,  269. 
Grape:  insects  injurious  to, 

Drosophila  anipelophila,  285. 
Limonius  agonus,  285. 
(Eeanthus  niveus,  288. 
Pelidnota  punctata,  286. 
Pulvinaria  innumerabilis,  204. 
Stelidota  geminata,  285. 
Grape-vine  bark-louse,  204. 

flea-beetle,  269,  2.-6. 
Grapholitha  caterpillars,  156. 

distema  [interstinctana],  152. 
interstinctana,    bibliography,    152. 
broods,  iinuiber  of,  154-155. 
distribution,  155. 
imago  described,  154. 
infesting  clover,  152-153. 
larva  described,  153. 
life-history  and  habits,  154. 
mammoth  clover  not  attacked, 

155. 
parasites,  157. 
preventives,  15.5-156. 
pupa  described,  153. 
prunivora,  266. 
Grapta  comma,  284. 

Progne,  284. 
Graj)todera  [Haltica]  chalybea,  269. 
Grass  injured  by  Thrips,  24'.),  250. 
Graves,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  insects  from,  197, 

286. 
Gray  gnat,  106. 
Gre«'dy  scale,  271. 
Green  apple-leaf  hopper,  271. 
apple  leaf  tyer,  266. 
hag-moth,  264. 
June  beetle,  268. 


Green-striped  locust,  271. 

Greene,  Maria  N.,  insects  from,  286. 

Gregorson.  D.,  cited,  232. 

grisea  [grannlatus],  Anametis,  269. 

griseola,  Leucopis,  164. 

griseus,  Benacu.s,  287. 

Grote,  A.  E.,  cited,   127,  134,  138,   142, 
146,  152  ;  quote  d,  154. 

grynea,  Catocala,  121,  266. 

Guen6e,  A.,  cited,  126,  132,  134,  145. 
quoted,  137,  142. 

Gu^rin-M^neville,  cited,  240. 

Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects  (Packard) 
cited,  109,  146,  174,  240,  218. 

Guides   for  Science  Teaching   (Hyatt- 
Arms),  cited,  241,  250. 

Guilding,  L.,  cited,  240. 

guttivitta,  Heterocampa,  265. 

Gypsy  moth,  180,  227,  264,  278. 

H 

Hadena  species,  284. 
hfemorrhoidalis,  Heliothrips,  271. 
Hagon,  Dr.  H.  A.,  cited,  234,  240,  248. 
Hag-moth,  264,  285. 
Hairy  May  beetle,  268. 
Halisidota  caryje,  264. 

maculata,  264. 
Haltica  chalybea,  269,  286. 

foliacea,  269. 

punctipennis,  269. 
Hammoudi,  Pt-mpeiia,  266. 
Handbook     of     British     Lepidoptera 

(Meyrick),  cit^d,  142,  147. 
Handbuch  der  Pal?aontol(>4;ie,  Zittel's, 

cited,  241. 
Harlequin  cabbage  bug,  280,  287. 
Harris,  D.  F.,  insects  from,  170,  285. 
Harris,  T.  W.,  cited,  145,  248. 
Hart,  W.  E.,  cited,  249. 
Hawthorn,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  on, 

224. 
Hay-stack  moth,  148. 
Heal-all,  Tlirips  tabaci  on,  245. 
Hedges,  Dr.  C.  H.,  cited,  231. 
Helicomitus  insimulans,  239. 
Heliothrips  ha^inorrhoidalis,  271. 
Heliothus  siiecies,  266. 
Hellgrammite  fly,  288. 
Helops  micans,  269. 
Helxines,  Crejiidodera,  269. 
Hemilenca  Maia,  265. 
Hemiptera,  contributions  of,  287. 

injurious  to    the  apple-tree,    list 
of,  270. 

reference,  106,  248. 

species  treated  of,  198-233. 
Heushaw,  S.,  cited,  178. 
herbaceus,  Jlelanoplus,  272. 
herculaueus,  Camponotus,  264. 

var.  peuusvlvanicus,  Camponotus, 
113. 
Hermit  Osmoderma,  268. 
hesperidimi,  Ijecaiiium,  ;?22,  287. 
Heterocamjia  guttivitta,  265. 

manteo,  265. 
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Heterogenea  textiila  [flexuosa],  264. 
Heteromorpbvis,  Tvroglyphus,  254-260. 
Heteroptera,  198-199,  200. 
Hickory,   Phylloxera  carytecaulis  287. 
Hickory-stem  gall-louse,  287, 
Hickory  tussock-moth,  264. 
Hicks,  I.,  cited,  177. 
Hippodamia  convergens,  282. 
hirticula.  Lachnosterna,  268. 
Hister,  Hypopi  ou,  257. 
Histoire  uatnrelle  g^n^rale  et  particu- 
liere  des  Crustaces  et  iles   Insectes 
(Latreille). cited,  240. 
histrionicrt,  Murgautia,  280,  287. 
Holmes,  Jerome,  insects  from,  286. 
Homoptera,    injmious    to    the   apple- 
tree,  list  of,  270-271  ;  species  treated 
of,  2C0-233, 
Houey-bees,  arsenic  iu  blossoms,  effect 
'on,  117. 
examined  for  arsenic,  118. 
experiments  of  Prof.  Cook,  118. 
experiments  of  Prof.  Webster,  117- 

118,  122-124. 
killed    by    arsenical    spraying    of 

blossoms,  122-124 
legislation  to  protect  them,  119. 
Hooker,  C.  M.,  insects  from,  205. 
Hopkins-Eumsey  cited,   127,  135,  147, 

178,  250. 
Horn,  G.  H.,  cited,  197. 
Horned-bugs,  274. 
Horn-tail  borer,  279. 
Horse-chestnut:  insects  injurious  to, 
Mytilaspis  pomorum,  202. 
Orgyia  leucostigma,  124. 
Hoskins,  T.  H.,  cited,  250. 
House  fly,  Hypopi  on,  257. 
House  plants  infested  by  white  scale, 

203. 
Hovey's     Magazine    of     Horticulture 

cited,  248. 
Howard,  L.  0.,  cited,  133,  167,  178,  202, 
210,    223,    226,    232,    233,    249,    256; 
on    San   Jos6   scale,    210,   223,    229, 
231. 
Howard-Marlatt,  cited,  233. 
Howell,  George  H.,  insects  from,  285. 
Hubbard,  H.  G.,  cited,  249. 
Humbug  insect  cure,  282. 
Humming-bird  moth,  280. 
Humphreys,  H.  \V.  X.,  cited,  145. 
hungaricus,  Ascalaphus,  239. 
Hunt,  T.  F.,  cited,  lOD. 
hyalinata,  Eudioptis,  134-138. 
Margaronia  [Eudioptis],  135. 
Phalajna  [Eudioptis],  134. 
Pyralis  [Eudioi)tis],  134. 
hyalinatalis,      Phacellnra     [Eudioptis 
hyalinata],  134. 
Phakellura  [Eudioptis  hyalinata], 
134,  135. 
Hyatt-Arms,  cited,  241,  250. 
Hybernia  defoliaria,  266. 
tiliaria,  266. 


Hymenoptera,  contributed,  284. 

injuring  apple  trees,  264. 

species  treated  of,  109-124. 
Hymenorus  obscurus,  269. 
Hyperchiria  To,  265. 
Hyperplatys  maculatus,  269. 
Hyphantria  cunea,  264. 

species,  264. 
Hypopus,  256,  257,  258. 
Hypothenemus  dissimilis,  270. 

eiectus,  270. 

eruiitus,  270. 
Hypsopygea  [Pyralis]  costalis,  145, 147. 

I 
Icerya  Purchasi,  271. 
Ichneumon-flies,  138. 
Ichneuinouids,  156. 
Imago   described   of, 

Antispila  nysstefoliella,  157. 

Aspidiotusnerii,  204. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  220-221. 

Cecidomyia  betulse,  164-165. 

Chionaspis  furfurus,  202. 

Chionaspispiuifolii,  203. 

Diplosis  cncumeris,  164-165. 

Diplosis  setigera,  168-169. 

Eudioptis  hyalinata,  137. 

Eudioptis  nitidalis,  130. 

Grapholitha  interstinctana,  154. 

Lina  scripta,  184. 

Mecyna  reversalis,  144-145. 

Mouomorium  Pharaonis.  110. 

Mytilaspis  pomorum,  201,  202. 

Pulvinaria  iunumerabilis,  204. 

Pyralis  costalis,  148. 

Pyrausta  futilalis,  141. 

Thrips  tabaci,  245. 

Tischeria  malifoliella,  160. 

Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus,  258. 
Imbricated  snout-beetle,  269. 
imbricatus,  Epicterus,  269. 
imbricornis,  Prioniis,  268. 
immaculatus,  xVIyrmeleou,  236,  237,  238, 

240. 
incertum,  Elaphidion,  284. 
incertus  [decumanus],  Melanotus,  267. 
Inchbald.  P.,  referreil  to,  163,  165. 
Inda,  Euphoria,  268. 
Indian  Euphoria,  268. 

meal  moth,  267. 
indigenella,  Mineola,  121,  266. 

Phycis  [Mineola],  266. 
Infusoria,  Tyroglyphus  feeding  on,  255. 
ingeniosus,  Myrmeleon,  238. 
Injuries  by,   Anthrenus  scrophularise, 
173. 

Antispila  uyss^foliella,  157. 

ants  in  lawns,  115. 

Aspi<Uotus  nerii,  204. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  206. 

Blissus  leucopterus,  198. 

Cecidomyia  betulae,  162-163. 

Chionaspis  furfurus,  202,  203. 

Chionaspis  pinifolii,  203. 

Crioceris  asparagi,  178. 
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Injuries  by. —  (Continued): 

Diplosis  cucniiieris,  165-167. 
Diplosis  seiioefi',  168. 
Eudioptis  hy.ilinata,  1.35-136. 
Endioptis  nitidalis,  127-128,  131. 
Galenicella  cavieollis,  197. 
Galerucella  decora,  198. 
Galerucella  luteola,  189-190,  191. 
Grapholitba   interstiuctana,    152- 

153. 
Lecanintn  jnglandis,  205. 
Lina  scripta,  182-183,  184,  186. 
Mecyna  revers^ilis,  142. 
Monomorium  Ph.uaouis,    111-112. 
Orgyia  leucostigmn,  124-125. 
Pulvinaria  irmimerabilis,  205. 
Pyraliscostalis,  149,  l.'>0-151. 
Pyrausta  fiiHlalis,  139-140. 
raspbenv-cane  maggot,  170. 
Tbrips  t abaci,  243,  244. 
Tiscberia  nialifoliell.i,  161. 
Tyroglyidiiis  beteromorpbus,   254. 
lujuiious  Insects  of  tbe  Orcliard,  Vine- 
yard,  Field,    Garden,   etc.   (Cooke), 
cited,  127,  134,  222,  232,  249. 
inuuinerabilis,     Coccus     [Pulviuaria], 
204. 
Pulviuaria,  204,  275,  281. 
Insect   Arcbitectiire    (Reuuie),    cited, 

241. 
Insect  Enemies  of  tbe  Apple  Tree  and 

its  Fruit  (Brnner),  cited,  263. 
Insect  Life  cited,  109,  110,  lil,  117,118, 
134,  135,  142,  146,  152,  155,  157,  160, 
171,  177,  178,  181,  182,  197,  199,  207, 
210,  222,  223,  229,  231.  232,  233,  242, 
244,  247,  248,  250  ;  reprint  from,  117- 
122,  249. 
Insect   World    (Figuier),     cited,     174, 

240,  248. 
Insects  Abroad  (Wood),  cited,  174,  241, 

248. 
Insects   Affecting  tbe    Orange    (Hub- 
bard), cited,  249. 
Insects  and  Insecticides  (Weed),  cited, 

110,  178,  249. 
Insects  at  Home  (Wood),  cited,  248. 
Insects  Iniurions  to  Forest  and  Sbade 

Trees  (Packard),  cited,  197. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits  (Saunders) 

cited,  127,  134,  160,  171,  249. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation   (Har- 
ris), cited.  145,  248. 
Insects  introdrced, 

Aspidiotus  ])erui(;i()sus,  206. 
Monomorium  Pliara(Miis,  110. 
Pyralis  costalis,  148. 
Insects  preying  upon, 
Apliis  priinifolii,  276. 
Eudioptis  byalinata,  138. 
Eudioptis  nitidalis,  133. 
Lina  scripta,  181. 
Insects  received  from  New  York  locali- 
ties: 
Adams,  170,  285,  286. 


Insects  received  fiom  New  York  locali- 
ties — ( Con  tin  lied) : 

Albany,  162,  285,  287,  288. 

Argyle,  186. 

Athens,  286. 

Ausable  Foi  ks,  197,  286. 

Bell  port,  285. 

Binghamton,  284. 

Canaan,  288. 

Catskill,  287. 

Coeymans,  237,  284. 

Corning,  284. 

Delm^r,  285. 

East  Hartford,  278. 

Gaybead,  285. 

Geneva,  205. 

Gbent,  284. 

Glen  Cove,  142,  287. 

Golden  Bridge,  286. 

Gouverneur,  284,  286. 

Hamilton,  287. 

Jamaica,  287. 

Karner,  288. 

Kiuderbook,  287.- 

Lansing,  2-'5. 

Lockport,  286. 

Louisville,  276. 

Louden  ville,  208,287,  288. 

Lynd.nville,  285. 

Meuands,  285. 

Millbrook,  278,  285. 

Monticello,  286. 

Mnuntaiuville,  285. 

New  Baltimore,  288. 

New  York,  1.57,  286. 

Palenville,  2.37. 

Pleasant  Plains,  273. 

Port  Kent,  282. 

Pougbkeepsie,  278,  284,  285,  287. 

Riclifonl,  286. 

Rocbester,  205.  285,  288. 

Schenectady,  160. 

Sherwood,  147. 

South  Hamilton,  286. 

Stockport,  288. 

Syracuse,  182. 

Tarry  town,  288. 

Urban  a,  288. 

Utica.  284. 
Insects  received  from  other  localitiea: 

Arlington,  N.  J.,  285,  287,  288. 

Atbeus,  Pa..  287. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  287. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  284. 

Columbus,  O.,  287. 

Concordville,  Pa.,  285. 

Dongala,  HI.,  286. 

Eaton,  Ohio,  276. 

Europe,  285. 

Falls  Ciinrcb,  Va.,  234. 

ForestviUe,  Md.,  287. 

Fort  Wavne,  Intl.,  279. 

Glen  Ouoko,  Pa.,  237. 

I.sland  of  San  Domingo,  175. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  165,  168. 
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Insects      from     other     States —  (Con- 
tinued): 

Maoiiolia,  Mass.,  178,  286,  288. 

McGref<')r,  Iowa,  283. 

Midiilebiiry,  Vt.,  173. 

Montreal,  Canada.  286. 

Montrose,  Pa.,  286. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  286. 

New  Oxford,  Pa.,  285. 

Pendleton,  S.  C,  127. 
insiniiilans,  Ascalapbns  [HelicomitnsJ, 
239. 

Helicomitus,  239. 
integerrima,  Datana,  264. 
intermediella,  Gelecliia,  267. 
interpuuctella,  Epbestia,  267. 
interstinctaun,  Epliipi>i})liora  [Grapho- 
litha],  152. 

Grapholitha,  152-156. 

Stignionota  [Grapholitha],  152. 
lutrodnctiou     to     Entomology    (Con\- 

stock),  cited,  241,  249. 
Introduction  to   Entomology     (Kirby- 

Spence),  cited,  174,  240. 
Introdnction  to    tbe    Modern  Classifi- 
cation of  Insects  (Westwood),  cited, 
134,  174,  240,  247. 
lo  Emperor  moth,  265. 
lo  Hyperchiria,  265. 
Ipocbus  fasciatns,  268. 
Ips  fasciatns    [quadrii;uttatus],  267. 

quadriguttatus,  267. 
iricolor,  Serica,  268. 
Iridescent  Serica,  268. 
irroratus,  Jassns,  270. 
Iras,  Tbecla,  254. 
Iscbnura  verticalis,  288. 
Isocratns  vulgaris,  167. 
Ithycerus  Noveboracensis,  270. 
Ivy,  Aspidiotus  nerii  on,  204. 


Jamestown  weed  Thrips  tabaei  on,  245. 
Janet,  C,  cited,  166. 
Japan  quince,  insects  injurious  to, 
Aspidiotns  pcrniciosus,  287. 
Cbiouaspis  furfnrus,  203. 
Jassidse   injurious   to    the    apple-tree, 

list  of,  270. 
Jassus  irroratus,  270. 
Johnson,  W,  G.,  cited,  233. 
Journal  Linnean  Society  of  Zoology, 

cited,  240. 
Journal     New      i'ork      Microscopical 

Society   cited,  18-2. 
juglandifex,  Lecauium,  278. 
juglandis,  Lecanium,  205-206,  271. 
juglaus-regiae,  Aspidiotns,  271. 
June  berry,  Aspidiotus  peruiciosus  on, 

224. 

K 

Kale,  Thrips  tabaei  on,  244. 
Kaltenbach,  J.  H.,  cited  149. 
Karraker,  J.  F.,  insects  from,  286. 
Keene  Valley,  Diptera  of,  106. 

21 


Keene  Valley,  Lepidoptera  of,  106. 
Kellicott,  D.  S.,  insects  from,  287. 
Kent,  G.  H.,  cited,  l:i5. 
Kentzingaria,  Plagodis,  266, 
Kieffer,  J.  J.,  cited,  166. 
Kirby-Si)ence,  cited,  174,  240. 
Kitchener,  F.  E.,  cited,  249. 
Klee,  W.  G.,  cited,  222,  232. 
Koebele,  A.,  cited,  233. 


lacca,  Carteria,  201. 

Lace  window  curtains  injured  by  Au- 

threnns,  173. 
Lachnosterna  alSnis,  268. 

crennlata.  268. 

fraterna,  268. 

tusca,  268 

huticnla,  268. 

micaus.  268. 

prnnina,  268. 

rugosa,  268. 

species,  286. 

tristis,  268. 
Lachnus  dentatus,  271. 
Lady- birds,  2u3. 
Lady-bug,  203,  282. 
Lagoa  crispata,  264. 

opercularis,  264. 
Landberg,  A.  von,  insects  from,  182. 
lanigera,  Cotalpa.  268. 

Sehizoneura,  271. 
Lansing,   Mrs.   Abram,    insects    from, 

288. 
Laphygma  frugiperda,  265. 
Large  black  ant,  113,  114. 
Larva  of  Anthrenus  scrophularife,  174. 

Antispila  nysssefoliella,  157-158. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  222-223. 

Cecidomyia  betnlae,  164. 

Eudiopri's  hyalinata.  136-137. 

Eudioptis  uitidalis,   129. 

Galeriicella  luteola,  192. 

Grapholitha  interstinctana,  153. 

Lina  scripta,  183. 

Mecyna  reversalis,  143-144. 

Myrmeleou,  234-235. 

Pyralis  costalis,  148. 

Pyrausta  futilalis,  139-140. 

raspberry-cane  maggot.  170. 

Tischeria  malifoliella,  160. 

Tyroglyphus  heteromorphus,  258. 
Lasioptera  galls,  248. 

vitis,  248. 
Lnsins  sp.,  113. 
laticiuctns,  Microdus,  156. 
laticollis,  Prionus,  268. 
Latreille  cited,  240. 

Laurel-leaved  willow,  Aspidiotus  per- 
uiciosus on,  224. 
Leaf-crumpler.  121,  266. 
Learned,  Hon.  W.  L.,  insects  from,  285. 
Lecanium  acericola  [Pulvinaria  inuii- 
merabilis],  205. 

hesperidum,  222,  287. 
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Lecaninm  juglandifex,  278. 

juglandis  205-206,  271. 

Maclurse      [Pulvinaria     iiiuumer- 

abilis],  205. 
olese,  271. 

platycerii,  222, 
pruinosum,  271. 

pyri,  271. 

species,  205,  22'^,  271, 

tulipiferse,  222. 
LeCoute,  J.  L.,  cited,  197. 
Lecontei,  Callimorpha,  264. 

Lophyrus,  284. 
Lederer,  J.,  cited,  138. 
legumiuicola,  Cecidomyia,  155,  249. 
Leigh,  Mary  J.,  insects  from,  286. 
Lema  triliueata,  ^84,  286. 
Lemons,  A.spidioti!8  uerii  on,  204. 
Leopard  molb,  265,  275. 
Lepidoptera  coutribnted,  284-285. 

Heterocera  in  the  British  Museum, 
Part  iv  (Lord  Walsin^ham), 
cited.  152. 

scarcity  of  at  Keene  Valley,  106. 

species  treated  of,  126-162,  289. 
Lepisma  species,  252. 
Leptocoris  trivittatus,  270,  283,  287. 
Leptnstylus  acnliferus,  268. 

macula,  269. 
Lepturges  facetus,  269. 
Lesser  ajtple-leaf  folder,  121. 

migratory  locust,  271. 
Leucopis  griseola,  164. 
leucopteriis,  Biissus,  198-199. 
leucostigma,  Orgyia,  121,  124-126,  264, 

279. 
leucozonata,  Glypta,  1.56. 
Lewis,  P.  C,  insects  from,  287. 
liberta,  Chalcophora,  285. 
Life-history    of, 

Anthrenus  scrophnlarife,  174. 

Antispila  nysssefoliella,  1,59. 

Ascalaphus  species,  239. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosns,  221-223. 

Cecidomyia  betula),  163. 

Diplosis  cucumeris,  167. 

Eudioptis  hyalinata,  136. 

Endioptis  nitidalis,  131. 

Galerucella  luteola,  191,  192. 

Grapholitlia  interstinctana,  154. 

Lina  scripta,  184,  186-lr^7. 

Mecyna  rcversalig,  142-143. 

Mononioriuin  Pharaonis,  112-113. 

Mynneleon  species,  236-238, 

Mytilaspis  pomorum,  202. 

Pyralis  costalis,  1.50. 

Pyrausta  fiitilalis,  139,  140-141. 

raspberry-cane  maggot,  170,  171. 

Thiips  tabaci,  245-'^J46. 

Tischeiia  nialifoliella,  161. 

Tyroglyphus  ht'teromoiphus,  255- 
256. 
Life-zones,  range  of  insects  limited  by, 

179,  180. 
Life-zone,  Upper  Austral,  102, 180,  181. 


Lightning-bug,  175. 

of  Tropical  America,  175. 
Lilac,  Mytilaspis  pomorum  on,  287. 
Limacodes  scapha,  264. 
Limenitis  Arthemis,  264. 
disippus,  264. 
Ursula,  264. 
Lime-tree  winter-moth,  266. 
limlnaris  var  ,  Phloeotribus,  270. 
Limonius  agonus,  285. 
Limothrips,  247. 

tLiimothrips  sp.  [Thrlps  tabaci],  242. 
tLimothrips     tritici    [Thrips    tabaci]^ 

241,  242,  243. 
Lina  scripta,  at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  182- 
183. 
basket-making    industry,    injured 

by,  186. 
beetle  described,  184. 
bibliography,  181-182. 
bug-catcher,  188-189. 
destructiveness  at  Liverpool  N.  Y., 

184. 
eggs — .ibnndance  and  where  laid, 

187-188. 
European  willow  food-plant,  185. 
extent    of    willow    cultivation   in 

Western  New  York,  185. 
larva  described,  183. 
occurrence  in  New  York,  183. 
reference,  103. 
remedies,  184,  188-189, 
steady  increase  of  beetle,  186, 
successive  broods,  184. 
transformations  and  habits,    186- 
187. 
Lindenian,  Dr.  K  ,  cited,  242,  249. 
Linden  :  insects  injnrious  to, 
Aspidiotus  pernieiosus,  223. 
Mytilaspis  pomorum,  202. 
Plagionotus  speciosus,  280. 
lineata,  Deilephila,  264. 
lineatella,  Anarsia,  267. 
lineatus,  Pcecilocapsus,  284. 
Linuffia  Eutomologica  cited,  162,  164, 
Linnajus  cited,  109,  127,  134.  174. 
Lintner,  J.  A.,  cited,  109,  127,  134,142, 
146,  152,  157,  160,  162,  165,  177, 
182,  233,  241,  242,  249,  '251. 
publications  of,  in,  895,    105,  273- 
283. 
Liopus  alpha,  269. 

[Lepturges]  facetus,  269. 
Lipura  finiotaria   [Aplioriira  armata], 

253, 
Lipurinse,  253. 

List  of  Lepidoptera  of  Boreal  America 
(Smith),  cited,  127,135,  139,  142,  146, 
152, 
List  of  the   Lepidopterous  Insects  in 
the  Collection  of  rhe  British  Museum 
(Walker),  cited,  152, 
Litbacodes  fasciola,  264. 
Lithocolletis  [Ortiix]  geminatella,  267, 
pomifoliella,  267. 
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Little  black  aut,  113. 

Little-lined  plant-lmo-,  270. 

Little  red  ant.  109-114. 

Loew,  F.,  cited,  162,  164. 

Long  stings,  279. 

loiigicoruis,  Ascnlaphus,  239,   240,  241. 

DiahroticM,  269. 
longior,  Tyroglyi)biis,  256. 
longipalpoides,  Glamasus,  259. 
Lopbodenis  triferana,  266. 
Lophyrus  Lecontci,  284. 
Lounsbury,  C.  P.,  State  Entomologist 

at  Cape  Colony,  105. 
Lowe,  V.  H.,  cited,  178. 
lubricalis,  Pseudaglossa,  284. 
Lucanidie  injuring  apple-trees,  268. 
Lucanns  daaia,  268,  284. 
Lucas,  H.,  cited,  177. 
Lugger,  O.,  cited,  182. 
lunator,  Tbalessa,  279. 
Lupines,  Mecyna  reversalis  on,  142. 
luteicoma.  Acronycta,  265. 
luteola,  Galeniceila,  102,  189-196,  275, 

279,  286. 
Lygieidffi,  18S-189. 
Lygus  prateusis,  270. 
Lyman,  G.  T.,  insects  from.  286. 
Lyons,  J.  D.,  insects  from,  286 
Lysiphlebus  cucurbitaphidis,  167. 

M 

macaronius  [buugaricus],  Ascalapbus, 

240. 
MacGillivray,  A.  D.,  cited.  251. 
MacLacblan,  R.,  cited,  240. 
Macloayanus,  Ascalaphus,  240. 
MaclurPB,    Lecaniuui    [Puhinaria    in- 
nnmerabilis],  205. 

[innumerabilis],  Pnlvinaria,  281. 
Macrobasis  unicolor,  269,  286. 
Macrodactylus  subsiiinosus,  173,  268. 

uniformis,  268. 
macula,  Leptostylus,  269. 
maculatii,  Halisidota,  264. 

Megilla,  181. 
.     Psoa,  268. 

Vespa,  264. 
maeulatus,  Hyperplatys,  269. 
Magdalis  genescens,  270. 
magnaria,  Enuomos,  266. 
Magnolia,  Aspidiotus  nerii  on,  204. 
Magnolia  glauca,  northernmost  habitat 

of,  180. 
Maia,  Hemileuca,  265. 
Malacbid;e  injiiring  apple-trees,  267. 
malana,  Eccopsis,  121,  266. 

Nolophana,  265. 
mali,  Aphis,  271. 

Erythroneura  [Typhlocyba],  271. 

Monarthrum,  270. 

Phlajothrips,  248,  271. 

Sciara,  267. 

Typhlocyba,  271. 
malifolise,  Aphis,  271. 
malifolielia,  Tischeria,  160-162,  267. 
malivorana  [minuta],  Teras,  266. 


malivorella,  Coleoplmra.  122,  267. 
Mally,  F   W.,  cited,  250. 
Mamestra  assimilis,  265. 

picta,  265. 

subJMucta,  265. 
Mammoth    clover    free    from  Grapho- 

litha,  155. 
Mann,  B.  P.,  cited,  134. 
manteo,  Heterocampa,  265. 
Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects  (Cora- 
stocks),    abstract    of    review,     277; 
cited,  110,  135,  147,  178,  241. 
Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths 

(Stainton),  cited,  145,a49. 
Manual     of     Injurious    Insects    with 
Methods  of  Prevention  and  Remedy 
(Ormerod),  cited,  249. 
Many-dotted  apple-tree  worm,  265. 
Many-striped  palmer-worm,  267. 
Maple  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Aspidiotus  nerii,  204. 

Aspidiotus  tenebricosus,  221. 

Cimbex  Americana,  284. 

Mytilaspis  pomorum,  202. 

Steganoptycha    Claypoliana,    278, 
285. 

unknown  insect  on,  280-281. 
Maple-leaf  louse,  287. 
Maple-tree  scale-insect,   204-205,    275, 

277. 
Margaronia  [Eudioptis]  hyalinata,  135, 

[Endioptis]  nitidahs,  127. 
marginata,  Auomaln,  268. 
marginatus,  Chanliognathus,  133,   138. 
Margined  Anomala,  268. 

soldier  beetle,  133. 
Marlatt,  C.  L.,  cited,  110,  112;  quoted, 

199. 
Massachusetts      Agricultural     College 

referred  to,  105. 
May  beetle,  268. 
McCarthy,  G.,  cited,  146. 
Mealy-bugs,  200. 
Mecyna  diversalis,  144. 
Mecyna  polygonalis,  142. 
Mecyna  reversalis,  bibliography,  142. 

cocoon,  144. 

distribution,  145. 

feeding  on  Genista,  142. 

imago  described,  144-145. 

larva  described,  143. 

life-history,  142-143. 

pupa  described,  144. 

reference  to  figure  of,  140. 

remedies,  145. 

synonym,  possibly,  of  M.  di  versalisj 
144." 
Meehan,  T.  B.,  cited,  181. 
Megachile  species,  284. 
Megilla  maculata,  181. 
melancholica,  Euphoria,  268. 
Melancholy  ch«fer,  268. 
Melandryidse  on  apple,  269. 
Melanoplus  atlauis,  271. 

bivittatus,  272. 

cinereus,  272. 
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Melanoplus  cyaneipes,  272. 
devastator,  272. 
difterentialis,  271, 
femur-rnhnim,  271,  284. 
berbaceus.  272. 
spretus,  271. 
Melaiiotus  communis,  267. 
decumatius,  267. 
inceitiis  [deciimanus],  267. 
Melaaoma  [Lina]  acripta,  181,  182. 
Melia    Azedarncb,    Ceroplastes     cirri- 

pediforniis  on,  287. 
Melittia  Ceto,  135 
Meloe  angustifcoUis,  286. 
Meloidfe  on  apple,  269. 
Melon  caterpilliir,  132,  134-138. 
Melon  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Euilioptis  nitidalis,  130,  131,  132. 
Eudioptis  liyaliniita,  135. 
Thrips  tabaci,  244. 
Melon-vine  midge,  165-168. 
Melon  worm,  135. 
Melsbeinier,  Dr.  F.  E.,  cited,  181. 
Membracidfe   injurious   to    the   apple- 
tree,  list  of,  270. 
M6moires  pour    servir  a  I'bistoire  des 

Insectes  (Rdauniur),  cited,  240. 
Merisus,  165. 

Merriam,  Dr.  C.  Hart,  quoted,  179. 
messoria,  Agrotis,  121,  265. 
Meyrick,  E.,  cited,  142,  147. 
micans,  Helops,  269. 

Lachnosterna,  268. 
Microcentruui  retinervis,  271,  288. 
Microdus  laticinctns,  156. 
Micro])teryx  pomivorella,  267. 
Midge,  106. 

Mignonette.  Tbrips  tabaci  on,  244. 
Millepedes,  276. 
Mineola  indigenella,  121,  266. 
ministra,  Datana,  264,  285. 
niinuta,  Teras,  121,  266. 
minutum,  Monomoriuni,  113. 
Miscellaneous    Essays     on     Economic 

Entomology  [Illinois],  cited,  109. 
Mites,  225. 
Moffat,  J   A.,  cited,  127,  135,  139,  146, 

241. 
molesta,Mvrmica  [Monomorinm  Phara- 
onis],  109,  110. 
Solcnopsis    [Monomorinm    Pbara- 
onis].  109. 
Monartbnim  mali,  270. 
mouodon,  Notoxus,  269. 
Monomoriuni    Phiraonis,     Bellevoye's 
observations  on,  112-113. 
bil)li(.graphy,  109-110. 
description  of,  110-111. 
earlier  bistory,  110. 
figure  of,  111. 
habits,  111. 
life-liistory,  112. 
other  species  in  bouses,  113. 
remedies,  113-114. 


Monomorinm  Pbaraonis —  (Continued): 

Say's  description  of  female,  110. 

ubiquitous  cbaracter,  110. 
Moody,  H.  L.,  cited,  240. 
Moore,  Dr.  E.,  in.sects  from,  287,  288. 
Morgan,  H.  A.,  insects  from,  287. 
Morrell,  L.  L.,  insects  from,  287. 
Morrisonia  confusa,  265. 
Morse,  L  ,  insects  from,  287. 
morula,  Acronycta,  265. 
Mosquitoes,  106. 
Mouldy  Aphis,  271. 
Mound-building  ant,  115. 
Mountain  ash,  Chionaspis  furfurus  on, 

208. 
mncidus,  Callipterns,  271. 
Murgantia  histriouica,  280,  287. 
muscarum,  Acarus     (Hypopal    form), 

257. 
Mushrooms,  Tyroglyphi  on,  257. 
Muskmelon  :   insects  injurious  to, 

Ai)his  cucumeris,  168. 

Diplosis  cucumeris,  165-166. 

Diplosis  setigera,  168. 

Eudioptis  hyalinata.  135. 

Eudioptis  nitidalis,  127,  132. 
Mutinus  Eavenalii,  >Silpha  Americana 

on,  285, 
Myobia  ])umila,  177. 
Myops,  Alans,  267. 
Myriapoda,  252. 

Myrmeleon  immaculatus,  236,  237,  238, 
240. 

ingeniosus,  238. 

larva,  237. 

pumilus,  238. 

nisticus,  238. 

species,  234-241. 

tetragrammicns,  240. 
Myrmeleonidffi,  bibliography,  240-241. 

species  treated  of,  234-240. 
Myrmica  molesta  [Monomorinm  Phar- 

aonis],  109,  110. 
Myrmicida?,  109-114. 
Mytilaspis  pomorum,  201-202,  271,  273- 

274,  287. 
Myzus  ribis,  275-276. 


nana,  Tonebrioides,  267. 

Trogosita  [Tenebrioides],  267. 
Nasturtium,  Thri|>s  tabaci  on,  244. 
Nation,  The,  abstracts  from,  277,  282, 

283. 
Natural    History    of    Aquatic    Insects 

(Miall),  abstract  of,  review,  283. 
Neat  strawberry-leaf  roller,  26'!. 
Nematocanipa  filauuMitaria,  266. 
nenuphar,  C'oiiolracht'lns,  122,  270. 
N<'()clytus  orythrocepbalus,  2(i8. 
Noplilodespis,     Lecaninm    hesperidnm 

on,  287. 
norii,  Aspidiotus,  203-204,  287. 
Nenroplora,  234-241,  272,  288. 
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New   Check   List   of  North   American 
Moths  (Grote),  cited,  127, 134, 138, 142. 
New-Yorlv  aiit,264. 

Weekly  Tribune,  cited,  181. 

weevil,  270. 
nigra,  Pbl£eothrips,  249. 
nigrilabris.  Braclniemuriis,  238. 
9-uotata,  Cocciiiella,  276. 
nitida,  Allorhina,  268,  286. 
nitidalis,  Eiidioptis,  126-133,  136,  137, 
138. 

Margaronia  [Eudiojitis],  127. 

Phacellura  [Endioptis  |,  126,  127. 

Phakellura    [Eiuliuptisl,  126,  127, 
13.5. 
Nitidnlidffi  injuring  apple-trees,  267. 
nivicola,  Achorutes  [Schoturus],  251. 

Podnra  [Schoturus],  251. 

Schoturus,  251-252. 
niveus,  CEcanthus,  271,  284,  288. 
noctilucus,  Elater  [Pyrophorus],  174. 

Pyrophorus,  174-177. 
noctuella,  Nomopliila,  143. 
Noctuidfe  on  apple-trees,  265. 
Nolophana  malana,  265. 
Nomopliila  noctuella,  143. 
notata,  Euxesta,  267. 
Notoxus  calcaratus,  269. 

monodon,  269. 
nova  [antiqua],  Orgvia,  264. 
Novieboraceusis,  Cicada,  270. 
Noveboraceusis,  Eormii  a  [Campouotus 
hercnlaneus],  264. 

Ithycerns,  270. 
nubeciilaua,  PhoxoT)teris,  266. 
nnbilata,  Prochcerodes,  266. 
nuptialis,  Catoeala,  266. 
Nyssa  nuiltiflora  [sylvatica]  injured  by 

Antispila  nvsssefoliella,  157. 
nysssefoliella,  Antispila,  157-159. 
Nysius  angustatus,  270. 

o 

Oats  injured  by  Thtips,  250. 
Oberea  biinaculata,  170,  171. 

species  269. 
obesus,  Xyleborus,  270. 
oblinita,  Acnmvcta,  265. 
Oblique-banded  leaf-roller,  121,  266. 
oblongifolia,  Amblvcorypha,  288. 

Phylloptera,  284. 
Oblong-wiijged  katydid,  288. 
obscurus,  H.vmeuoius,  269. 
Oliserver  of  Nature  citid,  126,  134,  181. 
obsoletum,  Dendroleon,  237,  238,  240. 
obtectus,  Briuhus,  286. 
obtusa,  Empoasca,  270. 
occiilentalis,  Acron,vcta,  265. 
ocellana,  Tmetocera,  121,  156,  266. 
ocellata,  Elaphidion  [Obeiea],  268. 
Ocneria  dispar,  264. 
oculatus,  Alans,  267. 
Oflouata  of  New  York,  104-105. 
Odontota  dorsalis,  269. 

nervosa,  269. 


Odontota  seutellaris  [dorsalis],  269. 

nibra,  269. 
(Ecanthns  fascia tu.s,  284. 

niveus,  271,  284,  288. 
CEdenuisia  ccmcinua,  265. 

eximia,  265. 

salicis,  26.'). 
Oikeficus  Townsendi,  264. 
Oil  beetle,  286. 
(desB,  Lecat;ium.  271. 
Oleander,    Aspidiotus    nerii     on,    203, 

204. 
tolinalis  [costalis],  Pyralis,  145,  149. 
Olive,  Asjiidiotus  ancylus  on,  287. 
Olivier  on  habits  of  Authreni,  174. 
Olliff,  A.  S.,  cited,  232. 
Oncideres  cingulata,  269. 

twig-girdler,  125. 
Onion  Thrips,  241-247. 

Thrips  tabaci  on,  242,  243,  245. 
opercularis,  Lagoa,  264. 
Operophtera  boreata,  266. 
Orange  Insects  (Hubbard),  cited,  241, 

248. 
Orange,  Thrips  on,  248,  249,  250. 
Orchard  teut-caterpillar,  281. 
Orchelimum  glaberiimum,  271. 
Orcutt-Aldrich,  cited,  182. 
Orgyia  autiqua,  285. 

'  leucostigma,  121,  124-126,  264,  279. 
second  brood  at  Albany,  125. 

nova  [autiqua),  264. 

tussock  caterpillar,  275 

vetusta,  285. 
Ormerod,  Miss  E.  A.,  cited,  147,  148, 

249. 
Oruix  crata^gifoliella,  267. 

geminatella,  267. 
Orthoptera  contributed,  288, 

injurious    to    the    apple-tree,    list 
of,  271. 
Orthosoma  brnnneum,  268. 
Osage  orange  :  insects  injurious  to, 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus.  224. 

Pulvinaria  innmnerabilis,  281. 
Osborn,  Herbert,  cited,   146,  152,  247, 

249. 
Osbom-Gossard  cited,  146,  152. 
Osborn-Mally  cited.  242,  246. 
Osborn-Sirrine  cited,  147,  152. 
Osburn,  W.,  cited,  181. 
Osmoderma  eremicola,  268. 

scabra,  268,  284. 
Osten  Sacken,  C.  E.,  cited,  248 ;  quoted, 

164 ;  referred  to,  163. 
ostrefeformis,  Aspidiotus,  271. 

Diaspis,  271. 
Otiorhynchidse  injurious  to  the  apple- 
tree,  list  of  269. 

picipes  [singularis],  269. 

singuLuis,  269. 

sulcatus,  269. 
Ox-eye  daisy,  Thripidse  on,  247. 
oxvcoccaua,  Teras,  266. 
Oyster-shell  bark-louse,  201-202. 
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pacifica  Tjcaiocanipa,  265. 
Packard,  Dr.  A.  S.,  cited,  109,  126,  146, 
l."i7,  160,  174,   181,  197,  240,  248,  251. 
pallidicornis,  Torymus,  164. 
pallipes,  Polistes,  284. 
Palmer  woiru,  267. 
Palthife  ans;ulalis,  266. 
pampiiiaria,  Boiirmia,  266. 
Pausy  (wild),  fertilized  by  Thrips,  248, 

249. 
pautheriims,  Deudroleon.  239. 
Pauton,  .T.  H.,  quoted,  119. 
Papilio  Turn  us,  264. 
Parallel  Elapliidion,  '2C)8. 
parallela,  Parorf^yia,  264. 
paralleluin,  Elaphitlion,  268. 
Parandra  bruunea,  268. 
Parasa  chloris,  264. 
Parasite  of.  Aphis  cucumeris,  168. 

Cecidomyia  betulse,  164,  165. 

Crioceris  asparagi,  177. 

Eudioptis  Lyalinata,  138. 

Eudioptis  iiitidalis,  132. 

Grapbolitha  interstin('tana,  156. 

Pyrausta  futilalis,  142. 

Tmetocera  ocellaua.  ir>6. 

Tremex  colmnba,  279. 
Parasitic  insects, 

Apanteles  cougregatiis,  142. 

Bracon  vernoniEe,  156. 

Chalcis  flavipes  [ovata],  132. 

Entedon  t-p.,  165. 

Giypta  leiicozoiiata,  156. 

Isocratus  vulgaris,  167. 

Leuc()i)is  griseola,  164. 

Lysiphlebus  cucurbitapbidis,  167. 

Merisus  sp.,  165. 

Microdus  latieiuctus,  156. 

Myobia  pumila,  177. 

Phauerotonia  tibialis,  156. 

Pimi)la  couquisitor,  134,  138. 

Tachina  fly,  138. 

Tetrastichus  sp.,  165. 

Thalessa  atrata,  279. 

Thalessa  lunator,  279. 

Torymus  iiailidicornis,  164. 

Toi'ynius  sp.,  165. 
Paris  green  injurious  to  blossoms,  119. 
Parorgyia  parallela,  264. 
Parsley,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  '244. 
Payne,  W.  H.,  insects  from,  162. 
Peach  :  insects  and  mite  injurious  to, 

Aphis  j)er.sicffi-niger,  279. 

Aspidiotns    iicrniciosus,  206,    207, 
223,  287. 

Bryobia  ])ratonsis.  288. 

Xylina  cinerea,  279. 
Peach -twig  moth,  267. 
Pear-tree  PsyJla,  273. 
Pear-blight  beetle,  270. 
Pear:  insects  injurious  to, 

Agrilus  sinnalus,  286. 

Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  207,  224. 

Chiouaspis  furfurus,  203. 


Pear:  insects  injurious  to  —  (Contin'd): 

Diplosis  pyiivora,  285. 

Mytilaspis  pomoruu),  202. 

Phobetron  piiheclum,  285. 

Xylebonas  dispar,  286. 
Pear  midge,    119,  169,    170,   227,   260, 

278,  285. 
Pear-tree  blister-beetle,  269. 

oyster-scale,  271. 

Psylla,  271. 
Pecan  nut,  Aspidiotus  perniciosus  on, 

224. 
Peck,  C.  H.,  insects  from,  285. 
Pelidnota  punctata,  268,  286. 
pellionella,  Tinea,  276. 
pellncida,  Camuula,  271. 
Pellucid  locust,  271. 
Pelopoeus  casmeutariu.s,  234. 
Pempelia  Hammondi,  266. 
Penhallow,  D.  P.,  insects  from,  286. 
Peunsylvanica,  Disonycha,  269, 

Epicauta,  281,  284,  286. 

Photurus.  284. 
Pennsylvanicus,  Bombus,  284. 
Penthina,  cliionoseina,  266. 
Peonies,  carpet  beetles  on,  173. 
Pepperidge,    Antispila      nyssaefoliella 

on,  157. 
Pergande,  T.,  cited,  242,  244^  249. 
permundana,  Eccopsis,  266. 
perniciosus,  Aspidiotus,   206-233,   275, 

277,  287. 
persicse-niger.  Aphis,  279. 
Persimmon,  Aspidiotus  peraiciosus  on, 

224. 
Pitrophora  diversiliueata,  266. 
Pet  tit,  J.,  cited,  240. 
Pezotettix  chenopodii,  272. 
Pflanzenfeinde    aus    der    Cla.sses    der 

Insekten,  cited,  149. 
Phacellura      hyaliuatalis      [Eudioptis 
hyalinataj,  134. 

[EudioptisJ  nitidalis,  126,  127. 
Phakellura     byalinatalis      [Eudioptis 
hvalinata],  134,  135. 

[Eudioptis]  niti'lalis,  126,  127,  135, 
Phauerotoma  tibialis.  156. 
Pharaouis,    Formica     [Monomorium], 
109,    110. 

Monomorium,  109-114. 
Phigalia  cinctaria,  2l36. 
Phlteothrips,  247. 

fruinentaria,  246. 

mail.  248,  271. 

nigra,  249. 
Phlceotribns  limiiiaris  var.,  270. 
Pliobotron  pithecium,  264,  285. 
Photurus  Ponnsylvauiea,  2~4. 
J'h)xopteris  nnbeculaiia,  266. 
Phycis  [Mineola]  inaigenella,  266. 
Phvlloeciis  tiavivontris,  284. 
Ph'vlloptera  obhmgifolia,  284. 
Phylloxera,  248,  249 

caryivcaiilis,  24f<,  287. 
phylloxera?,  Tyroglypluis,  258. 
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Pliymata  erosa,  117. 

pliysodenis,  Pyrovliorus,  175. 

Physopoda,  247,  249. 

piceus,  Arta<jeiius,  276. 

picipes  [siiijiulaiis].  Otifn'hvncbus,  269. 

Pickle  caterpillar,  126-134."  136. 

worm.  127.  132.  135,  136,  138. 
Pickled-fiiut  fly,  "267. 
picta,  Mamestra,  265. 
Pierce,  W.  C,  insects  from,  286. 
Pi<;eon  Treinex,  264. 
pilosicollis  [tristis],  Lachnostema,  268. 
Piinpla  coiicjiiisitor.  134,  138. 
Pine-leaf  scale-insect,  203,  277. 
pinifolii,  Chiouaspis,  203. 
Pinus  Austriaca,  pine-leaf  scale-insect 

on,  203. 
Pinus  strolnis,  Lophynis  Lecoutei  feed- 

iiir;;  on,  284. 
pitheciiiu!,  Phobetron,  264,  285. 
Pityoplithorus    sp.    "  h  "    [Xylocleptes 

decipit-ns],  270. 
placida,  Agroiis,  265. 
Plagiodera  [Lina]  scripta,  181,  182. 
PIa,!ziout)tu8  speciosus,  286. 
Pla;j;odls  Keutzingaria,  266. 
Plant-lice,  200,  225,  275. 
ptatycerii,  Lecanium,  222. 
Plum  curculio,  122,  270,  279. 
Plum-gouger,  270. 
Plum:  insects  injurious  to, 

Apbis  prunlfolii.  276. 

Aspidiotus  nerii,  204. 

Aspidiotus    peiTiiciosus,    206,    207, 
224. 

Lecanium  jiiglandis,  205. 

Mvtilaspis  pomorum,  202. 
Plum  Sphinx,  264. 
Plum  moth,  266. 
Plum-tree  Aphis,  276. 
Plum-tree    scale-insect,    205-206,   271, 

277,  278. 
plumigeraria,  Boarmia,  266. 
pluvialis,  Clisiocampa,  265. 
Podura,  254. 

aquatica,  253. 

[Schoturus]  uivicola,  251. 
Poduridfe.    classification    and    charac- 
teristics, 252. 

species  treated  of,  251-254. 
Pcecilocapsus  goniphorus,  284. 

lineatus.  2^4. 
Poey  cited,  134. 
Polistes  fuscatus  [pallipes],  264. 

pallipes,  284. 
Polycaon  confertus,  268. 
polygoualis,  Meevua,  142. 
Pol>T)hemus,  Telea,  265,  285. 
Polypbylla  decemlineata,  268. 

variolosa,  268. 
pometaria,  Anisopteryx,  266. 
pometellus,  Y)isolophas,  267. 
pomifoliella,  Bucculatrix,  267. 

Lithocolletis,  267. 
pomivorella,  Micropteryx,  267. 


pomonella,  Carpoeapsa,  266. 

Rhagolites,  267. 

Trypeta  [Rhagolites],  267. 
pomorum,  AnthonoMius,  270. 

Mvtilaspis,  201-202,   271,    273-274, 
287. 
Pompboi^cea  ?enea,  269. 
Pomroy,  Norman,  insects  from,  286. 
Poplar  borer,  269. 

Poplar,  M\tilaspis  pomorum  on,  202. 
Populus   m'>uilifera,    Lina  scripta    on, 

183. 
Potato  bug,  274. 
Potato:  insects  injurious  to, 

Epicauta  Pennsylvanica,  286. 

Lema  trilineata,  286. 
Powell,  E.  C,  insects  from,  251. 
Powell,  G.  T.,  insects  from,  286. 
Practical  Entomologist  cited,  145,  197, 

248. 
Prairie  Farmer  cited,  145,  249. 
Prairie  Farmer  Annual  cited,  145. 
pratensis,  Bryobia,  272,  288. 

Lygus,  2t0. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  li.  A.,  on  habits  of  carpet 

beetle,  172. 
Predaceous     insects.     Chauliognathus 
maiginatus,  133,  138. 

Coccinella  9-notata,  276. 

Megilla  maculata,  181. 

small  red  ant,  138. 

Syrphus  larvte,  276. 
Pretty  pomace  fly,  267. 
Preventives  for, 

ants  in  houses,  114,  281. 

clover  hay  caterpillar,  151. 

clover-seed  caterpillar,  155-156. 

cottonwood-leaf  beetle,  188. 

millepedes,  276. 
Preventives  of  insect  depredations  : 

air  circulating  beneath  hav  stacks, 
151. 

avoiding  infested  manure,  276. 

carbolic  acid,  114. 

chalk-line,  114,  281. 

kerosene,  114. 

lime,  188. 

lime-water,  276. 

napthaline,  114. 

new  crops  remote  from  old,  156. 

pasturing  fields  in  autumn,  156. 

salting  hay,  151. 

soot,  276. 

using  manure  that  will  not  shelter 
insects,  156. 
Pricklv  Leptostylus,  268. 
Prmula,  Thrips  on,  248. 
princeps,  Epitheca,  288. 
Priouus  imbricoruis,  268. 

laticollis,  268. 
Proceedings  of  the    Albany    Institute 
cited,  241. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia  cited,  152,  156,  157, 
160,  197,  240, 
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Proceedings,  etc. —  yConiinued): 

AmericHU  Assoeiiition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  cited, 
232. 

Entomological  Society  of  Philadel- 
pbiii  oiled,  248. 

Entomological  Society  of  Washing- 
ton cited.  178,  182. 
Prochoerodes  nubilata,  266 
Progue,  Grapta,  284. 
Prometliea,  Attacus,  265 
Proteopteryx  spoliana,  266. 
Provancber,  L'Abbe,  cited,  109. 
pruinosum,  Lecaniuui,  271. 
pruuicida,  Coccotorns,  270. 
prunifolii,  Apbis,  277. 
prunina,  Lachuosteriia,  268. 
prunivora,  Grajjhcditba,  266. 
Psenooeriis  supernotatns,  268. 
Pseudaglossa  liibricalis,  284. 
Pseudauthouomus  craiiegi,  270. 
Pseudococcus  aceris,  287. 
Pseudoiieuroiitera  contributed,  288. 

reference,  106. 
Psithynis  celatus,  104. 

citriuus,  104. 

studies  of,  104. 
Psoa  maculata,  268. 
Psocids,  248. 
Psyche   cite.l,   134,  157,   160,   178,   181, 

i82,  248,  249,  250. 
Psylla  pyricola,  271. 
Psyllidfe  on  apple,  271. 
PtinidfB  injuring  apple-trees,  268. 
Pugnacious  caterpillar,  280. 
Pulvinaria,  204. 
Pulvinaria    iuuumerabilis,     204,    275, 

281. 
Pulvinaria    macluraB    [innumerabilis], 

281. 
pumila,  Myobia,  177. 
pnmilus,  Myrmeleon,  238. 
punctata,  Pelidnota,  268,  286. 

Synchroa,  209. 
punctipennis,  Haltica,  269. 
"  Punky,"  106. 
Purchasi,  leery  a,  271. 
Pupa  of  Anthreiius  scrophularias,  174. 

Antisi)ila  nyssaifolielia,  158. 

Diplosis  ciUHimeris,  167. 

Endioptis  byalinata,  137. 

Eudioptis  nitidalis,  131. 

GalerueelJa  luteola,  192. 

Grapholitba  interstinctana,  153. 

Mecyna  reversali.'*,  144. 

Pyralis  costaiis,  147. 

Pyrausta  futilalis,  140-141. 

raspln-rry-cane  maggot,  170. 

Tischeria  malifolielia,  161. 
pygma^a,  Capida,  288. 
Pyralid,  144. 

Pyralid  web-caterpillar,  266. 
Pyralithe,  family  characteristics,  147, 

injuring  apple-trees,  266. 

species  treated  of,  145-151. 


Pyralis  costaiis, 

American    history,  149-150. 

an  associated  spt-cies,  151. 

an  European  insect,  147. 

bibliograpby,  145-147. 

characters  of  its  family,  147. 

European  history,  148-149. 

injuries  by,  150-151. 

larva  <lescribe<l,  148. 

life-history,  150. 

moth  descril)ed,  148. 

remedies  and  preventives,  151. 
Pyralis  farinalis,  151. 

fimbiialis  [costaiis],  145. 

glancinalis,  148. 

[Eudioptis]  li.valinata,  134. 

tolinalis  [c  stalls],  145,  149. 
Pyramidal  grapevine  caterpillar,  266. 
pyramidoides,  Atnpliipyra,  265. 
Pryausta   futilalis,    bibliography,  138- 
139. 

eggs,  139. 

enemies  of,  141-142. 

generations,  number  of,  141. 

laiv»,  habits  of,  139-140. 

larval  stages  described,   140. 

motb  described,  141. 

pupa,  140-141. 
Pyranstidaj,  126-142. 
pyri,  Lecanium,  271. 

Sesia,  265. 

[disi)ar],  Xyleborus,  270. 
pyricola,  Psylla,  271. 
pyricolana,    Steganoptvcha,   266,    278, 

285. 
pyrina,  Zeuzera,  265,  275. 
pvrivora,   Diplosis,  119,  166,    169,  170, 

'278,  285 
Pyrophorus  noetilucus,  a  single  species 
in  U.  b.  of  tbe  genus,  175. 

a  tropical  insect.  175. 

bibliography,  174-175. 

duration  of  life,  176-177. 

food  habits,  ]77. 

number  of  tropical  species,  175. 

remarkable  luminosity,  175-176. 
Pyrophorus  i)hysoderus,  175. 
Pyrus    japonic:),   Chionaspia    furfurus 
'on,  203. 

o 

quadrigibbus,  Tachyptenis,  270. 
quadngnttatus,  Ips,  267. 
Quaintanco,  A.  L.,   cited,  127,  131,  135. 
querceti,  Eiicli'a,  264. 
Quince:  insects  injurious  to, 

Aspidiotns  p(niiiciosus.  207,  224. 
Tbyridopteryx      ei)hemeneformi8 
285. 

K 

Radcliftei,  Acronycta,  265. 
Kagonot,  M  ,  cite<l,  241. 
rantalis,  Eurycreon,  266. 
Kaspberry-caue  girdler,  170,  171. 
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Raspberry-ciiDO    iiia<rffot,    characteris- 
tics of  attack,  171, 
distributiou,  172. 
injuring  ra.spberry-canes,  170. 
observed  in  Canada,  170. 
observed  in  Michigan.  171. 
probably  iu  Pennsylvania,  172. 
remedy,  172. 
Raspberry  :  insects  injurious  to, 
Anthomyia  sp.,  170,  285. 
Aspidiotus  perniciosus,  207,  224, 
Oberea  bimaculata,  171. 
Tischeria  malifoliella,  162. 
Raspberry-stem  maggot,  285. 
rajiax,  Aspidiotus,  271. 
R6anmur,  cited,  240. 
Red  ant,  the  little,  109-114,  281-282, 
Red-bay,  Lecanium  on,  222. 
Red  cloVer,  Thripidae  on,  247. 
Red  currant:  insects  injurious  t^, 
Aspidiotus  ancylus,  287. 
Mytilaspis  pomoruni,  202. 
Red  cut-worm,  265. 

Red  humped  apple-tree  caterpillar,  265, 
Reg-legged  flea-beetle,  269. 
Red-legged  locust,  272. 
Red-necked  Agrilus,  285. 
Red-shouldered  Sinoxylon,  268. 
regelationis,  Trichocera,  267. 
Remedies  for  insect  depredations  : 
air-slacked  lime,  181. 
arsenites,  spraying  with,  195,  279. 
baiting  with  greasy  bones,  114. 
baiting  with  slices  of  potato,  cab- 
bage leaves,  etc.,  276. 
baiting  with   sweetened  water  in 

sponge  for  ants,  114,  281. 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  113-114,  116, 

273,  276,  281. 
borax  and  sugar,  114. 
Bordeanx  mixture,  273, 
Buchan's  Carbolic  Soap,  275. 
"  bug-catcher,"  188. 
burning  giass  lands,  199, 
burning  infested  leaves,  162. 
burning  infested  stock,  275. 
collecting  egg-clusters,  188. 
crushing  the  young,  281, 
destroying  eggs,  133,  282. 
destroying  infested  tips,  172, 
destruction  of  larvae,  133, 
ducks  for  garden  slugs,  274. 
early  cutting  and  stacking,  155. 
employing  fowls,  181. 
freshly  slacked  lime  for  ants,  116. 
gasoline,  280. 
hand-picking.  188,  281. 
hi'llebore  powder,  145. 
hvdrocyanic    acid    gas    208,    230- 

'231. 
jarring  fro-v,  foliage,  188. 
kainit,  116,  260.  273. 
kerosene  emulsion,   114,  116,    145, 
196,  205.  208,  273,  275,  276,  277, 
279,  280,  281. 


Remedies    for    ins-ect    depredations  — 

{Coil  t)i  tied): 
lime,  273,  278. 

lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  208. 
lime  water,  274. 
Little's  Chemical  Fluid,  275, 
London  purple,  133,  138,  188. 
London  purple  and  lime,  18d. 
maple  syrup  and   London    purple, 

114. 
miilching  of  tobacco  stems,  276, 
Paris  green,  119,  133,  138,  145,  184, 

188. 
poisoning  first  brood  on  leaves,  138. 
potash  wash,  230. 
pyrethrum  in  water,  247. 
pyiethrum  powder,  114,  151. 
removal  of  seed-stems,  181. 
removing  infested  plants,  259. 
resin  wash,  208. 
salt,  sprinkling  with,  274. 
scraping  off  tlie  scales,  278. 
shaking  into  vessels   of  kerosene 

and  water,  281. 
soap  suds,  277,  279. 
soap  suds  and  carbolic  acid  wasli, 

280,  281. 
summer  washes,  230. 
tartar  emetic  and  siigar,  114. 
tobacco  water,  279. 
trapping  hibernated  bugs,  282, 
trapping  in  damp  moss,  276. 
whale-oil  soap,  210,  229,  274,  275, 

276,  277,  281. 
winter  washes,  228-229. 
Remedy  for 

ants  in  houses,  113-114. 
ants  iu  lawn,  116. 
ants  in  trees,  280. 
apple  bud-worm,  121. 
apple-leaf  miner,  162. 
apple-tree  case-bearer,  122. 
apple-tree  tent-caterpillar,  121. 
asparagus  beetle,  181,  278. 
bean  weevil,  276. 
black  blister-l>eetle,  281. 
canker-worm,  121. 
carnation  mite,  259-260. 
chiuch-biig,  199. 
climbing  cut-worms,  121. 
clover-hay  caterpillar,  151. 
clover-seed  caterpillar,  155-156. 
codling  moth,  120. 
cottonwood-leaf  beetle,  184,  188. 
currant  Aphis,  276. 
currant  scale,  275. 
elm-leaf  beetle,  195-196,  279. 
eye-spotted  bud-moth,  121, 
garden  slugs,  274. 
Genista  cateri)illar,  145. 
harleqnin  cabbaire  bug,  280, 
large  Wackant,  113-114. 
leaf-crumpier,  121. 
lesser  apple-leaf  folder,  121. 
little  red  ant,  114. 
maple-tree  scale-insect,  281. 
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Remedy  for  —  ( Continued): 
melon  caterpillar,  138. 
millepedes,  276. 

oblique-banded  leaf-roller,  121. 
pear  midge,  119. 
pickle  cateqiillar,  133. 
plum  curculio,  122. 
plum-tree  Aphis,  276. 
plum-tree  seale-insecf,  205,  276. 
raspberry-cane  magjjot,  172. 
red  ants,  281. 

San  Jos6  scale,  208,  210,  228-230. 
sour  gum-tree  case-cutter,  159, 
squash  bug,  282. 
sugar  maple  borer,  280. 
vermin  on  stock,  275. 
■white  Eugouia,  121. 
white-marked  tussock-moth,  121. 
wire-worms,  276. 
yellow-ant,  273. 
Eennie,  J.,  cited,  241. 
Kepagula  of  Ascalaphus,  239. 
Report  of  the   Colorado  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  cited,  242. 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  AgricuJtural 

Experiment  Station,  cited,  242,  250. 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Entomol- 
ogy of  the  Cornell  University  Ex- 
periment Station,  cited,  160. 
Report  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Ontario,  cited,  109,  134,  146,  152, 
233,  248,  249,  250. 
Report  of  the  Entomologist  and   Bot- 
anist,   Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Canada  Department  cf  Agriculture, 
cited,  250. 
Report  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Horti- 
cultural Commission,  quoted,  209. 
Report  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 

Horticulture,  cited,  250. 

Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 

College   Experiment   Station,   cited, 

173, 177,  211,  233,  241,  242. 

Report  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  cited,  178,  242. 

Report  of  the  New  York  State  ^luseum 

of  Natural  History,  cited,  160. 
Report   of   Observations  of    Injurious 
Insects   and    Commtui   Farm   Pests, 
cited,  147,  148,  249. 
Report   of   the   Peabody    Academy  of 

Science,  cited,  251. 
Report    of     the     Pennsylvania     State 
Board  of  Agricultnre, "cited.  127,  134. 
Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
tnre of  the  State  of  Michigan,  cited, 
118. 
Report  of   the  State  Board  of    Horti- 
culture of  California,  cited,  222,  232. 
Rei>ort    of   the  State   Entomologist  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  year  1893, 
cited,  101. 
Report  of   the  State   Pomological   So- 
ciety of  Michigan,  cited,  248. 


Report  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  cited,  126.  127, 
134,  146,  lh2,  174,  177,  181.  198,  206, 
222,  232,  248,  249. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Entomo- 
logical Commission,  cited,  145,  157, 
181,  240,  241,  248. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
and  Geographical  .Survey  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, cited,  126,  135. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories,  cited,  241. 

Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Beneficial 
Insects  of  Massachusetts,  cited,  241. 

Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other 
Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
cited,  109,  126,  127,  134,  142,  146, 
152,  157,  160,  162,  165,  171,  177, 
181,  1S2,  198,  203,  205,  241,  242, 
249,  251,  283;  quoted,  254;  referred 
to,  101,  115. 

Report  on  the  Noxious  and  Beneficial 
Insects  of  Illinois,  cited,  126,  146, 
160,  250. 

Report  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial  and 
Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, cited,  109,   126,  129,  145,   248. 

Report  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial  and 
Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  cited,  109,  203,  248;  quoted, 
202. 

Resplendent  shield-bearer,  159,  267. 

retinervis,  Microcentrum,  271,  288. 

Renter,  Dr.  E.,  cite.I.  166. 

reversalis,  Botis  [MecyuaJ,  142. 
Mecyna,  140,  142-145. 

Rhagolites  pomonella,  267. 

Rhenm  rhaponticum,  carpet  beetles  on, 
172. 

Rhinoceros  beetle,  274. 

Rhodites,  281. 

ribis,  Myzus,  27.5-276. 

Rice  plants,  I'hrips  on,  249. 

Ridingsii,  Bombus.  104. 

Riley,  C.  V.,  cited,  109,  1-26.  129, 
145,  152,  177,  181,  194,  198,  222, 
232,  241,  248;  referred  to,  113,  127, 
131;  quoted,  129,  130,  131. 

Rilev-Howard,  cited,  IIU,  131,  146, 
152,  177,  232,  242,  250. 

Rileyi,  Chalia,  264. 

Ritzema  Boa,  Dr.  J.,  cited,  178,  241, 
242,  250. 

Robber  flies,  117. 

Robertson,  Charles,  determinations  bv, 
103. 

robinife,  Cossus,  265. 

Xyleutes  [Cosmis],  265. 

Rockv  Mountain  locust,  271. 

Rolfs;  P.  If.,  cited,  233. 

rosana,  Caeoecia,  266. 

rosaceana,  Caen^cia,  121,  266. 

Rough  Osnioderma,  268. 

Rounii-lieaded  a|>pli'-tree  borer,  269. 

rosie,  Typhlooyba,  271. 
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Rose  beetle.  268. 

Rose-bujr,  173. 

Rose,  Aspidiotus    perniciosiis   on,  207, 

224. 
Rost-leaf  hopper,  271. 
Roiiast,  cited,  149. 
rubra,  Odoiitota,  269. 
Riibns  Canadensis  luiued  by  Tiselieria 

malifoliella,  162. 
riifa,  Formica,  115,  273. 
ruficollis.  Agnhis,  285. 
rufipes,  Crepidodera,  269. 
rufo.sanf;uiuea,  Galeruca,  197. 
rufula,  TEeuiocampa,  265. 
rngosa,  Lacbnosteriia,  268. 
rugulosus,  Scolvtus,  270,  287. 
Rural  New  Yorker  cited,  145,  209,  217, 

218,  219,  233,  242. 
Russell,  Dr.  Selwyn  E.,  insects  from, 

284,  287. 
rusticus,  Myrmeleon,  238. 


Saddle-back  caterpillar,  264. 
salicis,  CEdemasia,  265. 
Salsify,  Thrips  on,  249. 
San  Jos6  scale,  appearance  in  Atlantic 
States,  101,  207. 

bibliograpliv.  231-233. 

bulletin  on,  102,  105. 

carried  by  birds,  224-225. 

Comstock,  J.  H.,  on,  206. 

condition  of  Long  Island  nurseries, 
213-215. 

described,  219-221. 

distributed   in  New    York    State, 
101. 

distributed  in  nursery  stock,   225. 

female  described,  221. 

food-plants.  223-224. 

gas  treatment  for,  230. 

infested    New    Jersev     nurseries, 
216-219. 

in  Florida,  208-209. 

injurious  character  of,  101. 

in  Maryland.  208. 

in  NeW^  Jersev,  215-216. 

in  New  York.  210-212. 

in  Ohio,  219. 

in  several  other  States,  209-210. 

introduction  and  sju'ead,  207. 

investigation  by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agri- 
culture, 207-208. 

Legislative  appropriation  for,  102. 

life-history.  221-223. 

limited  to  Upper  Austral  life-zone, 
102,  179. 

male  described,  220-221. 

nursery   stock,    treatment    of    in- 
fested, 231. 

on  Long  Island,  212-213. 

potash- wash  for,  230. 

proposed  legislation  on,  226-228. 

protection   from    infested   nursery 
stock,  225-226. 


San  Jos^  scale  —  (Conthmed): 

reference,  180,  ;i01,  275,  277,   278, 
287. 

remedies,  228-231. 

spread  of,  102,  224-225. 

summer  washes  for,  230. 

whale-oil  soap  for,  229. 

winter  resin  wash  for,  229. 

winter  washes  for,  228-229. 
tsanguinea,  Galeruca  [Galerucella  cavi- 

collis],  197. 
sanguinea,    Galeruca    [Lochmaja    cra- 

taBgi] ,  197. 
Saperda  ealcarata,  269. 

Candida,  269. 

cretata,  269. 

vestita,  269. 
saucia,  Agrotis,  121,  265. 
Saunders,  W.,  cited,  127,  134,  146,  160, 

249- 
Say,  Thomas,  cited,  109,  240;  quoted, 

110. 
scabra,  Osmoderma,  268,  284. 
Scale  insects,  characters,  200. 

classincation,  200. 

development,  200-201. 

New  York  species,  277. 

number  of  species,  201. 

reference,  274,  275. 

species  treated  «f,  201-233. 

useful  species,  201. 
Scale  Insects  of  the  Orchard  (Howard), 

cited,  202. 
scandeus,  Agrotis,  121,  265. 
scapha,  Limacodes,  264. 
Scarabceidffi  injuring    the    apple-tree, 

list  of.  268. 
Scarred  Pulyphylla,  268. 
Sehiidlichsten  Lisekten  des  Tabak  in 

Bessarabien,  cited,  242. 
Schistocera  Americana,  271. 

Shoshone,  271. 
Schizoneura  lauigera,  271. 
Schizura  unicornis,  265. 
Sehoiurus  uivicola,  bibliography,  251. 

identity  of  species,  251. 

observed  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  251. 
Schwarz,  E.  A.,  cited,  109,  197,  233. 
Seiara  mali,  267. 
Scientific  American  cited,  109. 
scincetus,  Attains,  267. 
scitana,    Dichrorampha    [Grapholitha 

inteistinctana],  152. 
ScolvtidsB  injurious  to  the  apple-tree, 

list  of,  270. 
Scolytus  rugulosus,  270,  287. 
ScopeloHoma  sidus,  265. 
Scotch     elm    injured     by    Galerucella 

luteola,  190,  191,  193. 
Scottish  Naturalist  cited,  162. 
scri]ita,  Chrysomela  [Liiia],  181. 

Lina,  103,  181-189. 

Melasorna  [Lina],  181,  182. 

Plagiodera  [Lina],  181,  182. 
scrophularisB,  Anthrenus,  172-174,  280. 
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Scudder,  S.  H.,  cited,  241. 

Scurfy   bark -louse,   202-203,   271,  277, 

288. 
scutellaris  [dorsalis],  Odontota,  269. 
Scymnus,  23'2. 
secalina,  Thrips,  246. 
Seeley,  H.  M.,  insects  from,  173. 
Semasia  species,  266. 
seminuda,  Eutettix,  270. 
semisculpta  [coutigua],  Cbrysobothiis, 

267. 
septendeeim,  Cicada,  270,  284. 
Serica  iricolur,  268. 

valida,  268. 
Sesia  pyri,  264. 
Seventeeu-year  locu.st,  270. 
SLade-tree  pests,  215. 
Sharp,  D.,  cited,  241,  250. 
Shealj,  James,  insects  from,  285. 
Shellac  from  Carteria  lacca,  201. 
Shipley,  Prof.,  cited,  241. 
Short-tt-tngned  bees,  103. 
Shoshone  locust,  271. 
Shoshone,  Schistocera,  271. 
sidus,  Scopeldsoma.  265. 
Sigalphus  [Phanerotoma]  tibialis,  156. 
Silpha  Americana,  285. 
Silvanus  Surinamensis,  267. 
Silver-top  caused  by  Thri])s,  249. 
simulator,  Thrieolepis,  269. 
Simnliuni,  2^3. 
Sinea  diadema,  270. 
singnlaris,  Otiorhynchns,  269. 
Sinoxylon  basilare,  268. 
sinuatus,  At-riins,  225,  286. 
siro,  Tvfoglyplius,  256. 
Sirrine',  F.  A.,  cited,  233,  242. 

insects  from,  287. 
Skitf  Liraacodes,  264. 
Skirret,    of  Peru,    Eudioptis    nitidalis 

on,  132. 
Slingerland.  M.  V.,  cited,  205,  233,  242. 
Small  red  ant,  109,  133. 
Small  snow-tly.  288. 
suiaragdnla,  CidaHpidea,  269. 
Smeiintlms  exca!catus,  264. 

geminatns,  264. 
Smith,  J.  B.,  cited,  110,  127,  134,  139, 

142,  146,  152,  157,  173,  177.  211,  216, 

232,  233,  241,  242,  250;  quoted,  225; 

insects  from,  286. 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  B..  in'ects  from,  284. 
Smyntlinriis  arvalis,  272. 
Snow  flea,  251-252. 
Snow,  F.  H..  cited,  126,  134,  181. 
Snow  white  linden  moth,  266. 
sobrina,  Aliorliina,  268. 
Soft    iiiaph',  Piihiuaria  innnmerabilis 

on,  204. 
Soienopsis  geniinat:i,  264. 

molesta  [Monomorium  Pharaonis], 
109. 
Sour  gnm-trec  case-cutter,  157-159. 
Si)aniHh  iiotato,  Eudioptis  nitidalis  on, 

132. 


Sparrow,  English,  274-275. 
Species     General     des     L^pidopt^res 
Tome   Huitieme,  Delfoides  et  Pyra- 
lites,  cited,  126,  134,  142,  145. 
speciosa,  Bryobia,  272. 
speciosus,     Glycobius     [Plaglonotus], 
280. 

Plagionotns,  286. 
Speckled  cut-worm,  265. 
Spliingidfe,  264. 
Sphinx  drupiferarum,  264. 

Gordius,  264. 
Spilosoma  Viririnica,  264. 
spinigera,  Acronycta,  265. 
Spiraea,  Aspidiotus  peruiciosus  on,  224, 

'287. 
Spirteas,  carpet  beetles  on.  173. 
splendonfeiella,  Aspidisca.  159,  267. 
spoliana,  Proteopteryx,  266. 
Spondylidre   injuring  a|)ple-trees,  268. 
Spotted  Leptostylus,  269. 

Pelidnota,  268. 

tussock-moth,  264. 

Xanthonia,  269. 
Spraying  fruit-trees  while  in  blossom, 

apple  pests  to  be  combated  at  this 
time,  120-122. 

blighting  of  blossoms,  119. 

deadly  to  bees,  117-118.  122-124. 

diverse  interes'ts  involved,  122. 

experiments  on,    117-118,  122-124. 

legislatiou  against,  119. 

value  of,  to  fruit-grower,  120. 
spretus,  Melanoplns,  271. 
Spring  canker- wornj,  266. 
Spriuji-tails,  2.52. 
Squash  bug,  282,  287. 
Squash:  insects  injurious  to, 

Eudioptis  nitidalis,  132. 

Melittia  Ceto,  135. 

Thrips  t abaci,  244. 
Squash-vine  borei',  135,  282. 

moth,  282. 
Stag  beetle,  268. 
Stainton,  H.  T.,  cited.  145,  149. 
Standard      Natural    History,    vol.    ii, 
Crustacea  and  Insects,  ed.  by  J.   S. 
Kingslev,   cited,   109,   127,    134,    175, 
240. 
State  Collection  of  Apidro,  104. 
State    Entomologist,    publications  of, 

in  1895,  105.  273-2^3. 
Staudinger-Wocke  cited,   146. 
Stegauoptvcha    j)vricolana,    266,    278, 

285. 
Stelidota  geniinata,  285. 
Sternidius  [Liojjus]  ali>ha,  269. 
S'ettiucr       i'>ntonii>li>>^isclii'      Zcitung, 

cited,  160,  234,  210. 
8tii;monola    [Grapholiiha]    iuterstiuc- 

tana,  152. 
sliuiulea,  Emprelia,  264. 
iStink-horn  fungus,  Silpha   Amei'icana 

on,  285. 
Stone,  Dwight,  insects  from,  285. 
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Stomcrop,  Thiips  tabaci  on,  244. 

Stratton,  A.  H.,  insects  from.  285,  287, 
283. 

Strawberry:  insects  injurious  to, 
Lacbnosterna  species,  286. 
Thrips  species,  249,  250 

Stray  Notes  on  Myrnieleonidse  (Hagen), 
cited,  234. 

Streaked  Thecln,  264. 

tstriiita  [tabaci],  Tbrips,  242. 

strigosa,  Tbecla,  264. 

Striped  cucumber-beetle,  269. 

Strong,  Josepb,  insects  from,  288. 

Strong,  W.  E.,  insects  from,  286. 

subjuncta,  Mamestra,  265. 

subsignaria,  Ennomos,  121,  266. 

snbspinosus,  Macrodactylus,  173,  268. 

Sugar  maple  borer,  280. 

Suerar  maple,  Plagionotus  speciosus  in, 
280, 

sulcatus,  Otiorbynchus,  269. 

superuotatns,  Psenocerus,  268. 

Snrinamensis,  8ilvanus,  267 

Sweet-brier  galled  by  Khodites,  281. 

Sweet  clover,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  244. 

Sweet-scented  crab,  mined  by  Tischeria 
malifolielia,  162. 

Synchroa  punctata,  269. 

Syneta  albida,  269. 

Syno]>sis,  Catalogue  and  Bibliography 
of  the  Neuropteroid  Insects  of  Tem- 
perate North  America  (Banks), 
cited,  234;  referred  to,  105. 

Synopsis  of  the  Families  and  Genera 
of  the  Hymenoptera  of  America, 
North  of  Mexico  (Cresson),  cited,  109. 

Synopsis  of  the  Neuroptera  of  North 
America  (Hagen),  cited,  240. 

Syracuse  Journal  cited,  182. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  Mytilaspis  pomorum 
on,  "287. 

Syrphida^,  106. 

Syrphus  arcuatus,  284. 
flies,  276. 


tabaci,  Thrips,  241-247. 
Tabanus  atrata,  285. 
Tachina  fly,  138. 
Tachypterus  quadrigibbus,  270. 
Tssniocampa  alia,  265. 

rufula,  265. 

pacitica,  265. 
Taschenberg,  Dr.  E.  L.,  cited,  175,  178, 

241,  2.50. 
taurina,  Ceresa,  270. 
telarius,  Tetranychus,  249. 
Telea  Polyphemus,  265,  285. 
tenax,  Eristalis,  284. 
Tenebrioides  corticalis,  267. 

nana,  267. 
Tenebrionidfe  on  apple,  269, 
tenebricosus,  Aspidiotus,  221. 
Ten-lined  leaf  eater,  268. 
10-notata,  Xanthonia,  269. 


Teras  Cinderella,  266. 

malivorana  [inimita],  266. 

minnta,  121,  266. 

oxycoccana,  26^. 
Temies  flavipes,  272. 
ternarius,  Bombus,  104, 
terricola,  Bombus,  104. 
tessellata,  Agrotis,  265. 
tetragrammicus,  Myrmeleon,  240. 
Tetramorium  cajspituni,  113. 
Tetranychus  telarius,  249. 
Tetrasticlius  species,  l*i5. 
textula  [flexuosa],  Heterogenea,  264. 
Thalessa  atrata,  279,  284. 

lunator,  279. 
Thaxter,  Dr.  R..  cited,  242,  250. 
The  weaver,  264. 
Thecla  arsaee  [Irus],254. 

calanus,  264. 

Irns,  254. 

strigosa,  264. 
Thelia  ciatajgi,  270. 
Theobald,  F.  V.,  cited,  162. 
Thii teen-year  locust,  270. 
thoracica,  Ciisiocampa,  265. 
Thorn-apple  leaf-miner,  267. 
Thorn-busii  tree-hopper,  270. 
Thorn  curculio,  270. 
Thorn,  Samuel,  insects  from,  285. 
Three-lined  leaf-beetle,  286. 
Thricolepis  simulator,  269. 
Thripidse,  characters  of,  247. 

literature  of,  247-250. 

species  treated  ot,  241-247. 
Thrips,  247. 

allii  [tabaci],  242,  243, 

cerealium,  248,  249. 

in  Lasioptera  galls,  249. 

seoalina,  246. 

species,  241,  242,  249. 

tstriata  [tabaci],  242. 
Tbrips  tabaci,  attacking  cabbages,  242- 
243. 

bibliography,  241-242. 

description,  245. 

distribution,  245. 

earlier  injuries  to  onions,  243. 

food-plants,  244-245. 

introduced  from  Europe,   243-244. 

life-history,  245-247. 

number  of  generations,  246-247. 

remedies,  247. 
Thrips  tritiei,  248,  249,  250,  271, 
Thyreus  Abbotii,  280. 
Thvridopteryx    ephemeraeformis,    264, 

285. 
Throop,    Mrs.     C.    W.,    insects    from, 

288 
Thvsanoptera,  241-2,50,  271. 
Thysanura,  251-254,  272. 
Thysannra  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass,  (Pack- 
ard), cited,  251. 
tibialis,  Pbanemtoma,  156. 

Sigalphus  [Phanerotoma],  156. 
tibicen.  Cicada,  270. 
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Tierische  Schadlinge  und  Niitzlinge 
(Ritzema  Bos),  cited,  178,  241,  242, 
250. 

Tile-horned  Prionus,  268. 

tiliaria,  Hybernia,  266. 

Timothy,  Pyralis  costalis  in,  150. 

Tinea  peilionella,  276. 

TiueidsB,  157-162,  267. 

Tineina  of  North  America  (Clemens), 
cited,  157,  160. 

Tipulidae  larvse,  283. 

Tischeria     malifoliella,    bibliography, 
160. 
distribution,  162. 
food-plants,  162. 
injuries,  161. 
insect  described,  160. 
life-history,  161. 
mines,  161. 
reference,  267. 
remedy,  162. 

Tityus,  Uynastes,  274. 

Tmetocera  ocellana,  121,  156,  266. 

Tobacco,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  245. 

Tolype  velleda,  265. 

Tomato,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  245. 

tomentosus,  Enpogonius,  269. 

Tortricid  moth,  278. 

Tortrici.la?,  1.5-2-156,  266. 

Torynius  pallidicornis,  164. 
species,  165. 

Townsend,  C.  H.  T.,  cited,  181,  222, 
232,  "250. 

Townsendi,  Oiketicus,  264. 

Townsend's  bag-worm,  '264. 

Trail,  J.  W.  H.,  cited,  162. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Entomo- 
logical Societv,  cited,  152,  197,  234, 
241. 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  cited,  146. 

Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  cited,  126. 

Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy 
of  Science,  cited,  126,  134,  181. 

Transactions  of  the  Liunean  Society  of 
London,  cited,  240. 

Transactions  of  the  Loudon  Entomo- 
logical Society,  cited,  240. 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  cited,  233. 

Transactionsof  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  cited,  109, 146,  248. 

transversata,  Eutrapela,  284. 

Trapezonotus  species,  270. 

Tiealise  on  tiie  Insects  Injurious  to 
Fruit  and  Fruit-trees  of  the  State  of 
California  (Cooke),  cited,  232. 

Treatise  on  the  Insects  Injurious  to 
Vegetation  (Harris),  cited,  145. 

tredecim.  Cicada,  270. 

Treleasc,  W.,  cited,  182. 

Treme.x  columba,  264,  279. 

Trichius  sp.  [Valgus  caualiculatns], 
268. 


Triehocera  regelationis,  267. 
trifasciata,  Coleothrips,  248,  250. 
triferana,  Lophoderns,  266. 
Trifolium   repens,    Grapholitha    inter- 

stinctana  on,  155. 
trilineata,  Lema,  284,  286. 
Trimble.  William,  insects  from,  285. 
tristis,  Anasa,  282,  287. 

Lachnosterua,  268. 
ttritiei,   Limothrips    [Thrips    tabaci], 

241,  242,  243. 
tritici,  Thrips,  248,  249,  250,  271. 
trivittatus,  Leptocoris,  270,  283,  287. 
Trogosita  [Tenebrioides]  nana,  267. 
Trogositidse  injuring  apple  trees,  267. 
Tiypeta   (Khagulites)  pomonella,  267. 
tulipiferse,  Lecanium,  222. 
Tupjier,  Thomas,  insects  from,  284. 
Turnip,  Thrips  tabaci  on,  244. 
Turnus,  Papilio,  264. 

swallow-tail,  264. 
twelve-punctata,  Diabrotiea,  269. 
Twice-stabbed  lady-bird,  203. 
Twig-borer,  26S. 
Twig-girdler,  269. 
Two-spotted  lady-bug,  280. 

tree-hopper,  270. 
Two-striped  locust,  272. 
Typhlocyba  mali,  271. 

rosaj,  271. 
Tyroglyjjhidse,  257. 

Tyroglyphus     heteromorphtis,     carna- 
tions injured  by,  254. 

desciiption  of  the  mite,  258-259. 

Gamastis    associated    with    Tyro- 
glyphus, 259. 

Hypopal  foruis,  256-257. 

Hypopus,  studies  of,  257-258- 

life-history,  notes  on,  255-256. 

observed  at  Berlin,  Mass.,  254. 

remedies,  259-260. 

varied  foruja  of  the  mite,  2.56-257. 
Tyroglyphus  longior,  256. 

phylloxera?,  258. 

siro,  256. 

species,  257. 


ulmi,  Gossyparia,  280,  287. 

Ulmus  Americana  injured  by  Galeru- 

cella  luteola,  193. 
Americana,     Orgyia,   leueostigma 

girdling  twigs  of,  124-126. 
campestris  injured  by  Galerucella 

luteola,  191. 
monlana   injured    by    Galerucella 

luteola,  190,  191,  193. 
ultronia,  Calocala,  121,  266. 
undata,  Distenia,  268. 
undulata,  Anoniala,  268. 
unicolor,  Macrobasis,  269,  286. 
Unicorn  prominent,  265. 
unicornis,  Schizura,  265. 
imifonnis,  Macrodactylus,  268. 
Unstable  drab-motli,  265. 
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Upper  Austral  life-zone,  102,  179. 
Uropoda  Americaua,  288. 
Ursula,  Limenitis,  264. 
Ursula  butterfly,  264. 


varans,  Bombus,  104. 
Valgus  caualiculatus,  268. 
valida,  Serica,  268. 
Van  Bureii,  R.  D.,  insects  from,  288. 
Van  Duzee,  E.  P.,  cited,  135. 
Van  Ha3sen,  X.  J.,  insects  from,  285. 
Van  Slyke,  Mr.,  insects  from,  288. 
varians  [undulata],  Anomala,  268. 
Variegated  cut-worm,  265. 
variolosa,  Polypbylla,  268. 
Velleda  lappet-motb,  265. 
velleda,  Tolype,  265. 
Verbandluujjen   der  k.  k.   zoologisch- 
botanischen   Gesellschaft    in  Wien, 
cited,  162,  164,  240. 
Vermicides,  275. 
vernatii,  Amsopteryx,  121,  266. 
vernouiie,  Bracon,  158. 
verticalis,  Isehuura,  288. 
•Vespa  maciilata,  264. 

vulgaris,  264. 
Vestal  Corycia,  266. 
restaliata,  Corycia,  266. 
vestita,  Sai)erda,  269. 
vetnsta,  Orgyia,  285. 
villosum,  Elapbidion,  26S. 
Violaceous  flee-beetle,  269. 
Virginia  ermine  moth,  264. 
Virginiea,  Spilosoma,  264. 

Xylocopa,  284. 
virgo,  Arctia,  106. 
viridesceus,  Empoasca,  271. 
viridifasciata,  Chortophaga,  271. 
vitis,  Lasioptera,  248. 
vittata,  Diabrotica,  269. 
von  Landberg,  A.,  insects  from,  182. 
vulgaris,  Cicindela,  385. 

Isocratus,  167. 

Vespa,  264. 

W 

Waclitl,  cited,  162,  164. 

Walker,  P.,  cited,  152. 

Walsh,    B.   D.,    cited,  645,    197,   248; 

quoted,  148. 
Walsh-Riley,  cited,  126,  146,  248. 
Walsingbam,  Lord,  cited,  152, 160. 
Watermelons,  Eudioptis   nitidalis   in- 
jurious to,  132. 
Waters,  G.  P.,  cited,  157;  quoted,  158. 
Webster,  Dr.  C.  E.,  insects  from,  284. 
Webster,       F.    M.,    cited,     146.     178, 
233,  242,  249. 
on  arsenical  spraving  of  blossoms, 

117-118,  122-124. 
quoted,  123-124;  referred  to  117. 


Weed,  C.  M.,  cited,  110,  146,  152,   160, 

178,  249. 
Weed,  H.  E.,  cited,  142. 
Weeping  willow,  Aspidiotus   pernicio- 

sus  on,  224. 
Westwood,  J.  O.,  cited,  131,  174,  240, 

247;  quoted,  237. 
Went  worth,  P.  H.,  insects  f'-om,  288. 
Wheat,  Thrips  on,  249. 
White  ant,  272. 

birch,  Cecidomyia  betulse    in,  162, 

163. 
clover,  Grapholitha  iuterstinctana 

ill,  155. 
Eugonia,  121. 
\\Tiite-faced  hornet,  264. 
White  flower-cricket,  271,  288. 
White-lined  Sphinx,  264. 
White-marked  tussock-moth,  121,  124- 

126,  2o4. 
White  scale,  203-204,  277,  287. 
Wickham,  H.  P.,  cited,  182. 
Wiener  Entomologische  Mouatschrift, 

cited,  138. 
Wild  cherry:  insects  injurious  to, 
Galerucella  cavicoUis,  197. 
Mytilaspis  pouiorum,  202. 
Wild  gooseberry,  Mytilaspis  pomonim 

on,  202. 
Willet,  J.  E.,  cited,  134;  quoted,  135- 

136. 
Williams,  T.  A.,  cited,  182. 
Willow,  Basket,  from  Europe,  185. 
extent  of  cultivation,  185. 
how  grown,  185, 
yield  and  value,  185. 
Wilfow,  Mytilaspis  pomorum  on,  202. 
Winne,  Esbv,  insects  from,  285. 
Winnertz,  J.',  cited,  162,  164. 
Wire-worms,  276. 
W-marked  cut-worm,  265. 
Wood-engraver  bark-beetle,  270. 
Wood,  Rev.  .T.  G.,  cited,  174,  241,  248. 
Wrinkled  Scolytus,  270. 


xanthomelsBna,  Galeruca    [Galerucella 

luteola],  102. 
xanthomeleena    [luteola],  Galerucella, 

275,  279. 
Xanthouia  10-notata,  269. 
Xyleborus  dispar,  270,  286. 

obesus,  270. 

pyri  [dispar],  270. 

xylographus,  -!70. 
Xjleutes  [Cossus]  robinise,  265. 
Xylina  antennata,  265. 

Bethunei.  265. 

einerea,  279. 
Xylocleptes  decipiens,  270. 
Xvlocopa  Virginiea,  284. 
xylographus,  Xvleborus,  270. 
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Year  Book   of   the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  cited,  233. 
Yellow  ant,  273. 
jacket,  264. 
Yellow-necked  apple-tree  worm,  264. 
Younj;,  Henry  L.,  insects  from,  285. 
Young,  J.  N.,  insects  from,  287. 
ypsilon,  Biston,  216. 


Ypsolophus  eontubernalelliis,  267. 

pometellus,  267. 
Yucca,  Aspidiotus  nerii  on,  204. 


Zebra  caterpillar,  265. 
Zeller,  P.  C,  cited,  152. 
Zeuzera  pyrin  a,  265,  275. 
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ERRATA. 


Page  121 
Page  132 
Page  142 
Page  157 
Page  162 
Page  263 
Page  266 
Page  267 
Page  267 
Page  268 
Page  268 
Page  270 
Page  272 
Page  284 
Page  289 


bottom  line,  for  fifty-six  read  sixty. 

bottom  line,  iox  fulvipes  (Fabr.),  read  ovata  Say. 

line  7,  for  (Guen.).  read  Guenee. 

line  I,  for  (Clem.),  read  Clem. 

line  19,  for  (Winnertz).  read  Winnertz, 

line  16,  for  356  read  360  (See  Addenda  below). 

line  5  from  bottom,  for  pyricclana  read  pyricolana. 

line  24,  dele  /iiaggot-,  and  read  Pickled-fruit  fly. 

line  15  from  bottom,  for  Tenebriodes  read  Tenebrioides. 

line  22,  for  [pilisocollisj  read  [pi/osicol/is  Kn.). 

line  8  from  bottom,  before  ocellata  insert  [Oberea]. 

line  6  from  bottom,  after  Jassidse  dele  the  interrogation. 

line  II,  for  Symnthurus  read  Smynthurus. 

line  5  from  bottom,  for  Lecontii  read  Lecontei. 

line  8,  for  fulvipes  [ilavipes]  Fabr.  read  ovata  Say. 


ADDENDA 


In  List  of  Injurious  Apple-Tree  Insects, —  on  page  269,  after  lines  4, 
12  and  17,  insert  the  following:  Graphisurus  fasciatus  (DeGeer),  Orso- 
dachna  atra  (Ahr.),  and  Typophorus  canellus  (Fabr.), — on  the  author- 
ity of  Dr.  John  Hamilton. 

On  page  270  of  the  same  list,  after  line  9,  insert,  Monarthrum  fascia- 
tum  (Say) Davis  :   Mich.  Hort.  Rept,  1895,  1 7. 


List  of  Reports  of  the  Entomologist  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 


First  Annual  Report  on  the  Injurious    and    other   Insects 

of  the  State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  State  Legislature,  pur- 
suant to  Chapter  377  of  the  Laws  of  1881.  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons 
and  Company,  Printers.     1882.     Pages  xxii,  381,  figures  84. 

Second  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Legislature,  pursuant  to  Chapter 
377  of  the  Laws  of  1881.  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons  and  Company, 
Legislative  Printers.     1885.     Pages  xiv,  265,  figures  68. 

[Reports  of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  years  1884 
and  1885,  are  published  (only)  in  the  38th  and  39th  Annual  Reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  the  above- 
named  years,  pages  67-76,  77-125.] 

[Third  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist.]  Report  of  the 
State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1886.  Albany:  The  Argus 
Company,  Printers.  1887.  Published  in  the  40th  Annual  Report  of 
the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1887,  pages  79-154J 
also  in  200  separates,  with  cover  and  title-page. 

Fourth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany;  James  B. 
Lyon,  Printer.  1888.  Pages  237,  figures  68.  Also  as  Report  of  the 
State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  year  1887,  in  the  Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Museum  of  Natural  History.     1888.     Pages  123-358. 

Fifth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany:  The  Troy 
Press  Company,  Printers.  1889.  Pages  205;  double-paged  as  145-347, 
figures  50.  Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1888;  in  the  Forty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for 
the  year  1888.     1889.     Pages  145-348. 


Reports  of  Entomologist  of  the  State  of  Neiu  York. —  Coniinued. 

Sixth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany:  James  13. 
Lyon,  State  Printer.  1890.  Pages  107  (97-203),  figures  25.  Also  as 
Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1889;  in  the  New  York  State 
Museum  Forty-third  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1889.  1890. 
Pages  99-205- 

Seventh  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  355  of  the  Laws  of  1883.  Albany:  James  B. 
Lyon,  State  Printer.  1891.  Pages  211  (195-405),  figures  40.  Also  as 
Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1890;  in  the  Forty- 
fourth  Annual  Report,  New  York  State  Museum,  for  the  year  1890, 
1892.     Pages  197-405. 

Eighth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  1891.  Albany,  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  1893.  Pages  218  (103-350),  figures  53. 
Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1891 ;  in  the 
New  York    State   Museum,    Forty-fifth    Annual    Report,   for   the   year 

1891.  Albany;  James  B.  Lyon,  Printer.  1892.  Pages  and  figures 
as  above. 

Ninth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  1892.  Albany,  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  1893.  Pages  206  (289-494),  figures  34. 
Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1892;  in  the 
New   York    State   Museum,    Forty-sixth   Annual   Report,   for   the  year 

1892.  Albany:  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer.  1893.  Pages  and  figures 
as  above. 

Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University   of  the  State    of  New   York,   for   the  Year  1893. 

Albany,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  1894.  Pages  25  (173- 
197).  Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1893; 
in  the  New  York  State  Museum,  Forty-seventh  Annual  Report,  for  the 
year  1893.  Pages  175-197.  Albany:  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer. 
1894. 

Tenth  Report  on  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  1894.  Albany,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  1895.  Pages  300  (337-636),  plates  4,  figures 
24.  Also  as  Report  of  the  State  Entomologist  for  the  year  1894;  in  the 
New  York  State  Museum  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1894. 
Albany,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1895.     Pages  339-636. 


Some  Entomological  Publications  of  J.  A.  Lintner. 


Entomological  Contributions.  Albany:  Weed,  Parsons  and 
Company,  Printers,  1872.  Pages  90,  plates  (lithographic)  2.  Also  in 
the  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  on  the  New  York  State  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  [for  the  year  1869].     1873.     Pages  137-222. 

Entomological  Contributions  —  No.  II.  Albany:  The  Argus 
Company,  Printers,  1872.  Pages  76.  Also  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Report  on  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  [for  the 
year  1870].      1872.     Pages  109-170. 

Entomological  Contributions  —  No.  III.  Albany:  The 
Argus  Company,  Printers,  May,  1874.  Pages  80  (i  13-192),  figures  17. 
Also  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum  of  Natural  History  [for  the  year  1872].  1874.  Pages 
117-192. 

Entomological  Contributions  —  No.  IV.  Albany:  Weed, 
Parsons  &  Company,  Printers,  June,  1878.  Pages  144.  Also  in  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  [for  the  year  1876].     1878.     Pages  117-254. 

Report  on  the  Insects  and  other  Animal  Forms  of 
Caledonia  Creek,  New  York.  Albany:  1878.  Pages  26,  plates 
(lithographic)  3.  Also  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
Fishery  Commissioners,  for  the  year  1877.  Albany:  1878.  Pages 
12-36,  plates  1-3.  (For  summary  of  contents,  see  the  Seventh  Report 
on  the  Insects  of  New  York,  1891,  page  373.) 

Lepidoptera  of  the  Adirondack  Region.  Albany:  1880. 
Pages  28.  Also  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Topographical 
Survey  of  the  Adirondack  Region  of  New  York,  by  Verplanck  Colvin. 
Albany:  1880.  Pages  375-400.  (See  Sixth  Report  on  the  Insects  of 
New  York,  1890,  page  [82]  178.) 

The  Insects  of  the  Clover  Plant.  Albany:  1881.  Pages  17, 
figures  6.  Also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  years  1877-1882,  xxxiii,  1884.  Pages  187-207.  (See 
Sixth  Report  on  the  Insects  of  New  York,  1890,  page  [88]  184.) 

The  White  Grub  of  the  May  Beetle.  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  No.  5.  Albany :  November, 
1888.  Pages  31,  figures  5.  Also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  xxxiv,  for  1 883-1 886.     Pages  5-33. 

Cut- Worms.  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  No.  6.  Albany:  November,  1888.  Pages  36,  figures  28.  Also 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  xxxiv, 
for  1883-1886.     Pages  66-100. 


INDEX 


The  superior  figure  tells  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  niuths;  o.  g.  10^  meaus 
three  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  10. 
For  index  to  entomologist's  report  see  p.  295. 


Accessions,  to  geologic  collection,  9- 
10;  to  zoologic  collection,  10^;  to 
botanic  collection,  20^;  fossil  sponges, 
151. 

^cidiuiu  hepaticatum,  3.V. 

Agriculture,  dep't  of;  gift,  20',  289-292. 

Allium  cernuum,  42'^. 

American  museum  of  natural  history, 
collections  lent  to,  7*^. 

Anthony,  Mrs  E.  C,  gift,  25S. 

Authurus  borealis,  352, 

Arceiithobium  pusillum.  42^. 

Aster  leiophyllus,  41^. 

Aster  macrophyllus,  39^-415. 

Atkinson,  G:   F.,  gift,  283. 

At  wood,  Cliarles,  gift,  266. 

Bartholomew,  Elam,  gift,  28^. 

Beck  collection  of  minerals,  rearrange- 
ment, 5^. 

Bennett,  D.  W.,  gift,  9^. 

Benson,  Berry,  gift,  27". 

Birds,  collection  of,  6'^. 

Birds'  eggs,  arrangement,  6*. 

Bishop,  I.  P.,  survey  of  Erie  county,  15*^. 

Blowpipe  laboratory,  7^. 

Boletus  afiBnis,  78^. 

Boletus  brevipes,  776-782. 

Botanist,  state,  report,  17-20. 

Britton,  Mrs  E.  G.,  gift,  25^. 

Bromusmollis,  43^. 

Buffalo  high  school,  collection  of 
minerals  lent  to,  V ;  request  for  col- 
lection of  specimens,  14^. 

Building  stones,  directory  of  producers, 
4-4 ;  additions  to  collection,  52 ;  ar- 
rangement of  collection,  52. 


Bulletins,  39-4*5. 
Burt,  E.  A.,  gift,  27^. 

Calicium,  trichiale,  30^. 

Cantharellus  aurantiacus,  442. 

Carex  folliculata,  42*. 

Carex  riparia,  43^. 

ChaBtomium  eontortum,  38". 

Clarke,  J.  M.,  field  work  for   geologic 

map,  153. 
Clay   concretions,   location  of   collec- 
tion, 71. 
Clay  industries  of  N.  Y.,  bulletin   on, 

39-4I;  directory,  4*. 
Clinton   county,   study   of   crystalline 

rocks,  155. 
Clitocybe  clavipes,  72i. 
Clitocybe  illudens,  79^. 
Clitocybe  robusta,  31^. 
Clitopilus  Underwoodii,  32i, 
Collybia,    number    and   treatment    of 

species,  199-20^;  description,  462-48*; 

New  York    species,   462-69^ ;     extra 

limital species,  685-696. 
Collybia  abundans,  59^. 
Collybia  acei'vata,  622. 
Collybia  alba,  6O2. 
Collybia  albipilata,  545. 
Collybia  alcalinolens,  662. 
Collybia  atratoides,  672. 
Collybia  butyracea,  512. 
Collybia  cirrata,  555, 
Collybia  colorea,  648-655. 
Coilybiaconflueus,  6II. 
Collybia  conigena,  542. 
Collybia  delicatella,  605. 
Collybia  dryophila,  58^. 
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Collybia  esculentoides,  59^-601. 
CoUybia  expalleus,  66^-672. 
Collybia  Familia,  61^-622. 
Collybia  fnliginella,  50^-512. 
Collybia  fuscolilacina,  67^. 
Collybia  Hariolorum,  57^. 
Collybia  hygrophoroides,  65^. 
Collybia  ignobilis,  681. 
Collybia  leutinoides,  65^-662. 
Collybia  maculata,  51^. 
Collybia  myriadophylla,  64*. 
Collybia  platyphylla,  49'?-506. 
Collybia  radicata,  49i. 
Collybia  scorzoneiea,  52i. 
Collybia  spinnlifera,  626-63^.      . 
Collybia  stipltaria,   56i. 
Collybia  strictipes,  586. 
Collybia  succosa,  oS^-M^. 
Collybia  tuberosa,  55^. 
Collybia  velutipes,  528-535. 
Collybia  zonata,  56'^-572. 
Combustible  minerals,  location,  5''. 
Coiiferti  pedes,  48*,  60^. 
Couiophora  EUisii,  34''. 
CoLiiotbecinm  iiitricatum,  36*. 
Con  iotbeciumsacchari  1111111,35^-36*. 
Coprinus  coniatus,  43^^41. 
Copiinus  stenocoleus,  333. 
Corticium  lactescens,  34^. 
Coiirtrigbt,  J.,  gifts,  9*. 
Cratereliiis  Cantharelliis,  77i. 
Crystalline  rocks,  study  of,  15^. 
Cusbing,   H.  P.,  study  of   crystalline 
rocks,  15-'. 

Davis,  C :  A.,  gift,  281. 
Davis,  J.  J.,  gift,  272. 
Day,  D:F.,  gift,  282. 
Decoiiica  bryopbila,  43''. 
Dicranodontiuin  longirostre,  302. 
Didymodou  cyliiidricus,  30*. 
Director,  special  work  of,   3* ;  report, 

1-8. 
Duplicate  collections  of  fossils,  135-149. 

Eccilia  nivea,  32*. 

Economic   geology,    work   of  director 
on,  3*. 


Economic  minerals,  description  and 
location,  6^. 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  services  as  assist- 
ant, 135-142. 

Entomologist,  report,  85-330 ;  trans- 
mittal of  report,  101-7- 

Erechtites  bieracifolia,  39''. 

Erie  county,  survey,  15^. 

Essex  county,  study  of  crystalline 
rocks,  155. 

Excbanges,  minera logic  specimens,  9''. 

Exoascus  communis,  37''. 

Exoascus  coiifusus,  37''. 

Fishes,  arrangement  of  collection,  6^. 

Fissideus  decipiens,  303. 

Forestry  collection,  arrangement,  72; 
World's  fair  exbibit,  7*. 

Fossil  bones,  arrangement  of  collec- 
tion, 75. 

Fossils,  Ward  series  of  casta,  rearrange- 
ment, 63;  collection  of  specimens 
lent,  78;  duplicate  collections  for 
scbools,  135-149. 

Frotbingham,  W.,  gift,  27*. 

Fungi,  edible,  701-783;  unwholesome, 
791. 

Galium  Kamtsehatieum,  39^. 
Geologist,  state,  report,  11-15  ;  8]iecial 

work  for  year,  13*. 
Geology,  additions  to  collections.  lOi. 
Gifts,  to  geologic  collection,  9-10  ;  to 

zoologic  collection,   10^;    to  botanic 

collection,  20". 
Graptolites,    collection    of    specimens 

lent,78. 
Giosvenor,  T:  W.,  gift,  102. 

Hailes,  William,  gift,  27i. 
Hall,  James,  report,  11-15. 
ITaplosporella  Tilliaj,  372. 
Harkness,  H.  W.,  gift,  272. 
Hebeloma  gregarinm,  32"-332. 
Hegeman,  J.,  gift,  92. 
Heracleum  lauatum,  392. 
Ilerbst,  William,  gift,  26^. 
Hieraciuni  venosum,  41''. 
Ilohvay,  E.  W.  D.,  gift,  273. 
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Howe,  E.  C,  gilt,  26". 
Howe,  M.  A.,  jrift,  28*. 
Hytluum  riuuilosum,  342. 
Hy^rophorns  fuligineus,  73^. 
Hymeiioehajte  simulaiis,  34*. 
Hyiiienula  Gulii,  348-351. 
Hypboloma  perplexiim,  To'-TB^. 

Indian  relies,  iirrangemeut,  6'*. 

Jefferson  county,  study  of  crystalline 

rocks,  155. 
Jones,  Oliver,  gift,  10^. 
Jungermaunia,  Michauxii,  30^. 

Kelsey,  F.  D.,  gift,  275. 

Kemp,    J.    F:,    rei)ort    on    geology    of 

Moriah    and    Essex    townships,    42; 

study  of  crystalline  rocks,  15^. 
Kirk,  G;L.,  gift,  10*. 

Lsevipedes,  479,  57^,  692. 

Lecanidion  acericoluni,  38^. 

Ledyard,  T.  D.,  gift,  93. 

Lepiota  Americana,  702-712. 

Lintuer,  J.  A.,  report,  85-330;  traus- 
mittal  of  report,  101-7. 

Lincoln,  D.  F.,  survey  of  Seneca 
county,  156. 

Luther,  D.  D.,  investigation  of  salt- 
bearing  formations,  lo'"*. 

Lycoperdon  elongatnm,  35». 

Lycoi)erdon  Muscorum,  35*. 

Lycoperdon  rimulatum,  35*'. 

Lycoperdon  Turnori,  3.")-^. 

McClatchie,  A.  J.,  gift.  286. 

McHarg,  J.,  gift,  10*. 

Macoun,  J.,  gift,  28*. 

Mammals,  "World's  fair  exhibit,  G^. 

Maji,  economic  and  geologic,  prepared 
for  World's  fair,  3^ ;  geologic,  in 
preparation,  13^. 

Meirill,  F.  J.  H.,  report,  1-8. 

Merulius  lacrymans,  45^^. 

Meteoric  collection,  location  and  de- 
scription, 56. 


Mineralresourcesof  New  York,  bulletin 
on,  43, 

Mineralogy,  additions  to  collections,  9. 

Minerals,  rearrangement  of  World's 
fair  exhibit,  4^-51 ;  revision  and  rear- 
rangement of  eoUeciiou,  5^  ;  com- 
bust ible,  location,  5";  economic, 
description  and  location,  6^;  collec- 
tion lent  to  schools,  7". 

Mitrnla,  gracilis,  46^. 

Mouarda  Clinopodia,  29*. 

Monarda  iistulosa,  418. 

Moriah  and  Essex  townships,  report  on 
geology,  42. 

Mushrooms,  edible  and  poisonous,  20*; 
set  of  uiodels,  20'^. 

National  museum,  collection  of  speci- 
mens lent  to,  78. 

Naucoria  temulenta,  332. 

Neiman,  H.  S.,  gift,  28i. 

Nevius,  J.  N.,  report  on  museum  col- 
lections, 48-79 ;  gifts,  10*. 

Nickerson,  J.  G.,  gift,  27^. 

Noyes,  E.  H.,  gift,  27^. 

Omphalia  albidula,  316. 
Omphalia  rustica,  31^. 
Oneonta  sandstone,  study  of,  15^. 
Onondaga  county,  study  of  salt-bear- 
ing formations,  IS^. 
Orange  county,  survey,  15^. 

Parsons,  J:  D.,  gift,  27^. 

Peck,  C:  H.,  report,  17-20. 

Peck,  H.  S.,  exchanges  with  museum, 

9'. 
Petroleum  exhibit,  location,  5^. 
Phlox  subulata,  419. 
Pholiota  adiposa,  74^-75*. 
Pholiota  prsecox,  73''-745. 
Plants,   species   added    to    collection, 

19*,    211-253;    contributed,    25^-293; 

new  species,  293-389 ;  whole  number 

added,  19*. 
Plates,  explanation  of,  80-83. 
Polygonum  Kayi,  299. 
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Polymnia  Canadensis,  39^. 
Polyporus  dualis,  44^, 
Polyporus  fragrans,  44*. 
Polyporus  perplexus,  33'^. 
Polyporus  resinosus,  45^. 
Polyporus  Schweinitzii,  448-45^. 
Polyporus  versicolor,  45"^. 
Polyporus  zonatus,  452. 
Poria  contigua,  34^. 
Potamogeton  filiformis,  423, 
Potaraogeton  lateralis,  .W. 
Potamogeton  Spirilliis,  42*. 
Prosser,  C.  S.  .,  study  of  Oneouta  sand- 
stone, 15^. 
Psilocjbe  squalidella,  43^. 

Report,  of  director,  1-8 ;  of  state  geolo- 
gist, 11-15  ;  of  state  botanist,  17-20 ; 
of  state  entomologist,  85-330. 

Eeticulate  sponges,  work  on,  13*;  col- 
lection of  specimens,  15^. 

Eichardson,  M.  B.,  gift,  lOi. 

Ries,  Heinricb,  bulletin  on  clay  indus- 
tries, 3^-41;  survey  of  Orange  county, 
156. 

Rocks,  collection  of  heavy  rock  speci- 
mens, 7^. 

Rosellinia  Linderje,  38*. 

Roseiibuscb  collection  of  rocks,  loca- 
tion, 5*. 

Russula  cutefracta,  33''. 

St  Lawrence  county,  study  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  15^. 

Salt-bearing  formations,  investiga- 
tion, 153. 

Salt  exbibit,  location,  5^ 

Seneca  county,  survey,  15^. 

Senecio  Robbinsii,  395. 

Septogloium  Ulmi,  368-371. 

Septoria  Lactucaj,  37*. 

Sheehy,  Martin,  specimens  collected 
by,  151. 

Small,  J:  K.,  gift,  27'7. 

Smyth,  C.  II.  jr,  study  of  crystalline 
rocks,  155. 


Sponges,  reticulate,  work  on,  13*;   col- 
lection of  specimens,  15i. 
Stegia  Caricis,  379-382. 
Stereuni  radiatum,  45^, 
Stewart,  F.  C,  gift,  288, 
Streptothrix  fusca,  37^, 
StrisBpedes,  47®,  48",  68^. 

Taphrina  bacteriosperma,  S?^, 
Taylor,  A.  R.,  gift,  258. 
Tephrophanse,  63^-643,  695. 
Tilia  beterophylla,  29*. 
Tilia  pubescens,  29^. 
Torula  eolliculosa,  37*. 
Tricholoma  decorosum,  43*. 
Tricboloma  leucocepbaloides,  SO^. 
Tricholoma  lugubre,  30^, 
Tricholoma  melaleucum,  312, 
Tricholoma  terreum,  712, 

Underwood,  L.  M.,  gift,  282, 

Union  college,  request  for  collection  of 
specimens,  14^. 

Unionidse,  collection  of  specimens  lent, 
78. 

United  States  geological  survey,  collec- 
tions lent  to,  78. 

University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
request  for  collection  of  speci- 
mens, 145. 

Van  Deloo,  Jacob,  specimens  collected 

by,  151 ;  gift,  292, 
Vermicularia  phlogina,  37i. 
Vcstipedes,  47^  523,  G88-692. 
Visitors  at  museum,  4^. 

Waghorne,  A.  C,  gift,  28^. 

"Ward  geriesof  casts  of  fossils,  arrange- 
ment, 63. 

Wilcox,  E.  M.,  gift,  258-266. 

Woods  of  New  York,  specimens,  72. 

World's  fair  collections,  arrangement 
in  museuiu,  4«-52,  7*,  208, 

I    Zoology,  additions  to  collection,  10*. 
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